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The Value of TUBIZE 
in Cotton Fabrics 


CT intrinsic worth of TuBIZE is never more 

evident than in cotton fabrics. Whether it is 
used in the design or twisted in the yarn, TUBIZE 
gives to the finished product an appearance of 
beauty and quality that lifts it far above the 
cotton class. 


But appearance is not all. Tusize has unusually 
high tensile strength in all sizes of yarn, and the 
presence of TusizE in a fabric means that the 
strength and wearing quality of that fabric are 
increased in proportion. 


Add to these two important points the fact that 
the fine 60, 70, 80 and 90 denier sizes meet 
every test of winding, warping and weaving, and 
you can see why more and more manufacturers 
are coming to specify Tusize, “artificial silk at 


its highest point of perfection.” 
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THE TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Sales Office: 303 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia Hopewell, Va. 
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With the Publishers— 


Textile Industrial Exhibits That Travel 








“Seek $10,090,000 for Industrial Museums,” say the headlines telling 
of the campaign of the National Museum of Engineering and Industry to 
raise funds for establishing museums of industry in the principal indus- 
trial center of each state. 

The word “museum” has taken on a new meaning. Once it meant to 
most people a collection of stuffed animals and the re-assembled bones of 
a few stone-age creatures, all tucked away in some dark moldy hall. Now, 
most museums are interesting up-to-the-times factors in educating young 
and old to the marvels and value of modern industries. One needs only 
to see the eagerness with which school children in Boston, Chicago and 
other cities greet actual specimens of materials and textiles, in different 
stages, in order to appreciate that. The hundreds of collections in hand- 
some glass-covered cases, such as are circulated by the Field Museum, 
stimulate the new generations to try to understand this gigantic industry. 
Learning the travels of plant life of the South, through interesting process 
after interesting process until it becomes the garments they wear, is far 














































more fascinating to youngsters than memorizing the rivers of Arghanistan. 
A few years ago COTTON would have been offended if it had been 
compared to a museum. It would have sounded like an epitaph, a hint 
that it was in the fossil stage. But now that the traveling museum exhibits 
glorify the textile industry and the engineers are uniting to establish 
museums “to demonstrate the industries by working exhibits,” we are 
pleased at the parallel. 

“Exhibits” is a good synonym for the articles and advertisements that 
appear in COTTON. This paper is not for entertainment any more than 
the modern museum competes with side-show freaks. What is put forth 
by the museum and what is put forth by COTTON’S trained writers and 
advertisers is based on long search and scientific comparison. They are 
placed on view only when it is found they will add to the store of knowl- 
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edge. 

Field forces are sent out by the big museums to study the relation 
of past, present and future. At least six of them are making human- 
q interest exhibits of natural history specimens as used by the leading indus- 
tries, such as the textile. 

COTTON, too, has its field forces, who are constantly exploring for 
new facts that will be helpful to the textile industry. “Micro-Technique 
of Textiles” in this number describes a development along some new lines. 
Other studies in micro-photography and the uses to which such work may 
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1 be put will appear from time to time. This is but an example of these 
exhibits. The endeavor is not to tell about a device or process but to tell 
j how it is done. 


The Knitting Kinks section of December will carry the third article on 
; CGO lees : feo, , bites ° . ° 
‘ using and adjusting a Model K knitting machine. It describes common 
faults arising in the knitting room, why they happen, and how to over- 


) come them. 
—+— Then this paper is able to send its exhibits traveling farther afield than 
— the average museum. When it uncovers an interesting collection of facts, 


all uniting to educate textile mill men, such a collection goes to the offices 
and homes of the leaders of the industry. Only last week the busy pur- 
chasing agent of.a well-known group of mills ordered us to send his copy 
of COTTON to his home address instead of his office. The only inference 
to be drawn from this order is that articles in COTTON require careful 
thought and attention. They cannot be sketched at a glance between the 
business calls at the office. 
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W. P. TINKER, Superintendent 
Davenport Hosiery Mills 


Chattanooga, Tennessee. 





“I consider ‘Knitting Kinks’ the best de- 
partment for the knitting mill manager and 
superintendent I have found in any magazine 
during my experience. I read the articles in 
each issue and find much of help and interest 
that I can apply in the operation of my plant.” 
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When Congress Meets. 

On Monday, December 7, the Sixty-ninth Congress of 
the United States will assemble. Since March 4, last, Con- 
gress, which for more than a decade has occupied a vast 
place almost continuously in the national political picture, 
has been in substance non-existent. Generally the country 
has been thankful for this and has viewed the conditions as 
a benefit rather than a loss. For the Congress of the United 
States in recent years has been lower in public esteem than 
probably at any other time in the country’s history. And 
it is with forebodings, rather than with hope, that its as 
sembling has come to be viewed. 

There perhaps is less reason for the sane and conserva 


tive minded person viewing the approaching one with dread 


than there was for fearing the bezinuing or continuance of 


years. This isn’t because Congress has weakened or de 


any Congressional session of the last fifteen or twenty 
generated. Quite the contrary; there is evidence that at 
last the Congress of the United States is coming back as a 
responsible one of the three principal departments of Gov 
ernment. This it hasn’t been, except on rare occasions, fo1 
many years. 

There has been no big improvement in the personnel of 


t 


Congress but there are indications of much in the spirit of 
that body. This was shown even by the last Congress 
which, more than any of its forerunners of recent times, 
refused to abdicate its constitutional rights and powers. 
In some instances Congress no doubt was wrong as to the 
specifie action but it was not wrong in its assertion of th 
right to act within its provinee as it wished rather than, 
against its will, in deference to others, even the White 
House. 

It isn’t the personnel, or even the party complexion of 
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Congress which counts so much as its spirit, its sense, or 
lack thereof, of responsibility for framing Jaws, and rais 
ing and appropriating revenues. The aggregate personnel 
of a legislative body counts for little, as a rule; ninety 
per cent or more of what it does is at the behest of or 
within the contro] of leaders. The evolutionary process 
through which leadership develops in the Congress of the 
United States renders it all but impossible for a man weak 
in ability or character to achieve high place therein. Even 


al 
tI 


if, by the blind rule of seniority one such gets it nominally, 


he can not make use of leadership actually. 
When all that may be is said about the low average 


rating of the members of Congress, the fact remains that the 


November, Nineteen-T wenty-Five 


places of leadership invariably are held by é 


usual ability, long experience and essential honesty. But 


these have not always exercised leadership, and because of 
their failures to do so Congress degenerated. Their ab 
dicating has owed, in most part, to publie opinion which in 
ts haste often thas put the responsibuity To Congressional 
leadership on others than members of Congress. Tl 


sometimes has resulted in good, but the sum total of results 
has been harmful; for it caused deterioration in the bod 
on which, next to the courts, must be our chief dependenes 


or the preservation oO] (meriear nstitutior 








Leadership in the new ¢ res e freer, tl I 
other ones of recent vears, fron e handicap that goes 
vith disorderly division of personne to irregular group 
In the last two Congresses blocs counted for more than 
parties. It is evident that this development was a transient 
ne and that we are 1 going to ‘ SV r yf 
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tinental Europe 
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day, and probably never will ag Congress no longer 
knows partisan fury; what app { pa 
This may be good. 

The new Congress will ( € 
irrently p ( int r sense rede ors 
it recent years. It is apt to stand out aga nuch further 

elaboration of the Federal G ( ig ere 
be pressed o1 , from outside and wit ; ela t] 
that way lies refor and prog 

Whenever Congress delegates a po 
plifies the executive branch of the government, Congress 
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other point of view. 


























The “come back” wnich may distinguish the new Con- 
gress is likely to be characterized in some measure by a 
restoration of the House of Representatives to some degree 
rhe House, being close to the people, 


of its lost prestige. ' 
was intended to be the most powerful branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Its large membership, the strict rule of cloture 
which governs debates therein, and finally the stripping 
of the speaker’s chair of power, caused that part of Uon- 
gress to fall to the point of becoming scarcely more than 
an automaton. The Senate failed to realize on the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded it of becoming the dominant unit in 
the government, as tor a long time it bade fair to do. It 
has endeavored more to usurp the powers of the President 
than to preserve those of Congress. The burden of Con- 
gressional restoration rests largely on the House of Repre- 
sentatives which must dull the arrogance of the Senate as 
well as curb the rampant bureaucracy which holds sway 
in the executive branch of the government. 

Those leaders who battle for the restoration of the Con 


gressional prerogative deserve the support of the public. 


A Question of Government Ownership. 


Recent developments, notably conflict between the U. 8. 


€ 
ying Board and President Coolidge, brings to the fore 


Ship] 
again the question of shipping. Congress may be—should 
be—tforced to take definitive action in the premises. 

The subject may seem to be one that is remote from the 
nteresis f persons whose activities are far from the sea, 
but such is an illusion o1 ly. It bears mig rtily on Lloreig! 
trade, in which every industry is more or less vitally con 
cerned, and on fundamental principles in which everyol 
is concerned. 

The outstanding principle involved is the old one of 
zovernment ownership; substantially, it is a question of 


state socialism. For once the Government is permitted to 
apply it in a realm so vast as shipping there will be no 


vood reason for not extending to other realms. 


On a program, proclaimed as temporary only, of 


ernment ownership and operation of ships there has been 


POV- 


spent around $400 for every man, woman and ehild in the 
country. Yet authorities say the merchant marine is almost 
as unsatisfactory, uncertain and insecure as when this pro- 
gram first was formulated. And such real improvement 
as has come about owes little to governmental activity. 

By reason of this program some ports and some sections 
have had more ships and more shipping than they other- 
wise could have procured. But a local advantage is no 
justification of a national waste. But because of it, forces 
that have no tolerance for government ownership as a prin- 
ciple are for a species of state socialism as to shipping. 

It is well for thinking persons to be on their guard as to 
gross statements in words or figures that are put forth in 
the varied propaganda issued on the subject. Few of thes 
have the applicability that is claimed. 

For example, the Shipping Board’s operations may have 
tended to keep down ocean-going rates. But they have thus 
hampered privately owned American ships and put a penal- 
ty on capital thus invested. Moreover what may have been 
saved on rates was lost in taxes paid for meeting excessive 
losses on operations. These operations may have served 
to extend the market in some quarters for American goods 
but it would be difficult to prove noteworthy achievements 
there. 

The Government’s adventures in shipbuilding and opera- 
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tion are the most colossal example of waste and futility on 
record. 

President Coolidge evidently wants to put a stop to these 
costly experiments. The merchant marine never will get 
very far until a halt upon them is ealled, and may not do so 
then without some form of governmental subsidy. At best, 
the effectiveness of subsidy is doubtful; but at its worst it 
can not be so woefully dangerous as government ownership 


and operation. 


There is Nothing Indispensable. 

It is a truism that when a man arrives at the conclu- 
sion that the world can not get along without him the time 
is at hand when he can be dipensed with best, and should 
be. It holds for groups, be they of persons or things, 
equally as well. This is illustrated by the current or recent 
anthracite coal strike. The fuss that was stirred about 
previous strikes had led miners, and perhaps operators, in 
the anthracite regions to believe that they, themselves, were 
absolutely essential to the country’s daily necessities. But 
the country, at last accustomed to their anties, virtually 
ignored them. This was in strange contrast to the country’s 
attitude on previous similar occasions, beginning with the 


big strike in the early part of the century when Roosevelt 


interfered with great glory to himself and ending with the 
one of two years ago when the Governor of Pennsylvania 


“saved” the nation. 


This strike probably will be the last performance of the 
kind, for the reason that those involved are apt to be the 
ones who will suffer most because of it. And this may be 
true regardless of the result. The country is learning that 
it can get along virtually without anthracite coal; much of 
it that used to feel utter dependence on anthracite is find- 
ing that it can do better with other kinds. Canada, which 
once used large quantities of it, is taking more and more of 
Welsh coal imported from Great Britain. New England is 
finding that it can use, for heat and power, West Virginia 
and western Pennsylvania soft coal advantageously. The 
South never has used much anthracite. 


Hence whatever the strikers may gain in higher wages 
they will lose in lack of employment because of lost markets 
for their product. 

No thing is indispensable; every thing, like every per- 
son, has competitors. The economic law of diminished re- 
{urns is as invincible as that of supply and demand. 

The trouble with the coal mining industry is that there 
has been entirely too much of it. A eutting of the mines 
and miners to one-half their present numbers would be high- 
ly beneficial to all. And such strikes as the one that has 
been on in the anthracite field will hasten the coming of the 
needed economic adjustment in the industry. 


The theme developed at the meeting of Committee D-13, 
of the American Society for Testing Materials, at Green- 
ville, S. C., and at the Southern Textile Association in Co- 
lumbus, in October, augurs well for more definite interest 
among the practical men of the southern mills in textile 
standardization and specification work. These men com- 
prise a valuable factor in cotton goods manufacture, and a 
more complete and sympathetic activity between the test- 
ing man, and the man inside the mill, is replete with possi- 
bilities. Both of the meetings referred to are ,eported fully 
in this issue of Corron. 
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Corrected Tensile strength 
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pea ff. ff f Vee f 7 f yA +4 yeh 
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a of. 33 me Ae Met 
lbs. ° 3.00 5.25 8-60 3,7 4,00 4:86. 6.80 4.75 6.00 6.85 6.50 6.75 6.00 6.25 6.50 . 
5 5.9 TST een ee © ee Soe © ee © eee eee 
10 11.8 10.9 8 10.7 aps 30.8 .10.8 10.2 10.1 10. 
16 17.7 16.4 2 #3 9 36.9 15.5 15.3 15.2 15 
20 22.6 ’ 6 4 82.2 80.8 80.7 80.4 29.2 2 
26 29.5 oe A ee eee ee) ee ee ee ee 
80 85.38 38.6 62.6 88.1 S1.% Bes B10 8.7% 50-3 BO 
36 41.2 36.5 37,9 87.4 2 26.6 86.8 36.6 355.4 35 
40 47.1 6.8 43,3 bx 42, 4.6 41.53 -40.9 40.4 #& 
Pr $3.0 49.3 48.7 66 47-0 46.5 46.0 45.5 45 
60 86. i. oe ee 61.7 61.1 60.5 60 
bb 4.8 60-2 -5 56.8 GB.l 57.56 86.8 66.2 55.6 65 
60 70.7 65.7 ® G@.1 66.4 628.7 62.0 61.5 6.7 60 
66 16.6 71.2 @.5 68.7 67.9 67.2 66.4 65.7 66 
oO 62.5 76.6 7 4.6 7.0 V8.8 2.58 1.5 70.6 10 
75 98.8 62.1 ae 33 79.3 6.4 %17.6 %.6 75.8 75 
60 v4.2 87.6 s 5 86.6 &. 2.7 G1.6 68.9 60 
86 100.1 93.0 91.9 90.9 S¥.u 68, 87.8 66.9 85.9 85 
% 106.0 V8.5 97.4 9668 95-2 BEd 98-0 YR 91-0 99, 
96 111.9 20400 1208.8 10166 100.4 99.5 96.2 ¥7.2 96.0 
100 117.8 109.4 2 oat 105.7 106.5 102.2. 101.1 100 
105 125.7 224.9 118.6 8 109-7 108.5 107.3 106.1 106 
11o 1289.6 220.4 129.0 117.6 215.0 118.7 132.4 121.2 110 
116 135.6 225.9 124.4 125.0 121.6 218.6 137.6 116.5 115 
120 141.4 121.0 129.6 128.3 126.6 4 124.0 122.6 121.3 120 
126 147.5 136.6 136.2 133.7 182.1 180.6 129.2 127.8 126.4 126 
130 153.1 142.8 146.6 139.0 137.4 156.9 144.5 132.9 121.4 150 
135 159.0 147.6 146.0 144.8 142.7 142.1 159.6 136.0 156.5 185 
140 164, 153.2 161.4 149.7 146.0 146.8 144.7 143.1 141.5 140 
145 70.8 158.7 156.6 155.0 158.3 25 149.9 148.2 146.6 145 
150 76.7 164.2 162.5 160.4 156.6 8 165.0 163.2 151.6 160 
166 162.6 169.6 167.7 165.7 168.6 162.0 160.2 156.4 166.7 155 
160 188.5 175.2 193.0 171.1 169.1 167.2 165.4 163.6 161.7 160 
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170 £00. 186.1 9 281.8 179.9 i79.7 196.7 178.7 171.9 170 
ams 206.1 191.5 3 187.1 185.0 162.9 180.9 176.9 176.9 175 
80 212.0 197.0 194.7 192.6 190.3 188.1 186.0 184.0 162.0 180 
85 217.9 202.5 800.1 197.6 196.6 195.3 191.2 189.1 187.0 1865 
190 223.8 208.0 806.5 203. 200.6 198.6 196.4. 194.2 192.1 190 
195 229.7 @s.4 210.9 206.5 206.1 208.8 201.5 199.5 197.1 195 
200 225.6 216.9 216.5 213.8 211.4 209.0 206.7 204.4 202.1 200 
206 241.6 2E4.4 22108 Z1Ve8 216.7 21402 211-9 209.5 207.2 205 
210 247.4 229.8 227.2 224.5. 222.0 219-6 217.0 214.6 212.3 210 
215 263.2 255.3 232.6 2829.9 227.53 £264.% 822.2 £19.7 217.3 215 
220 259.2 260.8 238.0 235.2 232.56 229.9 227.4 224.9 222.4 220 
225 266.1 246.5 245.4 240.6 257.6 255.2 252.6 230.0 227.5 226 
230 hae | 251.9 246.8 245.9 845.1 2840.4 257.7 236.1 222.5 230 
Pd 276. 267.2 2564.2 251.8 266.4 246.6 242.9 240.2 257.6 2565 
2 262.7 262.7 259.6 256.6 265.7 250.6 248.0 245.3 242.6 240 
246 268.6 268.) 265.0 268.0 269.0 256.1 255.2 fb0.4 247.7 246 
250 294.5 273.6 270.4 267.5 264,38 261.5 258.4 255.5 252.7 250 
265 300.4 279.1 275.6 272.7 269.5 266.6 260.5 260.6 257.6 #55 
260 506.5 264.6 261.2 276.0 276.6 271.7 268.7 265.7 262.68 260 
265 $12.2 290.0 286.7 285.4 280.1 877.0 273.9 270.8 267.9 26 
27 316.1 295.5 292.2 2806.7 265.4 262.2 27.0 276.0 272.9 27 
276 523.9 r) 301.0 297.5 294.0 290.7 287.4 884.2 21.1 275.0 275 
280 32¥.8 5.6 S2L.F S17.7 Sld.9 BOl.1 306.6 B02.9 299.4 296.0 892.6 869.4 286.2 283.1 280 
286 336.7 o6 S27.6 823.4 319.5 215.7% 511.9 305.2 306.7 SOl.S 897.98 294.5 291.5 288.1 285 
29 341.6 387.8 SeB.1 S29.1 326.) 321.2 817.4 515.7% F10.1 306.5 305. 299.7% 296.4 293.2 29 
9s 347.65 S46,1 280.9 834.7 850.7 426.7 522.9 319.1 818.4 F11.8 306.5 804.9 BO1.5 298.2 295 
200 350.4 846.9 346.6 540.4 856.3 S52.3 826.5 S24.5 S20.7 317.1 BlS.5 Bl0.0 506.6 503.3 300 
305 359.3 - B54,7' 260,46 846.1 341.9 S87.8 O58.8 B2¥.9 826.1 322.4 818.8 $15.2 311.7 308.3 805 
sic 365.2 2360.5 856.1 351.6 347.5 348.5 859.3° 355.3 831.5 SB87.% B24.0 B20.4 216.6 51¥.4 310 
215 871.1 366.4 51.9 387.6 355.1 348.9 344.6 540.7 B36.8 335.0 SB9.2 326.5 221.9 F144 515 
220 376.9 S722 867.$ 863.1 368.7 354.4 850.2 346.1 342.2 BS8.3 834.4 830.7 327.1 223.6 420 
925 SUR8 358.0 B7S.3 $68.8 864.5 360.0 355.7 551.6 867.5 545.5 599.7 BSE.9 BSL.2 828.5 326 
330 386.7 383.8 S7¥.1 8976.4 369.9 366.5 561.2 557.0 352.8 346.8 844.9 341.0 357.5 523.6 530 
3365 294.6 3809.6 964.6 980.1 875.6 B71.0\ 366.7 362.4 258.8 554.1 860.1 346.2 542.4 856.6 355 
340 400.5 395.4 390.6 386,86 S61.1 576.6 572.1 367.8 365.5 35¥.4 255.5 851.4 347.5 943.7 340 
B45 406.4 401.5 3 391.5 S867 262.1 577.6 375.2 868.9 864.8 560.6 356.5 552.6 84u.8 345 
350 412,83 407.1 997.1 B92.3 387.6 383.1 376.6 3874.2 370.0 365.8 861.7% 357.7 255.8 360 
356 416.2 418.9 407.6 408.8 897.9 2893.2° 568.5 564.0 S799 575.2 S71.0 366.9 362.6 358.9 365 
£60 424.1 418.7 418.6 408.5 408.5 7 894.0 38¥.4 584.9 380.5 576.2 872.0 567.9 365.9 360 
365 429.9 424.5 419.5 2 400.2 44.35 299.6 394.68 390.5 286.8 S61.5 ST7.2 373.1 B6¥.0 566° 
370 435.8 450.8 425.0 9.8 414.8 409.8 406.0 400.2 295.6 S91.) 366.7 SO2.4 578.2 574.0 STO 
375 441.7 436.8 450.6 425.6 420.4 415.5 410.4 Dae 401.0 396.4 S¥1.9 387.5 S6E.5 ST¥.1 375 
380 447.6 442.0 486.5 401.8 496.0 420.9 415.9 oh 406.3 1.7 S97.1 S92.7 368.4 384.1 580 
385 455.6 447.8 448.5 456.9 431.6 426.4 421.4 416.5 411.7 407.0 462.4 597.9 595-5 589.2 585 
290 459.4 465.6 448.0 442.5 457.2 482.0 426.9 421.9 419.0 412.2 407.6 408.0 296.6 394.3 390 
395 465.3 459.4 465.68 448.2 442.8 457.5 452.3 427.5 422.3 417.5 412.8 408,2 405.7 399.23 395 
400 471.2 465.2 459.8 453.9 448.4 443.0 437.8 432.7 427.7 422.8 428.0 415.4 608.6 404.4 400 
Fig. 2. 
Not onl; ist the fiber itself be of considerable excellence, textile. While tensile strength is not by any means every- 
but its shaping into the fabrie must be mechanical exact- thing, the comparison of quantity, together with the 
kT} 1 ; : . 1 : ° ’ ° 
ness. These fabrics were efore denoted as “mechanical elasticity or stretchiness of the fabric, forms the best basis 
fabrics” and immediately constituted a class by themselves. to date on which to judge the product. 
The appearance and beauty of such fabries is naturally of It is certainly conceivable that in the future other ma- 
minor importance, while their strength, rigidity and wear- chines and methods for testing fabric may be devised in 
ing ability are prime requisites. While the tensile strength which the basis of estimate is the wearing ability of the 
of a fabric is rarely, if ever, used as a direct quantity in fabric or, very possibly, its ability to resist a repeated ap- 
the design of any machine or appliance using such fabrics, plication of stress. 
it naventeidons constitutes at the present time the best prop- In line with the above suggestions many interesting 
erty on which to base the excellence or inferiority of a given and accurate tensile testing machines have been designed 
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for use upon fabrics. These consist essentially of a pair couiprised eithe: 

of jaws for grasping and holding the textile specimen with registers upon a 

as little injury to it as possible. One jaw is moved away It has been found 
from the other by means of power driven screw and gear constitute a better 
trains. The other jaw by attachment to a weighing scale, _ the strength than do 
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pendulum seems to be at present the best and most accurate 
solution. 

It was early noted that the speed with which the load 
was applied to the textile very seriously affected the ap- 
parent tensile strength. This might naturally be expected, 
since the overlapping and intertwining of fibers in the 
fabric would produce failure by slippage rather than by 
breakage. Consequently the rate of slippage of the fibers 
upon one another was soon seen to be of great importance. 
For that reason the rate of jaw speed must needs be definite- 
ly established. Most specifications place this at twelve 
inches per minute. 

Even this regulation, however, does not wholly settle 
the question, since the rate at which a testing machine load 
may be applied to the specimen under test, depends not 
only on the jaw speed but the elasticity or “give” of the 
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soon be devised whereby the ability of the fabric to resist 
wear may be accurately and scientifically measured. It 
would appear easy enough upon the surface to design a 
machine which would rub the fabric with some standard 
abradant until the former was partially or completely worn 
out. The actual performance of such machines, however, is 
beset by many difficulties. The character and permanence 
of the rubber or abradant is of great importance. Most 
abradants soon become “loaded” or clogged with worn 
fibers and dirt and are valueless after a few moments use. 
Again, the exact tension in the fabric must be known and 
maintained and the pressure between the abradant and the 
fabric must similarly be fixed. The speed of rubbing has 
much to do with the results, while the condition of the 
specimen with regard to moisture may cause a wide variation 
in the results. The question of abrasive tests upon fabries is 
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“ Morsture Fregain — Percent of Dry Weight. 


Fig. 4. 


fabric. It is therefore very desirable in the future that 
testing machines shal] be designed of such a character as to 
apply the load to the specimen at a uniform rate of so 
many pounds per second irrespective of the stretchiness of 
the sample. This has been done practically and successfully 
in some of the latest form of textile testing machines. 

In order to still further reduce fabric testing to a definite 
and exact result, many testing machines have been devised 
within the last few years where the breaking strength, as 
well as the stretch of the specimen, is autographically re- 
corded in indelible ink upon a paper diagram. Such auto- 
graphic machines are of great excellence and value since 
they not only record in a visible manner the behavior of 
the fabric under load but preserve as well a definite and 
truthful record of the testing performance. Such a record 
is proof against both dishonesty and ignorance and gives 
the best possible answer to the manufacturer regarding the 
character of his fabric. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that testing machines will 





therefore as yet practically unsolved. It would seem, how- 
ever, that such a basis of estimate would be fairer and more- 
decisive than anything heretofore employed. 

As soon as textiles began to be tested for tensile strength 
it became evident that the amount of moisture present in 
the specimen had much to do with the apparent tensile 
strength. For many years this was evaded as an unsolved, 
and indeed unsolvable question. It became perfectly well 
known that vegetable fibers in a dry state when manufac- 
tured into fabries were of much less strength than those 
having a high degree of moisture. But the amount of this 
increase due to moisture remained a sealed question for 
many years and it is only within the last ten years that 
the various laboratories and schools of the country have 
taken serious hold of this question. It was also noted long 
ago that oily fibers, such as those of animal origin, were 
weakened by the presence of moisture in their manufac- 
tured form. For a long time it was suppoced that the water 
in the fiber imparted to it a chemical change which reducedi 
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its structural strength. Later this idea was doubted and it 
came to be the common belief that the moisture present 
upon the surface of waxy fibers, such as those of vegetable 
origin, increased the coefficient of friction and rendered 
them less liable to slip upon one another. This is reason- 
able since waxy substances when moist “scrub” with more 
difficulty than when dry. In a precisely similar manner 
the presence of moisture in oily fibers reduced the coefficient 
of friction, making them more liable to slip upon on 
another. 

It is of course evident that in order to reduce this ques- 
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lion to anything like a seientifie method, a great amount of 


experimental work must be done upon the various fibers 
under wide variation in moisture content. While there is 
yet much experimental work to be done in this direction, 
many of the more important mechanical fabrics have been 


investigated as regards moisture effects. 


Three methods of procedure have been propose 
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care of this troublesome question: First, numerous labora- 
tories have sought to eliminate entirely the question of 
moisture by drying the specimens to be tested to a condition 
of zero moisture. This is known as the “bone dry method” 
and naturally reduces very greatly the apparent tensile 
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strength of the fabric. A bone dry specimen, if subjected 
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panied by the same rapid gains or losses that were the case 


in the bone dry method. Also such a conditioning chamber 
holding but a few cubic feet of atmospheric air, proved very 
difficult to hold steady at definite temperature and humidity. 
While this 


much to be 


method is occas ionally used at present, it is 


preferred that the conditioning cabinet be made 
the 
modations for the testing 
it. The 
rooms ministers to 


large constitute entire laboratory with ac- 


enough to 


cou machines and operators with- 


comparatively large volume of conditioning 


the stability and the tests may be carried 


vith accuracy and deliberation. Most testing labora 
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necessary to resort to refrigerating apparatus of a more or 
less extended type to cool the air and reduce the natural 
humidity to the standard amount. Such systems are not 
very expensive at present and can be run with but little 
attention from ordinary mill electric circuits. 
Without much doubt, f atmospheric con- 
is the most accurate The ex- 
pense, however, is considerable and the superintendence of 
to get useful results. Com- 
have humidifying apparatus 


this method 
trol and satisfactory of any. 
thorough order 
few 


it must be 


paratively laboratories 


it is doubtful whether this method will ever come into 
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Fig. 6. 


tories are therefore under humidity and temperature con- 


trol. In northern latitudes this can be accomplished during 
about eight months of the year by use of the ordinary house 
heating thermostat and one of the various psychrostats on 
the market for These 
raise the temperature and humidity to a desired limit, hold- 
ing it there with considerable accuracy for long periods. 


For all the year warm climates, it is 


cotton mill use. instruments will 


round use and for 








very extensive use in practical manufacturing plants. 

A third method more widely used than either of the above 
consists of testing the fabric at any ordinary condition of 
humidity and then of correcting the results after determin- 
ing the actual amount of moisture present. In this manner 
a roll of fabric taken from a freight car may be sampled 
at the beginning, middle and end. The swatches are some- 


times hung in the testing room for an hour or two to even 
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up their moisture condition. They are then tested in the 
ordinary manner with as much deliberation as desired. The 
fragments of the tensile samples, immediately, after the 
test, are weighed in the aggregate, are then bone dried at a 
temperature slightly above boiling and again weighed. The 
difference in weight divided by the weight of the dry sam- 
ples gives the “regain” moisture. By reference to a table, 
the tensile strength thus determined may be corrected 
slightly so as to bring the samples comparatively to a 
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standard condition. Most closely woven tabries will ab 
sorb 61% per cent of their dry weight in the form of mois 
ture. Fleece cotton will pick up 84% per cent. Many test 
ing societies have therefore established 64% per cent as the 
standard regain for manufactured cotton and 81% for raw 
cotton. The reason for this difference lies of course in the 
fact that the fabric in manufactured cotton goods is not 
exposed to the effects of the atmosphere to nearly such an 
extent as it is in fleece cotton. 

Of course the value of such a method of correction rests 
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in the accuracy of the tables by which the correction is made 


These tables must be calculated from the results of numer- 
ous experiments and such experiments must be performed 
with extreme accuracy. 

[he writer has had an opportunity to perform very 


many tests of this character. One of the first was 





I 1p) 
moisture effects 1n square woven automobile tire fabric 
nv: ; oe 
This fabrie, as is well known, consists of eleven p _ 
99 , . . 
23 per inch both warp and filling ar welvghinge 17 1 0 
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rie due to moisture Fig. 1 
. t+wa +, + 5 —s + } 
illustrates the results of these 
primitive experiments. Ot 


eourse great care was neces 


sary n bringing the samples 


to a wide range of moisture 


regain. At the left end of 

e curve the samples were 
brought very nearly to a bone 
dry condition and exposed to 
the atmosphere for a few 


seconds ony. Immed ately 


after breakage the fragments 


were enclosed in an air tight 
} 1 . 
glass capsule and weighed in 


their precise condition. After 
bone drying the fragments 
he same were weighed again, 


the difference between th 
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I e the strength in a ul 
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end t ve Ve as 
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trom about o }¢ ce oO f Y% per cent regain, 1s the 
rezion usually encountered in practice Through this region 
the behavior of the fabric is very approximately represented 
by a straight line. This straight line then represents the 
law ‘of the fabrie with regard to moisture. It is evident 


that one per cent increase in moisture corresponds to about 
7 per cent increase in streng 

To render ‘this useful the accompanying arithmeticai 
table, Fig. 2, has been compiled. If a piece of fabric is 


tested directly from the roll without knowledge of the 
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amount of moisture present the readings from the dial of 
the machine are liable to be somewhat in error. By weigh- 
ing the fragments in their natural and again in their bone 
dry condition the actual amount of moisture present in the 
average may be determined. By consulting the column 
headed with this percentage of moisture the reading on the 
dial of the machine may be corrected to such a figure as 
full regain at 644 per cent. This of course assumes that the 
fabric behaves under moisture as was illustrated by the 
curve and experiments described above. At first this was 
considered to be a questionable method but has since been 
adopted by many large concerns, its accuracy having been 
established by many other experiments in numerous labora- 
tories. The criticism might be made that this table is appli- 
cable strictly to 1744-ounce tire fabric alone and would be 
in error if used outside of this region. In a sense this is 
true but the error is very small for the usual run of mechan- 


ical fabrics. 


Further experiments have shown that gauzes and light 
sheetings show a very smal] increase in strength due to 
moisture, while the reverse is true for heavy belting ducks 
and strainer cloths. In order to make a comparison of the 
moisture effect in a wide range of fabric, all the experi- 
ments made at the Institute of Technology in the last 15 
years in this direction have been plotted upon one graph. 
These range from gauzes at 144 ounces per square yard. 
With the expectation of presenting in the future an exten- 
sion of the table in Fig. 2 for tire fabric, the entire range 
from 1% ounce to 48 ounces per square yard has been 
divided into six zones or sectors. These are illustrated in 
Fig. 3. Tire fabric would lie in the fourth zone, gauzes in 
the first, wing fabric and light sheetings in the second, light 
ducks in the third, and belting ducks in the fifth and sixth. 
At the center of each of these sectors or zones is drawn a 
“rate line’ which indicates the average increase due to 
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moisture for the fabries in that sector. It is hoped soon 
to complete six arithmetical tables whereby any fabric 
ranging from 144 to 48 ounces per square yard in weight 
can be intelligently corrected for the moisture present. 

It is not a very difficult task to construet such tables 
when the experimental data which forms their basis is at 
hand. Such tables have already been compiled for tire 
cords, wing linen, wing cotton, jute, hemp and Manila. The 


characteristic curves of some of these fabries are shown 


in the accompanying ilhistrations, Figs. 4, 5, 6 and 7. 
There still remains much experimental work to be per- 
formed with relation to yarn. The curve of moisture effects 
has been plotted for No. 28s sheeting yarn but not for very 
many other numbers. Naturally the moisture effect is more 
pronounced in heavy, tightly twisted yarns than in fine 
and loose yarns. Cords and ropes participate in this gen- 
eral scheme of behavior in a manner similar to fabrics. 
As was remarked early in this paper, the effect of mois- 





ture upon animal fibers is the reverse of that upon vegetable. 
The frictional hold of wooly and hairy fibers is relaxed by 
the presence of moisture. Fig. 8 illustrates the behavior 
of ordinary blue worsted serge under varying degrees of 
moisture. Silk, both raw and boiled off, in the form of 
fabric follows a similar law of decrease. The silk samples 
were the usual type of parachute fabric. The latest experi- 
ments that have been made are those upon artificial silk. 
These were performed for the most part by the serigraph 
method. The effect of moisture is to cause a pronounced 
decrease in strength, due here in all probability to quite a 
different action from that of natural cotton, wool or silk 
fibers. Artificial] silk is of course derived from mechanical- 
ly formed strands of chemical cellulose. Moisture lowers 
the tensile strength of cellulose strands probably from @ 
disintegration of the fiber rather than by simply reducing 
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Boston Meeting of the N. A. C. M. 


The National Association of Cotton Manufacturers held 
its 119th annual meeting at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, on Wednesday and Thursday, October 
14th and 15th. 
ation of subjects of vital current interest. A “Style Show” 


The program arranged reflected consider- 


which was both interesting and valuable was an event of 
On Thursday the meeting was given 
discussion of “Anything 
This 


interest, a guarantee of non-publicity 


Wednesday evening. 


yver to an open forum for the 


Pertaining to the Cotton Industry.” new feature 
attracted unanimous 
to the discussions being made by the Association. 
Wednesday afternoon brought the first formal gathering 
»f the Association, following the registration on Wednes- 
President Morgan Butler presided. The 
report of Harry C Robert 
Amory because of Mr: Meserve’s illness, was the first fea- 
This report drew attention to the detailed activities 


The work 


day morning. 


Secretary Meserve, read by 


ture. 
f the Association office during the past year. 
of the statistical and technical departments of the Associa- 
tion in connection with textile specifications, and other activ- 
ities of the organization were outlined. Reports of the 
treasurer and standing committees, together with severa 
announcements, next followed. 

The address of President Butler was then delivered. He 
first diseussed the tariff and import situation, declaring 
that “it is evident that tariff rates on many classes of goods 
are too low, although there may be possibly at short in- 
tervals a demand which our mills can supply at little or no 
profit; but the industry cannot go on and be prosperous 
under such conditions unless there is an improvement.” Re- 
garding crop reports, he reported little progress had been 
made toward securing a revision in the practice of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Census Bureau in cotton crop 
reports, for “it seemed to be hopeless to impress on govern- 
ment officials the utter uselessness of the service which is 
now being performed, and to make them realize the real 


damage to business caused by their practices.” In conelu- 


= 


sion he expressed his belief in the ability of the cotton 
manufacturing industry to work cooperatively in joining 
into concerted action where community of interest prevails. 

The concluding part of the session was a discussion on 
conducted by John S. Lawrence. 
He outlined 


merchandising problems, 
John E. Rousmaniere was the first speaker. 
the steps already taken by the Association of Cotton Tex 
tile Merchants in cooperation with southern mills to secure 
statistics relating to production, stocks on hand, sales, etc., 
on certain classes of goods. Louis E. Kirstein, of William 
Filene’s Sons Co., next discussed the viewpoint of the 
retailer in the distribution scheme. He criticized the manu- 
facturers’ methods of merchandising, and suggested better 
He buys 


foreign goods, he said, because the public wants them and 


sales organizations for American-made goods 


because it is his duty to provide what the public wants, 
merchandise manufacturer 


somewhat better, either in 


“and unless the New England 
has a product much better or 
quality or price—and I think more particularly in quality— 
than that made elsewhere, they will buy the merchandise 
made elsewhere.” Frederick H. Curtis, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, was the final speaker of 
the session. He pointed out the value of statisties in indus- 


try, and drew attention to the service rendered by the 


Federal Reserve Board and Federal Reserve Banks in mak- 
ing 


ng statistical reports. 


A “Style Show and Cabaret” was the feature of Wed- 
nesday evening. In the exhibit, member mills of the Asso- 
ciation staged a display of their products which showed a 
wide and extensive variety of goods made into the gowns 
worn by living models. Dancing was enjoyed by the diners 
prior to the exhibition. 

The Thursday sessions were given over entirely to a dis 
cussion of “Anything Pertaining to the Cotton Industry” 
and formal] business. As stated, the discussion was conduct 
ed under a guarantee of no publicity other than the Asso 
ciation official proceedings. 

At the conclusion of the afternoon session, the resolutions 
committee reported. In addition to the customary thanks, 
a resolution was adopted urging Congress to amend the 
present law on cotton crop estimates to provide that no esti- 
mate of the size of the cotton crop be made by any agency 
of the Government before some date when the e¢rop is suffi- 
ciently advanced to make possible a reasonably accurate es 
timate. Election of officers was next held, the report of the 
nominating committee being unanimously adopted, as fol- 
lows: President, William B. MacColl; first vice-president, 
Russel] H. Leonard; second vice-president, John A. Sweeter; 
directors for three years, C. F. Broughton, A. E. Colby, 
Philip Dana, J. A. Perkins, and J. O. Thompson, Jr.; for 
one year, Dexter Stevens; representative on National Coun- 
cil of American Cotton Manufacturers, Russell H. Leonard. 

The convention was concluded with the traditional ban 
quet on Thursday evening, with the new president, Mr, Mac 
The president made some brief pre- 
liminary remarks. Regarding competition, he 
stated that this in the last few years “has been more keen- 
We in the North 
sincerely congratulate our southern friends on the wonder 
* * * Northern manu- 


Coll, as toastmaster. 
southern 
ly felt and has extended to finer goods. 

ful development of their textile plants. 
facturers recognize that textile problems will no longer be 
sectional, but in a large measure, national, and we desire 
the closest spirit of cooperation with the South in the solu- 
tion of matters pertaining to our common interests.” While 
merchandise will exist, this 
should not be carried to the extent of creating unprofitable 
business for all. As time goes on, North and South will 


undoubtedly adjust themselves to the manufacture of that 


keen competition in the sale of 


product for which they are best suited economically and 
Mr. MacColl commented upon the greater 
condi- 


geographically. 
and market 


the industry; the 


attention to intelligent merchandising 
tions; upon the improved situation in 


standards of grades of cotton; 


establishment of universal 
the need for decreasing speculation and uncertainty in the 
cotton market; and other matters. With regard to the ten- 
dency toward standardization of production, he said that “in 
many branches of cotton manufactures, there is a move- 
ment in the opposite direction, namely, diversification—the 
result largely of fickleness of fashion. There would, in my 
opinion, be many advantages for cotton mills that produce 
staple goods to combine in larger units, which might result 
in many economies and greater ability to extend the export 
business. On the other hand, smaller units may be better 
adapted for diversified production to meet continual changes 


in styles and fabrics.” He concluded by reference to the 
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resources of the Association at the command of the mem- of the b ( s Colonel I 
bers, and an urge for more cooperation with it on the part lt et on internationa 





of the mills. problems. 


The Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing of Cotton 
Fabrics Containing Rayon 


BY R. W. ARRINGTON 


The processes of bleaching 


g, dyeing and finishing of ecot- yy us, We mu 

















ton fabries containing rayon are not dissimilar to the pro- ‘sideration, ar o! gre 
cesses employed in the bleaching, dyeing and finishing of _ finisher. 
all cotton fabries. Therefore, if one expects to hear with A person ask, hat the nverter 
this paper a technical discussion of bleaching and finishing, the problem? Briefly, in \ His « 
I am afraid he will be disappointed. As a commission fin- 15 to produ He 
isher, my thoughts naturally run along the line embracing Yather prone to think little of it t the g 
the converter, the grey mill and the finishing plant. Even will have in wea 5 Ol 4 I g 
though that is the ease, anything I might say would be but those things should be care 
equally applicable to a concern which does its own design- signing of th I Lf fl 
ing, manufacturing and finishing. In the latter case this too long or not properly tied do 
concern would have all of the problems encountered, in- When ter ve gn oO! ( 
stead of those encountered by each one of these three IS pul on € cll ne . . 
groups. than apt to bre k. The g € or € 

The phenomenal development of artificial silk, or as it is its influence with the converter v view to having 
now called “rayon,” in the last few years, makes it almost consider this matter carefully in the designing 
impossible to treat a subject of this kind in a broad way because no 
because of the vast multitude of fabrics and combinatior plant im pl ood fr 
fabrics made wholly or partially of rayon. Different pat Most of are 
terns or different fabrics might take slightly different mull in the weaving of g 
treatments, due to the nature of the fabric and to the use Jem el 
to which the particular fabric will be put. I believe, how rayon yal 
ever, a cotton shirting or underwear fabrie containing spons l 
rayon stripes will be sufficiently representative to enable thing. I , ‘ 
us to derive some good from a discussion of the bleaching, ums will ¢ 
dyeing and finishing of this particular 1 o res 

In this d and time ming I r y Une « 
necessa each pel 1 In e ( l 0 ndaies I 
und 01 ghly the p1 ers ( pro 
same chain encounter, especially is t l I ive . 
of cotton fabrics containing rayon. Ther i decided re poss 
sponsibil l l Al the convert e grey ] na Cve 
the finishing plant, and the proportionate part of this re en 
sponsibilit ust be fully and cheerfull ouldered by 0 U 
one if the best finished results are to be secured. It mn 
opinion that in the production of the proper finished article I 
the responsibility on goods containing rayon lies about one- tory all ] re 
eenth witli the onverte! thre elg \ e g ( goods 
mill and one-half with the finishing p I f ) It 
that that is about the w Ly line ip ( ‘ ( eans ) X 
that the manufacturer of the rayon itself is entirely left out found to 
of the problem. I am not sufficiently familiar with the facto. 
operations in the rayon manufacturing plant to state w Simp e ue 
his res} onsibility should be, but cer nl Ss reast die irpose U e 
to suppose that he has troubles and bad work of one kind machine Dlaa 
or another, due to temperatures getting tou high or too elle B 
low, or to acid baths getting too strong or too weak, or in tight the s ! : 

hich would cause his produet p ly to look ing this ‘ \ 
to have eertain dete ets whiel wo uld x SHOW PPOSsiV . 
goods were subjected to chemi ised e pull the ’ 

process of bleaching. As that, however, is a responsibil cided ; 
which cannot be definitely fixed at this time, certainly t é AyO Ano . 
————— ot ¢cioth, sa es ng i » ~) 

*A paper presented before the Southern Section of the Ame n ; 3 . , 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists at Greenville, S. C re ve carelully one ol the rayon threads, the ao the 
on October 10th, 1925. ea ae on thread ere 


¢Superintendent of the Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C all = 
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any, develops in the lengths of the two threads. <A differ- 
ence of five per cent is usually not considered excessive. 
If the goods are found to contain tight rayon they should be 
held out of process and the customer notified. 

This question of tight rayon is one that should have 
very close cooperation between the mill and the finisher. 
In recently handling with a grey mill the question of cer- 
tain pieces of goods in a lot containing tight rayon, the 
mill man stated to me that he knew the goods contained 


tight rayon and that they had been put aside by him and 
invoiced to his customer as seconds. He seemed to think 


that by so invoicing the goods he had assumed all the re- 





Spo! sibility to whie e was entitled. The average person 


would also probably agree with him. The fact remains, 


however, that when seconds are invoiced to a finishing 


plant, the finisher assumes that there are probably weaving 


imperfections, oil spots, or things of that kind that have 
] 


necessitated the ¢lassing of the goods as seconds. In THis 


particular case the goods were not invoiced to us as see 


mds, but even if they had been we would have assumed ene 
of the defects just mentioned. If goods contain tight rayon 
the mere classing of these goods as seconds does not make 
it any easier for the finisher to prevent the breaking of the 


rayon. It is my opinion that such goods should not be 


‘lassed as seconds, but should be classed as containing tig 











rayon and so invoiced to the shing plant. If the finish 
er then wants to assume the responsibility afte ispecting 
the goods, he f course is at hibe ty to do so. If he does 
eare to assume such responsibility, he can so not 
I cust er and e eustomer éar eY m , 
sponsib {tv I he leeis so ly ny evel ne fin 
sher 1s into ed if Lai rd 10 Go! in 4 rayon ind 
‘an therefore be particularly careful in their handling. 
The bleaching ot roods containing rayon, { stated, is 
juite similar to the bleaching of all cotton goods. Ther 
ire two main considerations for the finisher to keep con 
stantly in mind in the finishing of rayon striped goods, 


and they are first of all to do nothing that will have a ten 


dency to break the rayon. When rayon is broken by the 


finisher it is usually done in the bleaching process and 





therefore ile the goods are in the rope form. You are 
doubtless familiar with the fact that rayon, when wet, 
has practically no tensile strength, and therefore care in 
handling, while the goods are wet, cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. The other big problem for the finisher is to 
put nothing in the goods when starching or finishing that 
will effect the luster of the rayon. The rayon stripe is 
put in because of its luster to beautify the fabric, and if, 
therefore, anything is done to the goods to deaden the luster 
of the rayon, the finisher has fallen down in producing one 
of the main results desired in finishing the goods. If, 
therefore, these two main points are kept cofistantly in 
mind during the bleaching and finishing processes, very 
little trouble need be expected. 

The goods are first sewed together into continuous 
lengths, and sometimes put over a singer for a light singe- 
ing. If it can be avoided, it is better not to singe the 
goods because it is very easy to damage rayon stripes by 
having them come in contact with a hot flame. After 
singeing, the goods should be treated with diastafor for 
the purpose of removing the starch. If the goods contain 
no color, that is, either colored cotton threads or colored 
silk threads, they can be run into a kier for a regular boil. 
Some plants prefer not to boil even all white fabrics, but 
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a great many plants do give them a regular pressure boil, 
after which they are pulled out of the kier, washed, given 
a chlorine treatment and allowed to stand long enough for 
the bleaching to be completed. Then again washed, given 
an anti-chlor treatment, washed again and piled in the 
white bins ready for finishing. It is during these various 
washings, while being bleached, that extreme care must be 
taken to minimize the amount of tension put on the goods. 
It is preferable to use a slack washer, but as all plants are 
not equipped with slack washers the ones which are not 
get very good results without them if proper eare is taken 
to minimize the tension. After b'eaching, the goods are 
pulled out and opened up on a seutcher, and usually light- 
ly mangled. A heavy mangling is very dangerous because 
at this point the goods are still wet and therefore in a 
condition to make extremely easy the breaking of the rayon 
threads. On some goods it is desirable not to mangle thera 
at all, especially where the rayon passes over cords; and 
on still others it is sometimes found more desirable not 


even to put them over a scutcher, but to open them up by 





hand, which is naturally an extremely slow process, but even 
at that, better than damaging the cloth. 


Goods containing colored cotton threads or colored silk 


threads must be bleached in a slightly different way from 
all white voods. They eannot be boiled as roods are that 


contain no color. Of course if a peroxide bleach is em- 


ployed, the entire bleaching process, whether the goods 


l 
+ 


contain color or not, is conducted in the kier, but my 


remarks are concerned chiefly with the chlorine bleach. 


Goods ecortaining color are usually scoured in an open 


as outlined 


soaper in lieu of boiling an 


above for all white fabrics. It is sometimes necessary 


{ 
LO 


treat more than once with chlorine, goods containing color 


ed yarn, this being made necessary because they have not 


been boiled and therefore have not had well removed the 
meats and other foreign substances. It is sometimes found 
necessary on goods containing blue stripes to develop them 


1 


| 
with hydrosulphite after being bleached 


4 ? 4 + 
in order to restore 
their original color. I have noticed a difference in the 


amount of luster developing in goods containing colored 


1] . ] 


ilk yarns. A gold shade is always very brilliant. <A 





helio shade less brilliant, and a blue shade having less 
luster than any. This is doubtless due to the fact that the 
gold color, next to the white reflects the light better than 
the other colors, and the blue reflecting it worse than any 
others. 

From this point the problem becomes one of finishing, 
so after the mangling mentioned, the goods are dried and 
are then ready either for dyeing or for finishing. There is 
nothing special to be said about the dyeing of these fab- 


} 
] ll light 


ries because they are practically always dyed into 
or medium shades which can be produced on a padder in the 
same manner as all cotton fabrics. In the finishing of them, 
however, in fact of any fabric containing rayon, the second 
big feature for the finisher to remember, namely that of 
preserving the luster of the silk should be especially kept 
in mind. Large quantities of starch and oil should not be 
used. It is desirable in starching to use as nearly as possi- 
ble starching materials with transparent qualities, such as 
gums and waxes of various kinds. Starches have a ten- 
dency to coat over the silk stripe and to prevent the re- 
flection of light, while gums and waxes having transparent 
qualities, do not to any appreciable extent effect the luster 
of the silk. Fabries of this kind are usually finished in‘o 
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soft or semi-soft finishes, so that large quantities of starch 
are not necessary. After starching, the goods are dried, or 
partially dried and stretched to the desired width on the 
tenter frame, at which time the drying 


can be completed. 
The calendering or finishing, and the put-up and packing 
is then done depending upon the particular requirements 
of the customer. 

kind 


briefly mentioning the possibilities of celanese. 


A paper of this would not be complete without 
Some won 
derful cross dyeing effects have been secured with this new 
form of silk, and in this age of violent style fluctuations 
and the demand for anything new or novel, there seem to 
field. There 


bleaching, dy 


be wonderful possibilities in this has been 


very little development in the 


shing of fabrics containing celanese in the 





IS no reason why it cannot be satisfactori 


should not be far distant when there should be 


time 


goods of this type manufactured the South, which should 
be bleached, dyed and finished in the 





also 


ind more of the cotton mills are experimenting with its 
anufacture, and if it enjoys the popularity that I believe 
s ahead of it, it will not be long before southern finish 
ing plants will be well fixed to handle 
There are a few important things to keep nd in 
bleaching of goods containing celanese, one being that it 


will not stand high temperatures and therefore cannot be 


boiled in a kier. The temperature should not exceed 180 
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degrees in 
of the silk is to be 


the bleaching, dyeing or 


preserved. 





which can be used in bleaching it ud be Kept as 
nearly neutral as possible. The dyeing ndled in ver 
much the same mechanical manner as the dyeing of a 
cotton, or other artifici: silk rip ) Spe 
dyes must be used, such dyes being le by the manufa 
turers of the celanese silk as well as other dyestuff manu 
facturers. Cotton has no aftfir e ( nd 
celanese has practically no affinity for regular types oi 
cotton dves Therefore the vO r i ( ade 
up in the ime Dat! nd upon pi g tl Foods oug 
this mixture g ( ed re so nd ) 
There are ! ! f be D 
ng now being dor e §S r ore 
es 0 ibries ! nil 
nother vas ru 
cessfull ( ! e So S 
ong since a peal We 
nterested { ) 
eral 5 
ve show? ( ! r 3 
een roe é >. ¥ 
Olds f ib 
OLLEYV ( ) 
etn I _ 
roving oul 
re en , a 


Southern Textile Association Meeting at 
Columbus a Huge Success 





Lhe Cc mp Georgia, eeting of the Southern Textile 
Assoc on, held on Friday and Saturday, October 16th 
and 17th, made itself an epoch in the history of the orga 
n for several reasons First was the lay fr or the 
dation, by President Grimes and Se retary Cobb, for 
extension of its activities and a broadening of the scope 

of its work. This as ae velop d pa e arly n the repo. 
if Mr. Cobb, which outlined the ste ps already taken and 
prospect toward securing recognition of the Associatior 

as a vital factor in connection with textile standa ZAT1O 
und specification work. The Association unanimously ap 


proved Mr. Cobb’s actions thus far, and pledged its support 


nd cooperation in le Tulure DV authorizing him to ¢ 


along this direction. 


nue his efforts 
Another feature placed officially petore e Associa 


‘ } od } + . 
for the first time, was the matter ol reorganiz 





eussion committee work, and from the ideas 


Columbus, it is certain that some definitely fruitful steps 


will be taken to improve the value of this most im 


division of the organization to the individual en 


Columbus justified the advance prediction that enter 


tainment worthy of the occasion would be supplied, and 
everyone attending was eager to testify to the genuineness 


of the hospitality accorded by the hostess city. A r 


cord- 
breaking attendance had not been anticipated, but even so, 


1] 


he number present was gratifyingly large, especially for the 
rst day of the meeting; a good representation coming 

Carolinas as well as from Alabama and Georgia. The 
eeting drew at least one man from so far a location as 
Texas. 


The report of Secretary Cobb, which he made rather as 


general chair 





discussion, W eh hig o 
pe taken up € 
t roceec IT 
The Fri : ‘ 
iditoriun e ( jus ( ) 


MT. Stin pson, ¢ ( S a~ 
on, following \v Hon. J. H Dimo I 
Co] ibus, weleomed S 4 
terward 4 | \\ 
He afterward presented Brig G b VV 
’ ndal Fort Be oy ( = 
especial] nvited e delegates to “4 O- 
eon and infar s demor | Fri 


rnoon. Arthur B. Carter. of Gastonia, N. C., re- 








( \ 1 
sponded on behalf of the visitors 

After Mr. Carter’s remarks, President Gru read a 

er from George S. Harris, of At ta, president of the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Assoc Georo extending 

from his association and exprt ng regret 
to attend the Columbus mee 
Report of Secretary Cobb. 

The pre sident next called upon F. Gordon Cobb, general 
ma *, Laneaster Mills, ] Ss who 
was elected secretal easurery ¢ Asso P 
Asheville meeting in Jur S eal Sir k 
cround for Mr. Cobb’s report was given brie s re 
marks, thev are reproduced her pra : 

“Since some of the items I wish to mention at this 
1 e are I ely elated lL eoul " 1 








































continuous line of thought through my report, and there- 


I will present them to you in numerical order,’ he 


since our June meeting, I have done considerable 


work to f the southern Textile Association recognized by 





the American Engineering Standards Committee, and I have 


been partially successful, as I will explain, but before ex 


give you a brief outline of 


plaining about this, I wish to 


the work preceding, and its object. 


“Several years ago, in 1916 to be exact, we started out 


with this idea: that if it 


would be practicable lor you to 


call into your office fifty of the most expert carders in th 
South, and fift 


ful mills in the South, and ask that body of one hundred 


y of the superintendents of the most success 


men any particular question about carding, say, for ex 
ample, what from experience they had found to be the best 
speed for a beater on a finisher picker, or the beats per inch 
produce the strongest, most 


even number 30s yarn, and suppose that 75 out of the hun 


for American inch cotton to 


dred men would give you practically the same answer, the 


wouldn’t vou think you were getting some pretty good infor 
mation? If your mill was not in line with what they had 
told you, wouldn’t you begin to look into it and see if you 
weren’t wrong? 


“With thi 


is idea in view, we started a questionnaire sys- 








tem, with the idea of compiling information in this manner, 
members of the Southern Textile Asso 
Out of 
sectional meetings, the first of which was held in 
December, 1920, under Mr. Boyd’s presidency. 


and giving it to the 


ciation at the semi-annual meetings. this system 
latio! tl nual meeting t , 


grew the 
Charlotte in 
We have done considerable work in the sectional meetings. 
The mills all over the South have been benefited by that 


work. It does seem as if we have covered a very wide range 


of subjects. We have discussed practically every mill prob 


lem, and it does seem that now is the time to get down to 


brass tacks, so to speak, and get definite information which 


can have the approval of the Southern Textile Association 


as being practically a standard until we find something bet 


ter. What few standards we have, you all know, have be 
set up by the machinery builders and textile schools and 
other sourees. You know whether your mill is complying 


with these standards. If the majority of the mills in the 


Soutl 
pouln 





are not complying with these standards, surely ther 


must be something wrong—either the standards are wrong, 
} ; ; + +} ° 
or the majority of the mills are wrong. 


c 


“We 


something to say about settins 


. 


practical man to hav 
All bi 


today, the most in 


are laving or the 


lé ing 


plans 
up these standards. 
business realizes that standards are, 
portant step 


search for information along this line, I received the shock 


toward industrial efficiency. In making a 


of my life when I began to learn of the vast amount of work 
that has been done in practically every big business in t] 


i 


whole country except textiles. The American Engineering 


Standards Committee consists of nine national engineering 


societies, seven departments of our own government, and 
nineteen national associations, which cover practically ever) 
I would just like 


1e scope which it covers; for ex- 


industry in the world—except textiles. 


1 


to give you an idea of tl 


ample, the national coal associations, the motor accessories 


manufacturers, the motor truck assuciations, the piping and 
heating contractors, federal ship building companies, elec 
tric light and power companies, brick manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations, bell telephone companies, supply and machinery 
manufacturers (that’s getting pretty close to us)—and so 
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on, practically every industry in the whole country—except 
textiles. 

get interested in this 
Don’t you 


“Can’t you see that if we do not 
business, somebody is going to do it for us. 
realize also that it will be to the best interest of the mills 


from the financial standpoint if the practical man has some- 


thing to say about setting up the standards fo1 their prod- 
ucts? Let me illustrate—I do not ask you to believe the 


‘ 


statement I am going to make unless I might demonstrate it 


—but I can go into your mill, and set your folders to fold 
36 inches every stroke, fold 100 yards of cloth, lay that 
cloth on the floor, without any stretching, put a steel tape 
on it, and in some instances it will measure more than 100 
yards with the folder folding exactly 36 inches, every stroke. 


Then a yard is not a yard in some instances. I could prob 


ably cite instances of where sixteen ounces do make a 


not 


pound. 

“These are some of the things we must get to the bot 
tom of; these are the things we need more light on, so to 
speak. When a commission house receives a complaint on 
an order of goods you send them, they write to the president 
of the mill, the president has the superintendent up and 


explains to him that the mill is going broke, the superin 


tendent goes‘ into the mill, and gets the cloth room man and 
OSS Weaver and repeats everything that the commission 
house and the president have said, and every time it is told 
the darn thing gets bigger and bigger. A couple of over- 
a string and, until that 


mil) 


seers see their jobs hanging by 
off, 
probably put enough first-class cloth into seconds to have 


seare wears for the next few months that will 


given the eustomer the whole shipment and paid the freight 
Gentlemen, the standardization of allowances for 
Yes, I heard you 

But you 
buy cotton on a standard, don’t you? If standards can be 
‘iation in 


besides. 


seconds will cut out such things as that 


when you thought it: ‘That’s a pretty big job.’ 


set up for such smal] differences as a slight var 


color of cotton, that the buyer and seller can agree on—he- 
cause there is a standard—then does it seem a great big jul 


to set up a standard for allowa or seconds, scratch-ups, 
thin places, threads out, whi é common to all mills 
making any particular style of goods! 


this standardization business before 


“We must get into 


somebody does it for 


It is appalling to realize the n 


lions of dollars invested in textiles, when 


the products are 
old in such a hap-hazard way. 


“The 


reco! 


43 r ] 
menilol ] no intended as 


next item I wish to 


endation to the Association; it is merely given you 


t 


as food for thought, based on the experience I have had with 


the Association. First, I do not believe that our president 


holds office long enough. Our president comes in at one 


meeting, prepares an annual address, and goes out at the 


next meeting. If he had any constructive ideas he hasn’t 


had time to put them into action. 


e of our Alabama meet- 





“Next, gentlemen, about the tin 
ing, and about the time of the organization of the Textile 
Operating Executives of Georgia, I made the suggestion to 
get our sectional committee work divided up into zones or 
states. I believed, for example, that North Carolina is more 
interested in fine spinning than Georgia, and that probably 
South Carolina is more interested in print cloth and dobby 
weaving than North Carolina is, and that is the reason why 
we continue to have the semi-annual meetings; we move 
from place to place with the semi-annual meetings in order 


to allow the people from various sections of the South to 
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attend. Wouldn’t we, therefore, get more concerted action 
if we had the sectional meetings divided up into zones or 
states where the men working with common things could 
discuss these more in detail, and then have the chairmen re- 
port to the semi-annual meetings. Please understand that 
the Association must always remain the parent Association. 
We could never get the combined support of the mill presi- 
dents and treasurers if we had a number of separate state 
associations only, and, gentlemen, we have plans in view in 
which we will need the combined support of the mill heads, 
and the Southern Textile Association is the only association 
that can get that support.” 

Here Mr. Cobb paused long enough to read extracts 





Oscar D. Grimes, President. 
from letters received from mill officials which were in en- 
dorsement of the Association work, and which he presented 


to indicate the interest manifested by the mill heads in the 
Association, and their apparent willingness to cooperate 
in further extending its usefulness. 

“Next is the idea of a section of master mechanics,” re- 
sumed Mr. Cobb. “We let that kind of die out, but undoubt- 
edly some of you remember the very able work of the late 
Mr. Rhea in this connection. We want to get that section 
started again. We want to know what supplies it pays a 
mill to repair in the shop. We want to know whether it 
pays to have two men in your shop, or twenty men. Do 
you know now? The item of supplies on our cost sheets 
is mounting higher and higher and higher, and it looks like 
it cannot be stopped. A few years ago a half a cent a 
pound for this cost was considered an average and recently 
it has gone up 300 to 500 per cent. We certainly need 
somebody to tell us something about it. I shall consider 
it a personal favor if you will write me giving me the name 
of any master mechanic who would be able to hold the 
place as chairman of such a committee. 

“The next item is that of a section for finishers. I made 
an effort in this direction several years ago when I tried 
to get Mr. Arrington, superintendent of the Union Bleachery 
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in Greenville, to organize something of this kind.” 


Reverting back to the matter of specifications and stand- 
ards for cotton goods, in emphasizing the part that the 


practical man should play in establishing these standards, 
and the possibilities which lie in that direction, Mr. Cobb 
read a letter from the secretary of the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee which stated while there has 
been comparatively little done so far as the practical man 
is concerned, standards have been established from the 
standpoint of the consumer and buyer, and that there is no 


reason why they should control the program of standards 


in this field, and that there should be a tremendous saving 
to the producer to become interested in this work. As in- 
dicative of the rece ption whieh has bee riven the Associa- 
tion, Mr. Cobb pointed out that in the last list of addresses 
to which certain proposed federal standards for textile ma- 
terials were submitted for criticism, the name of the South- 
ern Textile Association was second, the first being the Na 
tional Association of Finishers of Cotton Fabries Mr. 
Cobb stated that he had been invited to attend the recent 
meeting of Committee D-13 of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, in Greenville, but did not do so because 


he had not had an opportunity to receive the authority of 


the Association to act along this line. Should this be grant- 


ed, he stated, he would be gla work forward 











F. Gordon Cobb, Secretary-Treasurer. 
and do whatever he could. 


In concluding his remarks, Mr. Cobb said that “Mr. 
Grimes and I are going to put forth every effort in our 
power to make the Southern Textile Association bigger and 


bigger, and I only wish that I had some way to get under 
the skin of every individual here today, to get you to 
realize the wonderful opportunities that you are missing 
by not joining actively and personally into the work of the 





Association. You know, you can have a number of expert 
section men to tell you about fixing looms, you can have 
a number of overseers to tell you how to oversee a room, 
but you will not be much of a fixer or an overseer until you 


+} +} + ws 
get in there and do some of that fixing or overseeing your- 


self. There never was a time in the history of the 
If you will 


world 


when it was so true that knowledge is power. 


only take my word for it and enter into the work of the 


Association with all your heart, go to every sectional meet- 
ing that you can attend, talk until the chairman calls you 
down, ask al] the fool questions you can think of, you will 
find out things about your own job that you never dreamed 
of, it will broaden you out more than anything I know of, 
and, incidentally, you will be a bigger overseer or superin- 
tendent than your boss every thought you’d be.” 

Hearty unanimous approval was given Mr. Cobb’s ac- 


tions so far, with reference to the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, and he was instructed and empowered 
with authority to cooperate and work with this and similar 
organizations further according to his judgment and ideas, 
and to report progress to the Association from time to time. 
At the suggestion of David Clark, of Charlotte, Harry H. 
Boyd, former president of the Association, but now retired 
from active mill work, was named as assistant to Mr. Cobb 
in the standardization work, because of the intense interest 
he manifested in this subject during his connection with the 
Association. 

This was the only feature of Mr. Cobb’s report receiving 
official action. The matter of re-dividing the discussion sec- 
tion or division work was taken up and discussed, but held 
for consideration until the annual meeting in the Summer of 
1926. 


on this topic was the possibility of re-organizing the work 


One interesting point brought out in the discussion 


according to the product manufactured, rather than in agree- 
ment with geographical or state lines; in other words, in- 
stead of having a North Carolina section, a South Carolina 
section, a Georgia section, ete., to form sections devoted to 
fine yarns, print cloth weaving, duck weaving, fancy weav 
ing, ete. 

After some announcements by Paul K. McKenney, pres- 

Textil 


ident of the Columbus Association, and others, re- 


7 + > 
garding the entertainment, 


Colyar $. Tatum, superintendent 
of the Consolidated Textile Corporation, Bonham, Texas, 
who probably came further than any mill man to attend the 
meeting, was called upon, and brought grettings from Texas 
to the members, expressing his interest in the work being 
promulgated by the Association. Mr, Tatum, who was the 


official representative of the Texas Textile Association to 
the Columbus meeting, referred to the recent meeting of 
that Association at Denison, stating that those interested 
would find a complete account of the diseussion held there 


in the November number of Corron. 
The Angle of Spinning Frame olls. 


The next feature of the program was a period of prac- 
tical discussion, the first subjeet taken up being spinning. 
This discussion, in the absence of Chairman Car] R. Harris, 
was led by Past-President James A. Chapman, Jr., of In- 
man, S. C. 
that coming down from Atlanta he had learned of a Georgia 
mill which has been able to increase the front roll speed on 
25s warp from 135 to 152 turns by changing the angle of 


In opening the diseussion, Mr. Chapman stated 


the roll stands on spinning frames, and called upon W. L. 
Phillips, superintendent, Social Cirele Cotton Mill Com- 
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pany, Social Circle, Ga., to give his experience in this con- 





nection. 


“I have some old Lowell spinning that was equipped 
with the 25-degree stands,” responded Mr. Phillips, “and 
135 out of the front roll. I 
also had 12 Lowell frames that 


were equipped with the 35-degree stands, and I could run 


was as much as I could get 


came out later, and which 
these frames at 150, with the same spindle, same ring, same 


traveler, and everything. The only difference was in the 
stand, and so I made up my mind that the difference in 
stands so I bought some 35-degree 
stands for the older frames, and immediately speeded them 


There 


was the cause of if 
up the same as the others, and they ran just as good. 
was one thing I ran into: the frames that I changed were too 
low. The spinners were always complaining about having 
to stoop over to get up the end. I made a trip through one 
of the mills in Augusta, and saw they had the frames raised 
up three or four inches from the floor. When I got home 1 
jacked mine up and put blocks under them, and that elim- 
inated the stooping over to get up the ends, so I immediate- 
ly equipped the entire room with the 35-degree stands and 
raised the frames four inches from the floor. 


“Later I installed fifteen frames, and I wanted these 
frames built higher from the floor, and with the 35-degree 
stand. The Saco-Lowell people didn’t want to do it at 
first, and it took me three months to get the order through. 
I put these frames up and started them up at 152 r.p.m. on 
25s, and they are running that way today. 

“TI believe a 40-degree stand would be even better.” 

“What was the theory that induced you to make the 
change?” asked Mr. Chapman. 

“Tt makes the distance shorter from the bite of the roll to 
the thread guide,’ explained Mr. Phillips. “Then there 
is less drag on the front sieel roll. It is almost a straight 
level from the back of the steel roll to the guide wire on the 
35-degree stand, and my theory is that a 45-degree stand 
would make it level.” 

“That is just on filling?’ asked Mr. Chapman. 

“On both warp and filling,” replied Mr. Phillips. 

“What was your end breakage per hundred spindles be- 
asked P. A. 
S. C. 


fore and afterward?” Smith, superintendent, 
-acifie Mills, Lyman, 
closely,” said Mr. Phillips, 
“but my spinning looks better at My 
208 spindles to the frame.” 

“the con- 


“T didn’t cheek up on it that 
the higher speed. 
spinners run six to ten sides, 


In other words, Mr. (¢ brought out, 


hanman 
ditions are just the same as before, except that you get a 
greater production per operative. I think this is interesting, 
and I am going back and buy some stands to try it out on at 
least one frame, anyhow.” 

“T can give you some idea as to the cost,” suggested Mr. 
Phillips. “It costs about $104 per frame; you have to 
change the gears and scavenger roll weights, and lap sticks, 
ete.” 

“But for an increase of 20 turns on the front roll, that 
isn’t so expensive,’ commented Mr. Chapman. 

The next question taken up was, “Is there any advantage 
to be derived from the combination warp and filling wind 
for straight filling wind for warp spinning?” 

J. 8. 
ton Mills, stated that he has been running the combina- 
tion build on six frames, day and night, for a period, and 
that he finds he can get more yarn on the bobbin. 


“What do the spinners say about it?” 


JAMMON, overseer of spinning at Exposition Cot- 
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4 “The spinners like it,’ said Mr. Gammon, “but lots 
times when you make a change they’ll say it is 
regardless, and you must try it out for a time to see. 


better 


“Yes, and sometimes they’ll say a thing is bad regard- 
ess,’ commented Mr. Chapman. 
“What is this combination build, anyhow?” asked Mr 
rowl 


“You use a filling build with the regular 


xplained A. S. Griffith, Manchester (Ga.) Cotto 


cam, 


Mills. 


warp 
“How long a stroke?” inquired Mr. Brown. 

“You lengthen the stroke, but as to how much depends 
pon the size of the ring,” replied Mr. Griffith. “You want 
it so that when the ring fills up the bobbin will be full.” 

“As I understand it,” added Mr. Chapman, “the stroke 
is really the length of the bobbin with the taper taken off. 
How about the spooling, Mr. Griffith? That’s 


ran into trouble.” 


where we 
“We have no difficulty there,’ responded Mr. Griffith. 
Mr. Cobb here explained that this differed from the reg- 

ular filling or warp wind in that a filling let-off and warp 

cam are used. 

it?” Mr. Griffith 


Beaumont 


“What advantages do you claim for 
W. A. Black, superintendent, 
S. C. 

“On the filling wind, all spinners know that you cannot 


was asked by 
Manufacturing Company, Spartanburg, 


fill the ring full exactly, because atmospheric conditions and 
other things will enter in there, but with this combination 
wind you can run the frame until the ring is full,” said Mr. 
Griffith. 


Mr. Chapman brought in the point that probably with 


thls 


build, the yarn could be used on the Barber-Colman 


high-speed spooler, sinee the makers claim that filling wind 





not be used on this machine 


“On this combination wind,” said President Grimes, 


‘where you use the filling let-off, it allows the ring rail to go 


e top. Or the warp V nd shortens the troke every 

ne it makes a stroke; therefore you have a taper on the 

bottom and top. On fil ng wind you have a short stroke that 

begins at the bottom and works back. On the combination 

wind you begin and work up to the top and then up and 
down.” 

Mr. Griffith declared that the biggest advantage he had 
lerived from the combination build was in the spool ng, 
since he had been able to increase the speed from 800 t 
1,200 at this point, add ne that it spoois better. The ir 
srease 1n speed on the spoolers was made n ¢ inging ron 
he regular warp wind in spinning, he said in response to 


a question. 


Mr. Connelly asked if Mr. Griffith used the warp bob 
yin for the combination build. He ited tl] e had tried 
the combination wind and had fifteen minutes less on the 
loff as compared with the regular warp wind. 


“T use a warp bobbin,” replied Mr. Griffith. 


not use the filling type bobbin because it will fill up too big 


at the bobbin. In changing to the combination wind, we 


lecreased the diameter of our bobbins 1/16th inch.” 

5 ae. 
of Mr. Connelly’s wit 
that 


wind, he had difficulty in spooling. 


to tha 


Lehmuth reported an experience similar to 


= 


h regard to a short doff, and added 


while the ends did seem to run better than the warp 


“Could that be spooled in a regular shuttle spooler?” 
asked G. R. Brook, superintendent, Mary-Leila Cotton Mills, 
Greensboro, Ga. “No, sir, it could not,” replied Mr. Grif- 
fith. 
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ed to know if 
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do not 
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an instance where { 
him a sample bobbin, and that with t e conditions, ex- 
cept that he used warp wind, hi ne re 
yarn oO! the bobbin than s 
Mr. Clark brought out that probably everyone agreed 
that the short traverse ive petter runi Y pir yr, Dub 
that the difficul y was in the freque! i ng “Now tp 
the combination build you get a sho nd are allow- 
ed to put more yarn on the bobbi: 
In explaining his remarks, Mr. Smit d that insofar 
as better running spinning con I é l- 
ing wind, “but you cannot get ar n on the bi n 
with the same conditior 
W. A. Blac or spa I 24 1S d 
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was no dist uSs1lO!I 

Mr. Chapman next broug ) trie stop 
motions on bean 
the other day 
looms, and I suggested that he make ne for a warper. 
I just wanted to see tried 
it.’ No one discussed this subject « 

The final spinning question was [ro l t, super- 
ta., who want- 


bobbin 


intendent, Swift Spinning Mills, Col 


anyone knew of a qu | lear ng or 




























































cleaning machine which would clean a warp bobbin which 
is 1/16 inch smaller at the base than at the top, in other 
words, one with a reverse taper, but no one replied. 


L. L. Brown, of Clifton, §. C., chairman of the weaving 
division, next took the floor. Before beginning the weav- 
ing discussion, Mr. Brown made several statements concern- 
ing features of Secretary Cobb’s report. In the first place, 
he declared that the members should consider themselves 
extremely fortunate in having such a capable man as Mr. 
Cobb in that position. 

As to Mr. Cobh’s remarks concerning folders not meas- 
uring evenly, Mr. Brown said Mr. Cobb had pulled that on 
him, and that on the face of it he didn’t believe it. But, 
“because of his faith in Gordon Cobb,’ he went home and 
after some tests found it to be true. With reference to 
standardization of tolerances, he said that, “when it comes 
to a matter of seconds, we do not know what constitutes a 
‘second.’ You can take two clothroom men and let them 
pass on the same piece of cloth and they will disagree. How 
will we arrive at what does constitute a piece of seconds 
on print cloths, for example? I was thinking the other 
night that we might have a meeting with a display of cloth, 
have a half a dozen mills send in a piece of goods on the 
verge between second and firsts according to their classifi- 
cation, and see how many of those at the meeting would 
put it in firsts and how many in seconds. If the majority 
of men say this is a first-class piece of cloth, then let’s see 
how many defects there are in this cloth, and of what nature, 
and that should be a step toward standardizing the allow- 
ance or tolerance of those defects.” Admitting the difficulty 
in having every man examine each piece of cloth personal- 
ly, Mr. Brown suggested the possibility of having moving 
pictures of each fabric made and thrown on the screen at 
the meeting, with an explanation of each piece and each de- 
fect. 

In taking up the weaving discussion proper, Mr. Brown 
stated that he had attended the September meeting of the 
Textile Operating Executives of Georgia, and would rather 
follow the lines of the questionnaire discussed at that meet- 
ing. The first question was, “For what fabrics are steel 
harness best suited as compared with twine harness?” Mr. 
Brown stated that, “at the meeting in Atlanta there wasn’t 
so much discussion on that because very few of them had 
used stee] harness, but the idea was that it was best on 20s 
and under, but some of the Carolina mills have been using 
it on print cloths for a number of years.” He called upon 
D. W. League, overseer weaving, F. W. Poe Manufacturing 
Company, Greenville, S. C. Mr. League reported favorable 
results with steel] harness on tobacco cloths and fancies, de- 
elaring that he had not tried it much on sheetings. 

W. A. Black was next asked to give his experience. “On 
our print cloths, 68x72, we used cotton harness for years,” 
he said, “but we found that the life of the cotton harness 
was so short that we changed to the German heddle and find 
it very satisfactory and are now running our print cloths 
with the German heddle. 

“On 110x64, 18s yarn, we are using the duplex steel hed- 
dle. On the four-leaf twill we use the flat steel heddle. 
It is about the only thing with which we can make the high- 
count goods satisfactorily.” He said his weavers run 12 to 
14 looms. 

It was necessary to bring the discussion to a elose at this 
point, due to the lack of time, but Chairman Brown brought 
out other questions which he wanted to place before the 
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members for thought and consideration between now and the 
next weaving discussion meeting. Among these were the 
following: “Are battery hands a good thing?” and “What 
is the greatest cause or causes of automatic looms stop- 
ping?” 

Before the session was closed, Mr. Cobb urged upon the 
superintendent and overseers the importance of their dis- 
cussing the plans and work of the Association with the pres- 
idents and treasurers of their individual mills. He mention- 
ed the plans on foot for the Textile Foundation, which will 
require the support of the financial executives and urged the 
operating men to begin to stress its importance at their own 
This concluded the morning session. 

Visit to Fort Benning. 

An entertainment feature which probably has not been 
excelled for interest and novelty was furnished by the Co- 
lumbus committee for Friday noon and afternoon. At the 
conclusion of the morning session, the visitors were con- 
veyed to Fort Benning, the largest infantry training school 
in the world, which is six miles from Columbus. Here the 
conventioners were delighted with the serving, in army style, 
of a “rolling kitchen” luncheon. And this observer—and 
participant—is here to state that this feature made a de 
cided hit with the folks. We didn’t notice Runge nor any 
of the other textile representatives of the A. E. F. holding 
back on the army chow, to say nothing of the rest of us 
to whom it was a new experience. 

After the luncheon, the delegates witnessed an impressive 
and instructive infantry and auxiliary arms demonstration 
which included the demonstration of tanks, machine guns 
trench mortars, rifle squads, ete. 

The visitors were intensely interested in the entire dem- 
onstration, which provided an opportunity of exhibiting tc 
the Association members what is being done at Fort Benning 
in the way of national defense. The demonstration was in 
charge of Major F. E. Uhl, M.P. & T. officer of the infantry 
school, with Captain C. A. Pritchett as assistant. Captain 
Walter Dumas acted as announcer. The first exhibit con- 
sisted of two tanks, one large and one small, the latter 
demonstrating the crossing of a shell hole. The next exhibit 
was a gun section, which gave a demonstration of a gun 
squad in action. Machine guns formed the next demonstra- 
tion, which consisted of target-shooting and anti-aircraft 
firing. A three-inch trench mortar and a 37-mm. gun pro- 
vided the next exhibit. A display of field communications 
was next explained, consisting of one field radio, one field 
telephone, one switchboard, one reel cart with wire, and 
one group of carrier or homing pigeons. A demonstration 
of smoke-sereens and tear gas bombs concluded the pro 


offices. 


gram. 
The Banquet. 

At seven o’clock Friday evening, everybody returned t 
the auditorium of the power company, which had meantime 
been transformed into a banquet hall. Here a most pal. 
atable meal was served by the ladies of the First Presby- 
terian Church, with musical accompaniment by an excellent 
orchestra. Paul K. McKenney acted as toastmaster. 

The entertainment features were extraordinarily unique, 
and, like the entertainment at the Fort, were especially in- 
teresting and well received because of their novelty. All of 
the effort expended by the Columbus committee was thor- 
oughly justified in the program and its reception. 

At the conclusion of the meal, the safety squad of the 
Columbus Electric & Power Company staged a life-saving 
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demonstration in four acts. The squad was introduced by 
R. M. Harding, vice-president of the company. The first 
two acts demonstrated the wrong and right ways of resusci- 
tation following an electrie shock; the other two acts showed 
the correct and incorrect means of first-aid for broken bones 
and cut arteries sustained from a fall. 

The next feature was a monologue by Arthur Emrick, 
who introduced himself as “the only ham-selling Jew in 
Georgia.’”’ He delighted the banqueters with anecdotes and 
poems, 

Unfortunately, the Columbus committee had asked the 
Southern Textile Association Orchestra to perform, and just 
as unfortunately, they had agreed to do so, and in order 
to get their part out of the way as quickly as possible, they 
were next introduced. The sole surviving members of their 
last perpetration, H. E. Runge and Marion T. Grimes, were 
introduced by Robert W. Philip, who led them through sev- 
eral of their sacrileges upon the name of Music. Luckily 
for the artists (?), all of the vegetables had been consumed 
or removed from the tables. The worst-played and worst- 
received number was “Mamma’s Gone to Australia, ’Cause 
Papa Eats Soda-Crackers in Bed,” while, “Peeping through 
the Knot-Hole in Father’s Wooden Leg” ran it a close sec- 
ynd as the World’s Worst Song. 

The concluding feature of the banquet was a “fake” 
radio speech of the president, which went over in good 
shape. 

Mr. McLaurine’s Address. 


An address by William M. MecLaurine, secretary, Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia, was the feature of 
the Saturday morning session, which was held in the Civic 
Room of the Hotel Ralston, with President Oscar D. Grimes 
Mr. MeLaurine’s subject was 


The Trail of the Calf 


and he spoke in part as follows: 

“Every person who attempts to make a speech or preach 
a sermon should have a central theme or text. Whether he 
is able to stay with it and develop it is another matter. It 
is not fair to the speaker or to the public to fail in this. 
Hence, in keeping with custom and in order that these re- 
marks may feebly cling around some central core, I read 
the following lines from the pen of Samuel Foss. He has 
named this poem ‘The Calf Path’, but I have changed it to 
‘The Trail of the Calf.’ .The poem follows and forms my 


text ° 


in the chair. 


“One day, through a primeval wood, 
A calf walked home as good calves should, 
And left a trail all bent askew, 
A crooked trail, as all calves do. 


“ ‘Since then two hundred years have fled 
And I infer the calf is dead, 
But still he left behind his trail, 
And thereby hangs my moral tale 


“‘The trail was taken up next day 
By a lone dog that passed that way; 
And then a wise bell-wether sheep 
Pursued the trail o’er dale and steep, 
And led his flock behind him, too, 
As good bell-wethers always do. 


“¢And from that day, o’er hill and glade, 
Through those old woods a path was made, 
And many men wound in and out, 

And bent and turned and crooked about, 
And uttered words of righteous wrath, 
Because ’twas such a crooked path. 
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‘But still they followed—do not 


The first migrations of that calf, 





And through this winding woodway stalked 
Because he wobbled when he - 

“He proceeds to tell us that the path became a lane and 
that the lane became a road orse toiled 
on with his load beneath the burning and traveled some 
three miles in one. 

“*And men in two centuries and a 
Trod in the footsteps of that 
For men are prone to go it blind, 
Along the calf-ways of the 
And work away from sun 
To do as other men have done.’ 

“This poem by Sam Foss is typical in practically every 
vocation of life. 

“Nations and individuals have followed the trail of the 
calf. 

eOhing { ; IOC } + ] 

China—for thousands of years followed this trail and 
even went so far as to build a hugs ill around its empire 
in order to prevent any outside nations from destroying its 
trails. Government, society, education, religions all followed 


the trail until stagnation and disintegration set The wall 


was torn down, the trails were changed, 
and China awoke, lost in the wl 


So great was the shock that even yet she 


new ideas came in, 


.] 
iri Ol 


national development. 
has not found her- 
self, hence she still gropes, hoping some day to make her 
adjustments and take her place in the 
nations. 

“The renaissance in the fourteenth was another 
evidence of nations and people finding that the trail of re- 
ligion and art and music and government and society was 
devious, circuitous, blase’, incomplete and grooved. People 
began to wonder if all art and literature and science worth 
while had been devised or invented or discovered. Someone 
dared question the religion of the established church, some- 
one dared proclaim a new discovery in someone 
dared paint a new picture and write a new book, and the 
world went mad to think of the hereties of 
leaders 


great galaxy of 


century 


sc1lence, 


customs. These 


declared—“We will not follow the trail longer.” 


Out of that decision came the greatest mental, spiritual and 
commercial awakening that the world has ever known. The 
great discoveries 


date from that century. America was dis- 


covered in 1492 and practically all other discoveries date 


not so far from this. Science, with its blessings to man- 


kind had its initiation there, and later took the mighty and 


majestic sweep that hands to us today the blessings with 
which we are surrounded. A great religious awakening 
came along soon after, and the Protestant Church, with ed 
Martin Luther, John Knox, John Calvin, Charles Wesley 
and hundreds of others said that we need a new trail. so im 
stead of following we will blaze a trail and make a way for 
religious progress to travel over. 

“America, with all of its spirit of fre and equality 


and opportunity owes these blessings to a group of people 


who looked down the trail of government and religion and 


oppression, made by the calves of religious and civil po- 


Og 


tentates and then calmly, yet determined, they said, ‘We 
will not follow the trail any longer.’ 
“England and France and Holland and other nations 


spoke to their subjects and said, ‘Follow the trail.’ These 


oppressed people, seeking- new lives and new opportunities 
came to America, but these nations sent their representatives 
to make trails for them. The Continental Congress, the 


Mecklenburg Declaration, the Declaration of Independence, 
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were all expressions of a people who had found that there 


roads that could be made over which civilization 


were new 
could travel faster and more comfortably. Hence England 
received their ‘ipse dixit? and the old trail of the calf 
bec a « USCICSS 

It may not be out of place here to somewhat modify 
this seemingly rather revolutionary development, and say 


calf always led from where the calf 


that the trail of the 
was to what it desired, and was necessary for its health and 


1] 
t 


welfare. Just so, in all of 


cated, the objects sought for as necessary and desired were 


these changes that I have indi- 


not abandoned, but the method of securing them was modi- 
fied or changed. 

“Because of the physiography of our United States, be- 
cause of the difference in climates, soil, and other physical 
conditions, because of the difference in types of people who 
settled in the North and those who settled in the South, it 
was perfectly natural that the trails of the government 
and social life should be different. As long as our country 
was sparsely populated, as long as we were far enough apart 
to seldom come in contact with each other, each section made 
and followed its own trail. 

“By and by populations increased, transportation im 
proved, commercial life began to reach across this once 
uninhabited space. Trails began to cross. The government, 
once a rather loose protectorate, was beginning to tighten 
up, and people began to wrangle as to whether states or 
the nation should say how the trails should run. Out of 
the great conflict of the Civil War came a new nation, with 
each section endeavoring to make its trails combine har- 
moniously with the other section so that prosperity and 
progress in government and religion and education and 
social customs would pass frictionless from the piney peaks 
of Maine to the Rio Grande and from Puget Sound to the 
last Key of Florida. 

“But enough of the civic side of life. In old England 
up to the year 1733 carding and spinning and weaving 
cloth by hand had been done for long periods of time, but 
one day, a man—John Kay—looked down the trail and said, 
‘There is another and better way to do this.’ 

“There is another way to go, and out of that idea came 
the evolutionary products of textile machinery. Other men 
looked down the trail of hand power and horse power and 
water power, and said, ‘There is a better trail,’ and out 


of that came the steam engine, electric and hydro-electric 


power, with its countless million ergs of ability. 

“We think we are living in a progressive age now, with 
what we call modern mills and modern machinery and mod- 
We pat ourselves complacently, and say we 
We are Daniel 


followers 


ern villages. 


are the path-finders for posterity. Boones 
blazing the trail through the primeval forest for 


to pursue. 

“T sometimes wonder though, if we are not following 
the trail, and what we are really doing is repairing the road 
which to travel, and 


and making it more comfortable over 


more attractive to the eye. 


“T would not disparage this one bit, because this is a 
necessity, and if it is the only thing that you can do, keep 
doing it, but don’t class yourself as a path-finder, call 
yourself a ‘trail-keeper,’ 

“Tf you read ‘Wanted—A Prophet’ by U. Dodge in the 
August edition of Corron, you have a clear idea of what 1 
am now trying to diseuss. 


“What has been done in the way of new inventions, of 
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simplifying processes, of simplifying machines, of elimi- 
nating processes, of increasing quality and quantity, of 
reducing waste, wear and tear of machinery, and thousands 
of other problems that the mill men meet every day? I 
grant you modifications and adjustments have been made, 
All of these have embodied 


there have been improvements. 


the same old fundamental ideas that have come down from 


the time of the hand loom. Are all of the fundamental 


and basie ideas discovered? Is there nothing new to dis- 
cover? 

“Medical science improves every year, scientists of all 
kinds bring out new truths, some even find out that some of 
our fundamental assumptions have been in error, and new 
assumptions are made which revolutionize certain pro- 
cedures. 

“To state it again, in terms of my theme. Have all of 
the trails been made? Is there nothing left for us to do, 
except keep up the road bed and travel? I do not believe 
it. If you ask me what new trail to make, I cannot tell 
I am not a practical] mill man. If I were a prac- 
able to tell you. It takes 
action to give birth to an 


you. 
tical mill man, I might not be 
intense study, and thought and 
idea. 

“There-are signs of restlessness and restlessness is a sign 
of mental activity, and mental activity is a sign of progress, 
and progress means new trails. 

“Why do I say this? 

“There was a time when a cotton mill was a closed eor- 
The fence around it then not only meant 
safety from fire and accident. It meant ‘We are perfect 
We know everything and we don’t 
want anybody to find it out. We don’t want any new ideas.’ 

“The mill was China with her wall around her; she was 
living in the Twentieth Century A. D., following the trails 
made by the calf in the Twentieth Century B. C. 

“There was a far span between the president and the 


poration in fact. 


within our own selves. 


superintendent and overseers. The superintendent and over- 
seers could know only as little as possible, and this they must 
not discuss outside of their own mill. How could a man be 
a real superintendent and have overseers under such con- 
man do otherwise than follow the 


Some 


ditions? How could any 


ealf trails of other generations? A new day came. 
of the old boys, who were the descendants of the shut- 
mouth line, passed away. I respect their ideas and prin- 
ciples, because they were sincere in their beliefs. But a new 
veneration came in, and this new generation brought with 
them limitless possibilities. They announced—the fence 
is for protection of property and life, and not a barrier of 
Movements travel 


ideas. through cooperation, and we are 


ready. With this ultimatum announced to the world, some 
progressive overseers and superintendents of Georgia, North 
and South Carolina took up the challenge and sent forth a 
eall, saying: ‘Boys, come on and let’s get together and talk 
about our problems.’ 

“Out of that call came the Southern Textile Association, 
organized in 1908 at Charlotte, N. C. 

“Out of these meetings has come the vanguard of textile 
progress in manufacturing. The cooperation of you people 
and the free and unreserved discussions that you have, have 
enabled many a man to go home and change some of his 
trails. 

“Tet me warn you, however, that the darkest spot in 
the civilization of the world was during the Middle Ages. 
Men in authority agreed that everything worth knowing had 
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been found out. There was nothing further to know. If 
you want this condition to obtain in your life, just say that 
we have arrived. We have our mill and manufacturing pro- 
cesses perfected, we don’t want to know any more. We are 
satisfied. 

“Then industrial leprosy will begin to take you apart, 
joint by joint, until you will finally die on some detention 
island of oblivion, ‘unwept, unhonored and unsung.’ 

“I would not have made that depressing statement if 
I had thought that such would ever be your lot. The fact 
that you are here and have been here so many times before, 
the fact that you are alive to your opportunities, that you 
are struggling for new trails, more direct and more rapid 
to travel over, makes me know that all of textile history 
worth while has not been written and all of textil 


progress 
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has no been ae ind all o é ’ P ave 
no been blazed 

Phe Cottor M: l : ( G r 
ends its gr ngs al ) é ‘ 
= { ‘ | 

\ € GO! n of Mr. Mel ldre I 
dent opened the meeting for de ' p y 

tions Dy southe mill mer [ nae ¢ etur 
presented a board showing the development of cotton in its 
different stages, which had been sent. ix e president 
This concluded the business ( nver n was ad- 
journed. During the afternoon, many of the delegates wit 
nessed a football game Fort Benning, while ers attend- 
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ed the Tech-Florida 


Micro-Technique of Textiles 


BY F. J. HOXIE.t 


The microscope can be made of great practical value 
as an auxiliary to many textile operations. The results de- 
pend more on psychology than physics. Large photographs 
made through a microscope can show the dyer and the fin- 
isher the penetration of dyes and starches into the fiber and 
to what extent such agents as 


yarn and will show him 


soluble oils and thin boiling starches change the penetra- 
tion and thereby modify the finish on the goods. In order 
to carry out this work, a microscopist of moderate skill, 
making use of microscopic methods adapted to rapid and 
accurate work, is necessary. This requires neither extra- 
ordinarily long training nor excessively expensive appa- 
ratus. Experience, of course, improves the results as in 
other arts. 

The Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies have 
been making use of microscopy extensively for several years 
in connection with studies on dry rot, dust explosions, ete. 
They have recently been cooperating in this work with the 
Warwick Mills laboratory. 
now been installed in connection with the Mutual 


A microscopic de partment has 
Labora 
tories in Boston. 

The 


mental 


} 


manufacturer cannot afford te do much funda 


research work on technological methods, but must 


devote himself to the practical details of production. Fo 
fundamental research such as the development of micro 
scopic methods, he must cooperate with organizations whicl 
are not under the necessity of confining themselves closels 
to details of production, but which can devote their energ 
to the broad study of general problems. Such an erganiza 
tion can develop methods which have universal application. 
The use of these methods on specific mill problems sneh as 
a dispute as to the cause of stains in goods, defects in 
dyes or finishing, will be solved by the routine mill labora 


by tl e 


researeé 


tory, making use of the methods developed 


laboratory. 
Among the organizations which are fitted to carry ov 
this type of research work are the U. S. Bureau of Stand 


fills 


ards, the large endowed universities and the Factory Mutual 


Research The the 
study problems of interest to manufacturers from the stand- 


Laboratories. business of latter is to 


point of preventing fires which originate in manufactur- 


ing processes. Such fire prevention and manufacturing 


*A paper presented before Committee D-13 of the American So 
ciety for Testing Materials at Greenville, S. C., on October 6, 1925. 
t+Engineer and Special Inspector, Inspection Department, Asso 


ciated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, Boston, Mass. 


eficiency are most intimately connected in most textile 


problems, for example, the oiling of fibers and the action 
of oxidizing dyes. 
Practical studies into the fundamental principles which 


underlie manufacturing operations from which fires orig- 


+ 


inate must be made and in this work, most intimate cooper- 
ation with the manufacturer is of great benefit to both 
parties. Such cooperation will in no way involve trade 





Fig. |. Section of Turkey Red dye tton cloth, 
showing the comparatively slight penetration of the 
dye into the tightly twisted yarn 
secrets or manutacturing methods of co erelal V le, as 
valuable trade secrets are dependent upon details rather 
than fundamentals. In other wor e lay era ition 

and Ohms law in themselves have no eo r va 
without them, none of the valuable mechanical or electri 
inventions would be possible. The oiling of jute and sisal 


is of use not only in facilitating manufacture, but in pre 
serving the fiber and when properly done, can doubtless 
reduce the tendency to spontaneous ignition as indicated by 


some recent work by Mr. Thompson, of the Factory Mutual 
Research Department. 


There will be no duplication of the work of the routine 
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mill laboratory by this research laboratory or no conflict in 
the fields of operation as the mill laboratory begins where 
this laboratory leaves off. The mill laboratory cannot af- 
o do fundamental research work and the research 
laboratory cannot afford, nor has it the facilities to suc- 


ford 


cessfully carry on the detail work of the mill laboratory. 
Practical Microscopic Methods. 

The following brief description will give a genera] idea 
of methods which may be used in a mill microseopie lab- 
oratory. In the study of the penetration of starch into yarn 
or fabrics, or the penetration of dyes into fibers, it will be 
necessary to embed the specimen in a resistant material 
such as paraffin, nitro cellulose compounds or soap and to 
slice it thin 
of dyes into single fibers or bundles of fibers, very thin 


into sections. For studying the penetration 
sections are necessary and an embedding material capable 
of holding the fibers in their relative positions such as 


would be required for yarn, is not necessary for this pur- 





Fig. |-A. Turkey Red dyed cotton showing the vari- 
able penetration of the dye into the fiber. 
Paraffin is the most practical and with good work 


pose. 
in embedding, it is possible to cut sections of fibers embed- 
ded in this materia] as thin as a twenty-five thousandth of 
an inch. Such thin sectioning requires an excellent micro- 
tome and a very carefully sharpened razor. Thicker sec- 
tions may be cut with an ordinary razor or a jackknife. 
Thick sections can be used for coarse work and in many 
eases they serve every purpose. 

Figure 1 shows slight penetration of dye into yarn. Fig. 
1-A shows penetration of dye into fiber. These specimens 
were embedded in a nitro cellulose compound. 

Figure 2 is cotton warp yarn embedded in nitro cellu- 
lose compound, sectioned a little less than a thousandth of 
an inch thick, the starch being colored with iodine, mount- 
ed in heavy mineral oil (Nujol) and magnified one thou- 


sand diameters. 
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Figures 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 are sections of Artificial Silk 
(“Rayon”) embedded in paraffin, cut a quarter of a thou- 
sandth of an inch thick and photographed at about three 
thousand diameters. 

Figure 8 is common mercerized cotton embedded in 
paraffin, sectioned at a quarter of a thousandth of an inch 
thick, magnified about five thousand diameters. This shows 
several interesting peculiarities of the fiber such as “season 
cracks” shown at lower magnification in Fig. 9. 

At five thousand diameters, the wave length of green 
light of a fiftieth thousandth of an inch would be a tenth 
of an inch. Many of the high magnification photographs 
were taken through a “B” green screen, Wratten Wain- 
wright, three color half tone series. In spite of the loss 
in detail of the high magnification photographs, there is a 
psychological advantage when used by the finisher or dyer 
not acquainted with microtechnique, as he can clearly see 
the detail of the starch in the yarn or the dye in the fiber 
and this is of more importance than fine detail of the strue- 





Fig. 2. 
tion of the warp size into the yarn, the yarn being embedded 
in nitre cellulose and the size being stained with iodine. 


Section of cotton warp yarn showing the penetra- 


ture of the fiber or yarn in which he has little interest. 
Staining. 

A valuable assistant to microscopy which has been little 
used in textiles, but which is in general use in histology and 
bacteriology, is the use of dyes which will selectively take 
on different parts of the fiber or fabric, showing detail 
which throws light on the question under investigation. 
The most simple of these stains is iodide for showing starch. 
Sudan III will take on oils. Congo Red will differentiate 
between acids and alkalis. Bismarck Brown and Methylene 
Blue take on oxycellulose. 
proteins and may be used for showing the thoroughness of 
bleaching or mercerization. 
unexplored field in connection with the use of dyes for 
demonstrating peculiarities and defects in fibers and finish- 
ing. 

Figure 10 shows some jute fiber which has been some- 
what oxidized by long exposure to moisture, light and air. 
It will be noted that some of the fibers have taken the 
Methylene Blue stain and others have not, as shown by the 


Croceine Searlet takes on some 


There is doubtless an immense 
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Figs. 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7. Typical sections of Rayon of the makes in most common commercial use All micro-photo- 
graphs shown in this article are full size. 


Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 8. Mercerized cotton dyed with Congo Red, showing the effect of “surface cracks” on the penetration of the dye. 





Fig. 9. Cotton fiber at low magnification (about 200 diameters), showing the “surface cracks’ highly mag- 


nified in Fig. 8. 
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Fig. 11. Highly magnified sisal fiber stained with Methyleae Blue, showing oxidization on the outside of the fiber. 


darker color. Fig. 11 shows another ligno-cellulose in 
which the blue stain has taken on the outside. 

A method of using such photographs which has prac- 
tical value is to make a sufficient number of prints for the 
different men responsible for the dyeing or finishing in 
question and to give each a copy, making other sections 
and photographs from time to time as modifications in the 





dyeing or finishing processes indicate that improvement has 
been made. By this method, slight modifications can be 
made in the dyeing or sizing formulas without taking the 
chance of damaging a large amount of valuable goods, and 
at the same time, carrving out the work on a manufacturing, 
rather than a laboratory scale. 

By embedding in paraffin, a specimen of yarn or fiber 
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Oxidized jute fiber stained with Methylene Blue, showing some fibers very thoroughly oxidized and others 


with comparatively little oxidization. 


brought in in the morning, can be embedded, sectioned and 
photographed by noon, whereas with the use of the nitro 
cellulose process, several days would be required, thereby 
making many experiments on the modifying of processes, 
slow and expensive. 

F. H. Bowman in his book entitled “The Structure of 
the Cotton Fiber,” published in 1908, leaves the impression 
that very expensive microscopic lenses and microscopic 
methods of extraordinary complication are necessary in the 
At the time at which he ear- 
ried out this work, apochromatic lenses were much more ex- 
pensive than they are now. 
tome and necessary lenses and appurtenances need not cost 
more than $500. 


microscopic study of fibers. 


A suitable microscope, micro- 


Bulletins on National Alizarine Sapphire BN and Na- 
tional Sulfur Yellow 2G have been issued by the National 
Aniline & Chemical Co., 40 Rector St., New York City, 
describing these two new colors. The bulletin states that 
the former yields shades considerably greener and brighter 
than National Alizarine Sapphire, and is particularly suit- 
able for ladies’ dress goods, carpet yarn, ete., possessing 


fastness to water, stoving, rubbing, hot pressing, and de- 
eatizing. The Sulfur Yellow 2G, it is stated, shows a 


marked improvement over the former type of this dye, and 
possesses excellent solubility. Samples show it on cotton 


and rayon. 





Effective Oetober 1st, the General Dyestuff Corpora- 
tion, 122 Hudson Street, New York City, is handling orders 
for the goods manufactured by the Grasselli Dyestuff Cor- 
poration; 117 Hudson Street, New York City. 





An 


line of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 


dded to the 
City, N. J. 


flake silica- 


aluminum graphite paint has been 


It is composed of aluminum combined with the 


graphite pigment end boiled linseed oil, with a luster slight- 


iS stated. 


ly less than a straight aluminum paint, it 


W. Ji JORDAN 


overseer of spinning at the Swift Manufacturing Company, 


has returned to his former position as 


Columbus, Ga. 

the 
the 
S. C., sue- 


KE. A. Franks has resigned as superintendent of 
Drayton Mills Pl 
superintendency of the Dunean Mills, Greenville, 


Spartanburg, S. C., and has acceptec 


ceeding J. N. Badger, resigned. 
SmitH Crow has been promoted 

ing to superintendent at the Drayton Mills, 

S. C., succeeding Mr. Franks. 


card- 


Irom overseer ol 


opartanbdurg, 


L. E. Lane has been made superintendent of the Indian 
Head Mills, Cordova, Ala., it is reported. 
D. J. Howarp has resigned as superintendent of the 


Ozark Cotton Mills, Ozark, Ala. 

H. C. Lone, Jr., treasurer of the Rhyne-Anderson Mills, 
Troy, N. C., has resigned and become treasurer of the Aileen 
Mills, Biscoe, N. C., succeeding Sterling Graydon, who has 
resigned but who continues active in its management. 

W. G. Frazier, overseer of No. 4 weaving at the Loray 
plant of Manville-Jenckes Co., Gastonia, N. C., has been 
made night superintendent. 

EUGENE RayMonp, Sr., has been promoted to the position 


of night second hand of carding at the Ashland Cotton Co., 


Jewett City, Conn., succeeding Harvey Maynard, resigned. 
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Committee D-13 Meets at Greenville 


Interest among southern mill men in textile testing and 
pecifications received a definite impetus when Committee 
D-13 of the American Society for Testing Materials held 


its semi-annual meeting in Greenville, South Carolina, on 


October 5th and 6th. This society is operated for the pro- 





motion of knowledge of the materials of engineering, and 
the standardization of specifications and the methods of 
testing, and Committee D-13 eoneerns itself with textile 
materials. 

This being the first meeting, not only of Committee D-13, 
but of any Committee of the Society, to be held South of 
Washington, was a recognition of the southern textile de- 


} 
} 


velopment, and established the wisdom of the move in the 
interest created in the work. 

The first day of the meeting was given over to an 
1utomobile tour to points of especial interest in Greenville. 
A large number of those attending were from New York 
ind the East, and these visitors were given the opportunity 
to witness a cotton gin in operation; other points visited 
were the Parker Mill District School, and the Union Bleach- 
ery. On Monday evening various sub-committee meetings 
were held at the Poinsett Hotel to draft out recommenda- 
tions for the general meeting. 

Dr. W. F. Edwards, U. S. Testing Co., New York City, 
is chairman of Committee D-13, and presided at the first 
general session of the meeting, which was opened in the 
Ball Room of the Poinsett Hotel at 10 o’clock on Tuesday 
morning, October 6th. In a preliminary address, Dr. Ed- 
wards outlined the development and growth of the society, 
with especial reference to Committee D-13, which gave the 
southern visitors unfamiliar with the work a background of 
this activity. 

In 1882, in Munich, said Dr. Edwards, the Internation- 
il Association for Testing Materials had its inception, being 
formally organized in Zurich in 1895, and at the Stock- 
holm meeting two years later, it was decided to encourage 


consolidation in various countries by the organization of 
separate societies in each country. The American members 
took advantage of this and organized at Philadelphia in 
June, 1898, as the American section of the International 
Association. In March, 1902, they applied for a charter 


1 1 , . 
wider the present name, having met annually since e 1n 


The first four vears of the Societw’s activities were de- 


but in 1912, the sub-committees on lime and 


rubber products were created, the latter being the fore 
runner of the textile committee, which was formally recog 
nized in March, 1915. The committee was a small one at 
starting, mad up of o ly 17 embers, 11 non producers and 


6 prod cers. In the first vear oL 0 ganization, the commit 
tee presented a report relating to bags and bagging mate- 


; ; 


rials and to automobile tire fabries and formulated tenta- 


tive tests for automobile tire fabrics. In 1916, four tenta- 
tive standards, giving tentative tests for automobile tire 
fabrics, hose and belting, ete., and bags and bagging mate 
rial, and tentative methods for testing cotton fabrics, were 
proposed. The “Tentative Methods for Ts sting Cotton Fab- 
ries” became the first textile standard in 1920. 

Dr. Edwards then traced the further growth of the com 
mittee to the present iime, when it comprises seventeen sub- 


committees devoted to various phases of textile testing and 





considering each classification of textile fabrics. 


The formation of new sub-committees and changes in 
present committee designations was the first feature of 
business following Dr. Edward’s remarks. A new commit- 
tee on Sugar Bags was created, as well as one on Woolen 
and Worsted Yarns, and one on Woolen and Worsted Fab- 
ries. Then the present committee on Wool, Woolens and 
Worsteds was changed to “Raw Wool,” and the committee 
ou Yarns and Threads was changed to “Cotton Yarns 
and Threads.” 

K. B. Cook, secretary of the committee, C. B. Finckel 
and A. M, Tenney were named by the chairman as a com 
mittee to decide the place of the next meeting, which re 
ceived some discussion when the subject was brought up. 

“The Moisture Factor in Textile Testing” was the title 
of a valuable paper by Professor George B. Haven, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, which was read by 
Dr. Edwards, as the next feature of the meeting. Extracts 
from this paper will be found on another page of this issue. 

The sub-committee on the Identification of Fabries, of 
which E. H. Davis is chairman, reported following Profes- 
sor Haven’s paper. Mr. Davis stated the committee had 
been observing the reaction of fibers to various chemicals, 
and these and other findings would be reported at the 
Spring meeting. 

L. H. Dewey, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, spoke briefly, discussing ramie and flax, point 
ing out that these fibers, when drying, twist in a clockwise 
direction, while all other long fibers twist in the other direc 
tion, and mentioning this as a very simple differentiation 
test. He diseussed the fiber “arghan,’’ which also is ealled 
“Honduras silk,” and demonstrated that while it possesses 
great strength, the reports that have been published hailing 

as a substitute for cotton were in error by exhibiting a 
sample of the arghan, which showed the fiber to run several 

D. E. Douty, vice-p esident, U. S. Testing Co., New 
} sub eommittee o1 Non 


York, next made the report ol 





enclature and Definitions, of which he is chairmar Chis 
was taken up in detail, and the g1 number of recou:uenda 

ons made by the committee were adopted tentative y to 
allow more consideration before a final adoption at the 
Spring meeting. This report concluded the morning ses 


Sion. 


The afternoon meeting began with the report of the sub 


committee on Tire Fabries, made by W. H. Moore, chair- 
man. This sub-committee now is working on tentative speci 
fications for electrical cotton tapes, Mr. Moore stated, but 
hat at present they have no measuring device for determin- 
ng the thickness of such fabries. 

An address, with stereoptican illustrations, on ‘“Micro- 


Technique in Textiles,’ by F. J. Hoxie, engineer and spe- 
cial inspector, Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, Boston, Mass., was the next feature. Mr. 
Hoxie’s address, with the illustrations used, appears on an- 
other page of this issue of Corron. 

J. L. Meade, manager, fabric laboratory, The Fisk Rub- 
ber Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., reported next for 
the sub-committee on Tire Fabrics. ‘The recommendation 
made was that the scoring system of grading be eliminated, 
but after some discussion this was left open for further con 
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; sideration until the Spring meeting. 
The 

the report from the sub-committee on Rayon, made by the 
nan, A. M. Tenney, of Wellington, Sears & Co., Bos- 
report 


a tentative spt cification, being presented as a } 


final feature of the session was the 


presentation of 


hair 
ecnall 


ton. This paper took the form of a rather 


JaS1S Lor dls- 


cussion and suggestions. This report was perhaps the 
nost important feature of the meeting, from the standpoint 
{ the Committee work, and it is presented herewith. It 


gives to those unacquainted with the Society an idea of the 


thoroughness and completeness with which subjects are con- 


sidered, and also furnishes a workable basis for specifica- 
tions on this fiber whose use and adaptation is steadily ir 


‘reasing. The follows: 


report 


Definitions. 
I. General. 


Rayon (formerly known as artificial silk). The 


generic 


name of filaments made from various solutions of modified 


cellulose DY pressing or drawing the cellulose solution 


through an orifice, and solidifying it in the form of a fila- 


ment, or filaments, by means of some precipitating medium. 
Rayon yarns are composed ol more than one continuous 
rayon filament. 
Spun rayon 1s varn made from cut 
ent filaments being twisted and drawn out into a yarn by 
usual spinning processes. 
II. Classification. 
Nitro-Cellulose (Chardonnet)—The name for 


-omposed of a regenerated or deni 


solidified 


rated ce llu se whit h 


been coagulated or from a solution of nitrated 
cellulose. 


Viscose name for filaments composed of eve! 
rated cellulose which has been coagulated or lified fron 


1 solution of cellulose zanthate. 


Cuprammonium—The name for filaments composed 


regenerated cellulose which has been coagulate 
] 


a solution of cellulose in ammoniacal copper oxide. 


from 





Cellulose-Acetate—The name for uments composed of 
in acetic ester of cellulose which has beer rulated o1 


an 3 Gf : hcgia 
solidified from ifs solution. 


Ill. Identification by Burning Tests to Distinguish 


Cellulose-Acetate from All Other Rayons. 


Viseose, Nitro-Cellulose and Cuprammonium rayo 


ill burn like cotton, that is, with no odor and leaving very 
ttle ash 

b) Cellulose-Acetate rayons burn more slowly thar 
her ravons and harden at once into a bi substance 
rlobu In appearance. 


IV. 


Ss P ; . mals 3 as 
lose-acetate 1s readily solup nh p ( Le 


Identification by Chemical Tests. 


over one per cent This serves 


means of dilferentiating trom other ra ! ( are 


ion. 
Tolerances. 
V. Size or Yarn Number (Denier). 


lis solut 


The size or varn number of rayon yarn shall be based on 


a denier. The denier of a the weight in grams of 


1000 meters. 


yarn 1s 


Rayon yarn. The average size of each case of 


tubes, spools, cops, pirns, cones, or a beam warp of yarn 


in the singles, either bleached or unbleached, as found by 


test shall not vary more than five per cent above or below 


the specified size. 
‘ 


Spun rayon yarn. The average size of each case 0 
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skeins, bes, sp cops rl ) f 
yarn in the singles, either bleached or unbleached, as found 
DY tes sna é 
low the specific ( 
VI. Twist and Direction of Twist. 

Directio \ The ms ere ) 
1 righ al Y ! 
} or o } 
( W e¢ ( wa 

Phe a race L € ( rt ] S 
cops, pir CO Y V g 
é é lene ad or ) ( 
var ore p ! i é f d 
Ie 


VIL. 





The average tensile treng ol € e ol 
] 
ubes, Spools, cops, plrns, cones, rp yarn 
! f SIn@ie I er ( é ) ] as 
found D I ne ye |e iY ¢ r | etl 
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[ mate s ng I ene 4 n 
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Test Methods. 


VIII. Size or Yarn Number (Denier). 


A—Preferred Method. 

The number or denier shall be determined (except when 
tne rayon on beams) from s n W \ pe € re 
pared and weighed in an atmospher 65 per « relative 


hun dity nd 70 degrees | é cops, 
ibes, cones, ske r other p re e test 
skeins are to be reeled have conditioned sphere 
tor nree , x ‘ ] 
iny ot é I I Ss 
Any re¢ g¢ a perimet 9 ( 
See ¢ ] r Y ] 
100-150 r.p S isé | ) p 
hae oe: won a 1 
1 peed ( 00) > OU ) ) l The 
tensio : : 
iy I \ l ) 4 
sla ) t - 
7 -e]] 
Oo ske 200 ls 
»~ eS é ‘ } 
es all 20 é S 
1 De r er 
t rece ( ¢ 
i hie S1Zé ¢ 
ows SZ ) I r \\ 995 
eter sk it S 4() 
rdage pe I 
i\ e Cale 4 ) \ I 
1 ray 4.464 20 ir! 
ty 
B—Alternate Method 
The winding and weighing of the skeins { ve carried 
yut under prevailing atmospherie cond I owlng ll 
all other respects the procedure outlined in Wet { I 
results thus obtained shall be reduced t co ym basis 
yf standard moisture regain for the class of rayon under 
test by the following formulas 
For nitro-cellulose, viscose and ¢ iprammot! m rayons 
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—Denier corrected to 11.5 per cent moisture regain = 
Denier 111.5 per cent 








(100 per cent + actual percentage of regain) 
For cellulose-acetate rayons—Denier corrected to 6.5 
per cent moisture regain = 
Denier 106.5 per cent 


“™~\ 





(100 per cent + actual percentage of regain) 

To determine the actual percentage of moisture regain 
present in the sizing skeins, two groups of three skeins 
each shall be taken immediately after weighing and the 
weight of each group recorded. They shall then be placed 
in two separate baskets in a conditioning oven and dried 
to constant weight on a balance sensitive to .25 per cent of 
the average weight of one skein at 105 degrees C. to 110 
degrees C. (221 degrees F. to 230 degrees F.). The mois- 
ture regain of each group shall then be computed as the 
percentage of the dry weight and the average of these 
two shall be the actual percentage of moisture regain in 
the sizing skeins. 

Note: 
cotton yarns only, the skeins may be prepared on any reel 
having a perimeter of 14% yards. Each skein must contain 
200 ends as before. 

If a skein of this length is used the yarn number or 
denier must be calculated by means of the following formu- 
lae: 

If the weighing is made in grams the yarn number or 

Wt. of 300 yd. skein (grams 1.64) 
denier —= —— ~ 


In a laboratory which is equipped for testing 





.05 grams per denier 
If the skeins are weighed in grains— 
Wt. of 300 yd. skein (grains) & 1.64 





.7716 grains (per denier) 
IX. Strength. 

A—Preferred Method. 

One skein from each of the ten spools, cops, tubes, cones 
or skeins drawn for a sample shall be prepared as describ- 
The number of turns in 
For 


sizes which require 200 ends, ten of the sizing skeins may 


ed under Size or Yarn Number. 
these strength skeins shall be as specified in Table I. 


be used if desired. 
TABLE I. 


No. of Turns in 
Strength Skein 


Denier of Rayo: 


1—50 deniet 400 turns 
51—75 i a. * 
76—120 “ im. * 

121—200 “ _— 
Over—200 “ 50 és 


After conditioning for at least three hours in an atmos- 
phere of 65 per cent relative humidity and 70 degrees Fahr., 
these ten skeins shall be separately broken on an automatic 
power yarn tester of inclination balanced type of 25 Kg 
(55 lbs.) or 50 Kg (110 Ibs.) capacities. The lower eapac- 
ity shall be used until the swing of the pendulum exceeds 
When 
break above this mark the higher capacity of testing ma- 
chine shall be used. 

The machine shall be equipped with an automatic chart- 
ing device to record stretch at any load. 

Any tendency to friction, back lash, or play in the 
recording device, lower jaw, or screw, shall be overcome as 
far as practicable by counter balancing. 


an angle of 45 degrees from the vertical. yarns 
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Jaws or clamps for holding the 200 end test skein shall 
consist of flat metallic jaws. These shall be covered with 
one layer of rubber tire tape which shall press directly 
against the specimen. One gripping surface shall be hinged 
or swiveled and the other shall be rigidly connected to the 
frame of the jaw. The pressure between the jaws shall be 
secured by any suitable mechanical device so constructed as 
to grip the yarns firmly before the testing load is applied 
and prevent visible slippage during the progress of the 
test. 

The initial distance between jaws shall be 10 cm. (4 
inches). The skein to be tested shall first be clamped in 
the upper jaws, spread out evenly so that the ends are 
parallel, forming a ribbon approximately 3/8 inch to 6/8 
is then drawn down through the 


inch wide. 


lower jaws and spread out to make a band of equal width, 


es eat 
he rayon 


pulled just taut and clamped. 

Speed. The pulling jaw shall travel at 
inches per minute. One test shall be made on each of the 
ten skeins prepared as in paragraph 25, and the average 


a speed of 6 


of these ten tests shall be the strength. 

B—Alternate Method. 

Five single strands from each of ten spools, cops, tubes, 
cones, or skeins, shall be broken after conditioning skeins 
for three hours and any other form of package for 12 
hours in an atmosphere of 65 per cent relative humidity and 
70 degrees Fahr. A single strand tester of proper capacity 
with the jaws set 10 inches between grips and having a 
speed of pulling jaw of 12 inches per minute, shall be used 

The average of 50 tests shall be the ultimate strength 

X. Twist. 

The twist shall be determined on any standard twist 
tester with the jaws set 10 inches apart. The yarn shall be 
clamped in the jaws under a definite tension by attaching 
weights. The tension to be used shall approximate a value 
to be determined by the following formula: 

Specified denier 

Tension in grams —= ———— 

30 

Example:—The weight for 150 denier rayon would be 
150 
5 grams. 

30 
Two tests, from each of five spools, cops, tubes, cones 
or skeins, shall be made and the average of these ten tests 


calculated to turns per inch shall be the twist. 
Moisture Regain. 

The standard moisture regain of nitro-cellulose, viscose 
and cuprammonium rayons shall be 11.5 per cent of the 
dry weight. 

The standard moisture regain of cellulose-acetate rayons 
shall be 6.5 » r cent of the dry weight. 

The concluding feature of the meeting was a banquet on 
Tuesday evening, given for the visitors by the Greenville 
Chamber of Commerce. T. M. Norris, president of the 
Chamber, was toastmaster, and the address of weleome was 
made by Dr. F. P. Gaines, of Furman University. A pleas- 
ing musical program by Greenville artists interspersed the 
addresses. 

C. L. Warwick, secretary-treasurer of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, in an address on the work 
of the society, outlined its history and the scope of its 
activity in an interesting manner. Dr. D. W. Daniel, of 


Clemson College, was the next speaker, bringing his usual 
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happy vein ot thought into the occasion. 
The last speaker was Dr. Edwards, chairman of Com 


2 


mittee D-13, who discussed “Fabric Testing and _ the 
Standardization of the Textile Industry.” Dr. Edwards said 
In part: 

‘It is often easier to establish a standard than it is to 
establish an accurate and satislactory method ot colnparing 
like units with it. We may say that methods of making 
comparisons are continuously undergoing investigation 
looking toward improvement and has enlisted in its service 
some of the very best talent as measured by training and 
experience. This spirit for accuracy in comparing physical 
and chemical units and units of time and of angular meas 
ure with definite standard units has been of inealculable 


value in fostering that spirit of extreme accuracy that now 


permeates scientific Investigation in general al 





becoming day by day more essential to progress in scien 
tific investigations. 


“The textile testing houses do not con pare with stand 


ards as there are no standard fibers, yarns or tabries but 


tests under standardized conditions are compared and _ the 


quality of the different yarns or fabrics are inferred tron 


a comparison of results of like tests. The extreme accu 


racy and repeatability of the physical units are not possible 


} 


] 
lat 


in the textile 


oratory but the same care as to detail in 
making the test should be given to lt as would be exerelsed 
in tests where more accurate comparison might be expect 
ed. It we will exercise this care continuous y aha searen 
for explanations ol discrepancies with the same zeal that 
we require in the investigation of our bookkeeping to find 
an error of perhaps only a few cents as shown in the trial 
balance we shall come to realize that there is a practical 


egree of accuracy and repeatability in textile testing thal 


s quite sufficient for ordinary commercial purposes and 


ncidentally we should become better acquainted with ou: 
ray aterials and the products manutactured from then 
“T should perhaps digress for a moment lest I leave the 
pression that government standards departments were 
in entirely new development as an outgrowth of the con 


es on sclence and theology In the nineteenth centut 
As a matter of fact the controversy developed an interes 
n tracing the migration of peoples and their manners 
and beliefs from one country to another. These studies 


produced scores of volumes in the fifty years from about 





1840 to about 1880 which might be grouped toget 
books on ancient metrology. These studies show 


prominent ancient countries preserved standards of length, 


volumes and weights and coins (essentially weights) either 
in their temples or their capitols, not for scientifie but for 


commercial purposes. 
“These were all lost in the Dark Ages. Che first record 


{ + } +} ] 


ed revival of the idea of standards seems to be the decree of 


King Henry of England in the year 1120 that the ell should 


be the exact length of his arm. The order does not specily 
which arm and makes no provision Tor the preservation of 
the standard. We must remember, however, that the year 
1120 was well within that period of obscurity which pre 
ceded the revival of learning. 

“Standardization in the twentieth century has taken on 
added meanings with a resultant confusion of ideas. Any- 
thing serving as a basis of comparison to determine the 


legree of excellence is embodied in the idea and leads very 
far afield in its veriety ef application embracing even 


hings or qualities that do not iend themselves to ready com 
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these variations to the processes of manufacture and to 
the variations found in the manufactured product before 
we can be in sound position to suggest the kind of improve- 
ment in the fibers that would be of commercial value. This 
is work that will require the cooperative direction of a 
staff of the best trained and most experienced scientific 
men in chemistry, physics and biology, including several of 
their special branches in order to get results within a 
a reasonable time. 
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“Some recent work on the swelling of cotton hairs by 
various reagents but especially mercerizing reagents under 
the auspices of the British Cotton Industry Research Asso- 
ciation has taken the right direction and is considering the 
bearing of bistological structure on this problem. This 
together with the investigation on rayon manufacturing 
processes is all of the right kind. The United States should 
take a leading part in a cooperative and progressive spirit.” 


Texas Textile Convention at Denison 


The textile men of Texas foregathered at Denison, Texas, 
on Friday and Saturday, October 9th and 10th, for a meet- 
ing which constituted the semi-annual convention of the 
Texas Textile Association. There was a sufficiency of in- 
teresting practical discussion, of good fellowship and of 
entertainment to warrant decisively the designation of a 
success for the gathering. 

In the discussion portion of the meeting, the men seem 
ed eager to delve into the heart of things, with the result 
that, while the discussion was confined to a comparatively 
small number of questions, those subjects were thoroughly 
thrashed out and a sufficient amount of time spent on them 
to cover each topic very completely. 

Following the usual custom of the Association, the con- 
vention opened on Friday afternoon with the registration 
of delegates at the Denison Cotton Mill, of which H. G. 
Edmiston, second vice-president of the Association and host 
to the convention, is the superintendent. After the regis- 
tration, conducted by Secretary-Treasurer Dan H. Poole, 
superintendent, Sherman Mfg. Co., Sherman, Texas, an in- 
spection trip through the mill was made by the visitors. 

At seven-thirty o’clock Friday evening, the convention 
was brought formally to order, with Mr. Edmiston in the 
chair. Robert W. Philip, associate editor of Corron, At- 
lanta, Ga., was called upon for the invocation, following 
which the members sang a verse of “America,” led by H. E. 
Runge, of the Draper Corporation. 

Messrs. Runge and Philip, of the notorious Southern 
Textile Association Orchestra, which has brought ignominy 
upon itself and sacrilege to the name of Music, were intro- 
duced. Together with two Texas artists—I. G. Moore, of 
the South Texas Cotton Mills, and C. E. Reid, of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co.’s Dallas office—who were recruited and 
trained for the occasion, these so-called musicians inflicted 
some of their infamous inharmonious agony upon the mem 
bers through the medium of Australian kazoos. 

No casualties being reported, some further and more 
delightful entertainment was supplied by the Denison com- 
mittee, in charge of Joseph Boyd. Mayor W. S. Hibbard, 
of Denison, made a brief address of welcome, following 
which President Grover C. Dilling, superintendent, Brazos 
Valley Cotton Mills, West, Texas, assumed the chair and 
called upon H. F. Lichte, of the textile department of Texas 
A. & M. College, to respond to the mayor’s weleome. Mr. 
Lichte also exhibited samples of fabries containing rayon 
or artificial silk, and spoke briefly regarding its adaptation 


for use in fabries. 
Care of Harness and Reeds. 
President Dilling then began the practical discussion, 
taking up as the first question, “The Care of Cotton Twine 
Harness and Reeds.”” He ealled upon his overseer of weav- 


ing at West, J. V. Hunt, for an expression. 

“It’s steel harness that I’ve learned more about re- 
cently,” responded Mr. Hunt, “but with regard to the care 
ot cotton harness and reeds, we do two things that may be 
of interest. We have a rack to stand our reeds up in at 
about a ten-degree angle; in putting them in that way we 
hardly ever have any damaged reeds. For the cotton har- 
ness we have a steel frame on a post with about a 2x14-inch 
arm on each side, rounded off at the ends, and we hang our 
harness on these. There are no splinters to damage the 
harness.” 

“The harness bill is quite an item,” said Mr. Dilling, 
“and it seems to be getting worse each year. The harness 
doesn’t last like it once did. I don’t know whether it is the 
way they are made or what, but I know of other mills 
which are having a hard time with twine harness, and any 
points regarding their care will be of interest.” 

Mr. Edmiston asked whether Mr. Hunt’s plan of storing 
harness is better than having a rack built so that the ends 
of the harness rest on it instead of having the rod or arm 
come through the harness. J. M. Crosby, overseer of weav- 
ing, Texas Cotton Mill, McKinney, agreed that Mr. Hunt’s 
method involved the possibility of injury or damage to the 
harness. 

“Has anyone had any experience with re-varnishing the 
eyes of twine harness in order to keep them from wearing 
out?” asked the chairman. “I heard that Mr. Wilson tried 
that, and I want to hear from him,” suggested Mr. Hunt. 
“We tried it at West, and I thought it was the real stuff 
to make them last longer, but we later discovered that this 
stuff we put on there loosened the old stuff, so that it really 
did no good that we could see.”’ 

“T remember trying shellac once,” responded J. O. Wil- 
son, superintendent, Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mill, Cuero. 
“Tt was on mail-eye harness. We had some trouble with the 
twine slipping in the mail-eye, and that was the only way 
I could find to stop it. The idea was to get it on there to 
keep the twine from slipping in the eye. Later we got 
some better harness and did not have to do this.” 

O. H. Vincent, overseer of weaving, Dallas Textile Mills, 
Dallas, stated here that practically all of the troubles 
brought up in connection with twine harness would be elim 
inated by using steel harness. “There is no stretch to sted 
harness,” he said. “It is the same thing always. I have 
always been partial to it, but we cannot use it where we 
have a drawing-in machine. You must have a tying-in 
machine.” 

“As I understand this question of the care of harness,” 
said Mr. Poole, getting back to the specific topic, “quite a 
bit depends on the loom-fixer ih the weave room knowing 
how to set his harness and then seiting it that way. Just a 
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short time ago a new pair of harness came off of the loom 
after the first warp was out, and upon investigation we 
found that the loom-fixer had overlooked setting the harness 
properly, and they had rubbed, and a new pair of harness 
had gone to the bad.” 

Mr. Dilling brought up the experience of a mill having 
unusual difficulty with the harness cutting at the top and 
bottom, especially at the top, and among the causes suggest- 
ed were: too wide a shed, and the jack straps being set too 
close together on the treadle. 

J. T. Chappell, overseer of weaving, Sherman Mfg. Co., 
Sherman, who until recently held the same position at the 
Dallas Cotton Mills, spoke next. ‘We have had in Dallas 
for the last four years a good experience on harness,” he 
declared. “We have not been able to get a harness that 
would hold up. Our harness cuts especially at the bottom. 
There are several reasons why; it is due to the fact that we 
had to have too large a shed; another thing that causes it is 
the fact that the Texas mills have been pushed up lately to 
make better goods, and they are running the warps and 
harness tighter. We used to be able to run a slack warp 
and harness, but can’t do it now.” 

J. G. Coman, superintendent of the new Mexia Textile 
Mills, at Mexia, Texas, was next called upon in connection 
with the harness problem to give his experience. ‘We used 
cotton harness when we started up,” he replied, “but we 
found that we got about three months’ life out of it. At the 
end of that time they would be practically worn out at the 
bottom and the top. We have been running our warps fair 
ly tight and sizing fairly heavy, and running some very low 
grades, and we had a great deal more trouble on the low 
grades than on the better quality of stuff, because it was so 
We are trying to get away 
with the 


rough it would saw ont the eye. 
from the cotton harness and are experimenting 
steel] harness and also trying out the mail-eye harness, be- 
cause our experience is that the other type is too expensive 
to attempt to use it.” 

“We have been troubled a great deal at Bonham with 
Long, overseer of weaving, 


“We 


have lowered our whip 


harness wearing,” said P. J. 
Consolidated Textile Corporation, Bonham, Texas. 
have used lots of plans and we 
rolls, ete.; we have used all the methods we knew, we have 
run our harness tight and slack, and slackened up on out 
The 


we are getting isn’t as good as we got a year ago. 


harness 


You 


cloth, but I cannot tell you much of help. 
ean take new harness and break it with your fingers.” 

“Do you not think that the prevailing decreased life of 
harness is due in a large measure to not ageing it enough?” 
asked Mr. Coman. 


harness almost immediately after it was made, and I do 


“Tn our case we have had to take the 
not think that any cotton harness will run well unless it 
has been properly aged. T think a six-months’ ageing will 
make harness better.” 

Mr. Dilling said he felt 
vided the ageing is done at the factory where it is made 
and they can keep it dry, but I do not think you can keep 
it dry 
ditions, unless you have a special place for that purpose.” 


like “ageing will help it pro 


enough at the, mill, with weave room humidity con 


“T will tell you some of my experience with cotton 
twine harness,” he continued. “We are running some heavy 
stuff on Draper looms that we would buy a set of harness 
for each month on these 20 Drapers, but recently we have 
been using steel heddles on these looms, 24 hours a day for 


the past six or eight weeks, and before that we had been 
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running ten hours a day for seven month 
just as good today as they were the day we put them on.” 
and not mail 
Mr. Edmiston. “Ws 
and it was holding up all right, but 


vou have so mu bulk in the center 


The cotton harness used was all-twine eve, he 


replied to a question fron used a mail 
eye on that for a while, 
it is a hard weave and 


on the loom; however, we did have trouble with the twine 


breaking on the mail-eye just below where it goes around the 
harness stick.” He did not use drop wires « e Draper 
loon s, he said in answer to a que stion Iron Mr. W ilson. 

J. R. Compton, superintendent, Gonzales Cotton Mills, 
Gonzales, when called upon for his experience, stated that 
in his opinion, “Mr. Chappell’s theory as to the service of 
harness is pretty much correct. I remember very distinctly 
a short time ago that our selling agent was talking with 
our manager and he said he had noticed that most of the 
mills were putting on lots of starch and he thought it would 
be a good idea for us to try that. The big trouble there is 
in adding starch to the warp without adding more softener, 


tendenev to eut the 


will give if a 


which 





President 


Grover C. Dilling, 


warn you when you add more starch to put in more soften 


er, else your harness will not last as long 


“Running the whip roll too high will have a tendency 


to cut the harness out, in running heavy duck especially, 
where most mills run a large shuttle and have to use a 
large shed. Running too large a harness cam puts more 


strain on the warp and it has a tendency to saw back and 
forth in the harness and eut it out 
“The best 1 


have found to ¢ 
have a frame made to fit the | 


way I 


rness W! 





er than the bottom, and have the frame 


together, as that will get tl 


lonvine? all 
1e ‘spring’ all 


not press the eyes 


out of kilter and the drawing-in machine will not work as 
well. Mr. Hunt’s idea of putting it on a steel frame is all 
right, if von do not | that bar so thiek that it will 
press the eyes together.” 


Colvar S. Tatum, superintendent, Consolidated Textile 


Corporation, Bonham, Texas, was next requested to discuss 


the subject. “This is a problem that has bothered us more 






































































bill will be 


t was two years ago, and I feel it is 


thing,” he said. “Our harness 


double wl al 


iimost 


an item thy of serious eonsideration. There have been 


number of goo 


points brought out here tonight, but 


two things that might be stressed a litt 


that it 


ere are one or 


have tl 


believe very important to 


proper racks for hanging the harness, and I believe it is 





have the frames spaced so e ends rest on them; 


iron bar it will strain the harness a 


ou use an 


“As to ageing, the information that I have been able to 


get from the harness manufacturers is that they prefer to 


have plenty of time in making the harness rather than after 


they have been finished. You see, they put some eight or ten 


coats of varnish on the harness, and want to allow ten days 


between coats. Of course it doesn’t hurt the harness to age 


after it is made, but the main thing is to give them plenty 


of time in the making. If a coat does not dry thoroughly 
it will not be so rood. 
“T learned that the cable twine tests stronger than the 


} 


l and the tests they have been making show 


four-ply yarn, 
that the 


is probably much cheaper, and I notice that they do 


eable twine is much better. However, the four-ply 
yar! 
not give cable twine to you unless you especially request it 
and that is a point we should remember. 

“Our experience with the mail-eye harness on duck is 
three times as much service as we did 


had 


that we get two or 


with all-twine harness, and have not any trouble 


} ; 
whatever. 
“As to 
the 


beam passes above the center of the shed and when 


the care of harness on the loom, on most any 


loom, line drawn from the whip roll to the 


warp 
breast 
the shed opens there is more strain on the top of the eve 
than on the bottom. We have been experimenting with a 
to be a whole lot better, 


the double 


knot harness and that seems 


double 


the makers cannot use the eable twine in 


knot; if they eould do that it 
“The point brought out by Mr. Compton about a large 


but 
would be much better. 
eam being hard on the harness is true, but there is also 
a danger of having the cam too small, in which ease it be 
comes necessary to fasten the jack straps so far out on the 
treadle that it causes the harness to move out of a perpen 


dicular. Consequently this causes a sawing action of the 


warp threads on the eye. To overcome this we are planning 


to experiment with a somewhat larger harness cam so that 


we may be able to fasten our jack straps further from the 
the 
in a vertical or perpendicular line, and keep the same shed. 
slose 
CTOSes 


shed 


is practically open when the reed beats against the fell of 


end of the treadle which will enable us to move larness 


“There is another thing, and that is if the harness 





on the bottom center or earlier it will wear more. The 


the cloth, and therefore is better to set the harness to 


close late 
“There is 


weaving, and that is that anything that helps the appear- 


unfortunate situation with regard to 


one 


eloth hurts the harness, and practically every- 


the harness injures the appear 


anee of the 
thing we do to save wear on 
ance of the cloth. 

“The fact that we are all 
other reason we ars 


“A harness ean 


sizing more heavily is an- 


having more harness trouble, 
that gives too short 
] 


The quick 


a dwell is hardest 
on the harness. is more of a jerk on the 


change 
Mr. Tatum. 
subject was W. H. 


harness and warp,”’ concluded 


The next Gibson, man 


speaker on the 
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ager, Gibson Supply Company, who until forming his new 


‘company was superintendent of the Waxahachie Cotton 


Mills at Waxahachie. As to steel heddles, he stated that, 
‘I have never used them on heavy goods long enough to 
know whether they are satisfactory or unsatisfactory. At 
Waxahachie about two years ago I had a lot of twine 
harness that did not last over three months, and so I put 
in the mail-eve, and some of the those are running yet. 


“The setting of the harness and the care taken of them 


has as much to do with the life of them as anything else. 


In running harness my experience has been if you have 


a harness eam sufficient to open the shed wide enough to 


let the shuttle pass through and not run the harness tight 


+ 


will put less strain on it. 


“As to setting the harness, it is all right to set the 
erank shaft a little to the front on light work, but on heavy 


goods it should be back a little 





‘he care we give harness hanging them up will add 


to the life of harness, and in setting harness, sometimes the 


fixer will run the screws too far down into the wood and 


make them tighter. and all the eves will break. That is a 
point to be watched.” 

So far as giving any specific rule for every mill, Mr. 
Gibson stated that would be hard to do. “I think the high 


eontinued. “We 
room than we 
shellae 


it, but I think that 


humidity has a whole lot to do with it,” he 
are all running more humidit n the weave 
Mr. Hunt 
on harness, and I didn’t co 
if it 


used to. was speaking about putting 


does not. break down thi ellac it will make a burr 


hat will chafe the yarn. 
“As Mr. Dilling says, the ail-eve 


and can use a coarse 


puts a lot of bulk 


in the center. If vou are running this, 


and run the harness o our shafts instead of two, 


nharnes 


[ believes that would prolong the life of the harness and 


make the work run better.’ 
In connection with this suggestion, Mr. Edmiston asked 
if it i eost to use two 


inereast the drawing-in 


one, and M 
ably would when drawing in b 


Don D. Worth 


asked to vive his experié nee, vel | an 


would not 





Gibson replied that it prob 
hand. 
Mills, 


not having any 


shafts instead of 


Worth, 


trouble 


Towers, agent, Fort was 


with harness at the present time heeause our goods are not 


sized,” he said, “but T have beer rough some of the trou 


bles that have come up here. 


“The harness that is made toda. what I ean learn, 


fron 


is most of it varnished and finished by a machine. In the 


old days we could get hand-finished harness, and they were 


not in such a hurry to turn the produet out. You had to 


} 


allow them at least six months, whereas the tendeney in 
the last few years has been not to order harness until you 
have got to have them next week. We do not get the work 


manship we got ten vears ago. 


nade of running a double shaft is good, and 


“The point 


in mv opinion, the only wav vou ean suecessfully run a 


high 
shaft. I 


as much as four pounds to the yard, on harness in 


count heavy duck is to use a mail-eye and use a double 


remember one experience of running goods that 
ran use 


vears; it was a hand-varnished, cotton twine mail 


for ten 
eve, and we had plenty of room, there 


“Ty do 


the eyes 


was no chafing. 


not believe it will inerease the drawing-in cost; 


are verv close together, and after the hands get 


well.”’ 


Fort 


accustomed to it they will like it just as 


“What kind of 


(Continued o1 


Worth ,”? he 


harness have vou at 


nade 65.) 
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OR twenty-five years the 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

has been one of the leading man- 
ufacturers of card wire. 


With this experience as a background 
we have entered the field of Card Cloth- 


ing manufacture. 


A new wire, harder than any before of- 
fered, has been developed for the Wissco 
brand. You will reduce grinding and 
replacement cost by installing Wissco. 


All kinds of Card and Napper Cloth- 
ing in both Wissco and regular grades. 


Write for Prices 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 
41 East Forty-second Street, New York 





WICKWIRE SPENCER 


PRODUCTS _ 











WISSCO CARD CLOTHING 
Harder Wire - Longer Life - Less Grinding 
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The Textile Diversification Dinner 


Bringing together some of the outstanding leaders of 
the industry, and attended by perhaps the largest crowd 
gathered for any similar function in the industry, the Sec- 
Textile Diversification Dinner, held at the 
Charlotte, N. C., Chamber of Commerce, on Tuesday even- 
ing September 29th, was a pronounced success. The theme 
of the occasion, as indicated by the name, was to consider 
means for further developing the diversification idea among 
southern mills, and the discussion opened several avenues 


ond Annual 


for thought on this subject. 

An intense interest was manifested by an especially 
close attention being given by the unusually large gathering 
through an extended program. This dinner was the second 
of a series begun last year, and was held during the time 
of the Made-in-Carolinas Exposition, and in connection 
therewith, the series having been initiated at the time of 
the previous show. 

The committee in charge of the dinner, with 8. B. Alex 
ander as chairman, was universally congratulated for the 
arrangements made. The exceptionally large audience was 
handled with a minimum of confusion, and the program of 
speaking and entertainment provided was significantly im- 
pressive and distinguished. 

Following the meal and a musical program by the Made- 
in-Carolinas Exposition orchestra, the speaking program 
was started. W. S. Lee, vice-president and chief engineer, 
Southern Power Co., Charlotte, acted as toastmaster. The 
first speaker presented was Hon. Angus W. McLean, gover- 
nor of North Carolina, who addressed himself to the sub- 
ject, “What Diversification Has Done for North Carolina.” 
His appearance as the first speaker was made necessary by 
his having to leave Charlotte to fill an engagement in 
Raleigh, the toastmaster stated, adding, in his introduc- 
tion, that the movement of diversification, in its broader 
aspects, was not a new one to the governor, since North 
Carolina had had a great diversification in agriculture and 

other lines as well as industrially, and he had been thor- 
oughly experienced in it. 

Governor McLean pledged his hearty approval to any 
effort of a constructive nature looking to more prosperity 
for industry, such as was being launched at the diversifi- 
cation dinner. Diversification, he declared, has always 
been essential to all commercial development, and from the 
beginning of the world, for manifest reasons, it has been 
decreed that there should be diversity of climate, of races, 
that one of the great natural laws is 
inter- 


of natural resources; 
that man should engage in social and commercial 
course through diversification. Thus diversification, 
of the fundamental laws, has given some sections prosperity 
through one resource, and another suecess by means of an 
The lack of diversification is one of the main reasons 


one 


other. 
for any stagnation in business, he declared. 

“T know of no place upon the face of the earth where 
there is greater diversity of natural resources than in the 
Carolinas,” the governor said. “We have diversity of agri 
cultural resources, differences in land and crops, we have 
the great coastal plains, this great Piedmont section, and 
the mountain regions, with a diversity of climate and re- 
sourees, so that we are blessed ‘by nature. 

“We have found it very important and absolutely essen- 
tial to have diversity of industrial resources. North Caro- 





lina is prosperous most in those sections where there has 
been such a development. What has made the Piedmont 
section the most prosperous section in the country? It is 
a diversity of resources. You have what we call a balance 
in industry; you have agricultural resources and you have 
your cotton mills and other manufacturing plants furnish- 
ing a home market for the products of the nearby farm. 
That is what has given the Piedmont section primacy in 
the past.” 

Addressing himself particularly to the textile indus- 
try, the governor declared that at the present time there 
is a particular demand for diversification here. Times have 
not been quite as good recently in the textile business as 
they have been in the past, and “we are beginning to look 
around to find out the causes.” Among the causes, he de- 
clared, is the probability that the industry has had an over- 
expansion of plant facilities, ascribed by some to radical 
changes in fashion. The influence of this is somewhat ex- 
aggerated, however, he stated, as an underlying difficulty 
is that the business in the South is undergoing fundamental 
changes and is passing through a transition period. He 
traced the trend of the industry from the time when prac- 
tically all of the raw cotton grown in the South was furnish- 
ed to England and New England for manufacture, down 
to where the South itself entered into yarn and cloth pro- 
duction, confining itself more especially to the coarser 
counts. Now, he said, the step must be to enter into the 
finer goods fields, and he expressed a confidence in the abil- 
ity of the South to achieve any end in this direction. “TI 
believe we have come to a day when we must change our 
methods in connection with manufacturing cotton,” he 
“We cannot go on in the old way and continue to be 
prosperous. I believe that the manufacture of standard 
goods in the cotton mill business has been overdone, and 
there seems to be a breaking away from standard construc- 
tions and a demand for special products. We must get 
away from the old methods of competing with our neigh- 
bors. We cannot all make yarns of a certain kind.” 

Further, the governor said, one of the greatest needs 
of the South in vonnection with diversification is the pro- 
duction of their goods ready for the consumer—to manu- 
facture the goods to the ultimate process. And, he de- 
elared, the mills must produce what is demanded, digress- 
ing here to say in connection with present-day styles for 
ladies, and personally he would object to seeing the beauti- 
ful voung ladies going about dressed in the fashions of by- 
gone days; that their fashions have come to stay and mills 
Diversification can come in one 


said. 


must keep up with them. 
of two forms, he said, either in changes in the character of 
the products, or changes in the processes in which the goods 
are distributed. 

He said that he is entirely hopeful and not discouraged 
regarding the prospects for cotton manufacture. “There 
have not been enough silk worms since the days of Con- 
fucius to supply all of the garments that could be used in 
the world,’ he declared. One mistake the cotton mills have 
made, he said, is that they have followed a method of manu- 
facturing cotton goods that was uneconomical and extrav- 
agant, and have marketed their goods at such a high price 
that silk and imitation silks have been able to compete 


successfully in the same markets. 
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No manufacturer will admit it... 
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but neither will any deny this 
business truth resulted from a 
bit of justifiable business ego -~ 











Proven! 


What a few textile manufactur- 

ers say about trademarking with 

Kaumagraphs : 
Hess, Goldsmith & Co., New York City, 
write: “We recognize that the use otf 
transfer marked merchandise advances 
its salability and protects the customer 
against substitution. We always en- 
deavor to bring to the attention of our 
trade the fact that our goods are trade- 
marked on the selvage and that the 
customer should look for the trade- 
mark as a matter of assurance.” 

© * + + 
Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., writes: “We have used your 
KXKaumagraph transfers for the past five 
years and believe they are far superior 
to any method we know of for trade- 
marking and identifying our product— 
llumming Bird Ladies’ Silk Hosiery 
. aS a result, danger of imitation or 
substitution of our product is prac- 
tically eliminated.” 
* * * * 

Hopeville Manufacturing Co., Worces 
ter, Mass., write: “Every piece of goods 


before leaving the mill is thoroughly ‘ 


examined and is stamped with a 
Kaumagraph transfer with our trade- 
mark ‘“Hopevilie Mills.” Any piece of 
goods which does not come up to stand 
ard does not receive this endorsement. 
This assures our customers that each 
piece of goods has received inspection 
and passed as up to standard. It also 
permits us to protect our standard by 


attaching our trademark. We consider 
it very good adver.ising and good pro- 
tection at a very small cost.” 

















It was hard to prove the business wisdom of the 
idea. And textile manufacturers wanted to be 
shown. To trade-mark wasn’t, they admitted, 
much trouble or expense. But why bother about 
it at all? 


But the Kaumagraph Company firmly believed 
that the textile manufacturer who trademarked 
his products was giving his product a plus value. 
The trademark was a'silent guarantee of faith in 
his own product; an assurance of quality. And 
Kaumagraph maintained that customers would 
appreciate such guarantees. 


But—it was a hard thing to prove. And most 
manufacturers wanted to be shown. Here and 
there a few were won over to the idea, not be- 
cause they believed it would build their business, 
but because they wanted to see their trademark 
on their product. 


Imagine their surprise when they felt an actual 
increase in their business resulting! They found 
it an excellent, economical way to advertise. Old 
customers expressed their appreciation. New 
customers were attracted to buy trademarked 
goods. 


Within a few years, the proof that had been 
lacking was available. Other manufacturers be- 
gan to realize they were overlooking a business 
bet. Today it is hard to find a textile manufact- 
urer who does not trademark his goods—and 
trademark with Kaumagraphs. 


For if a trademark is worth applying at all it 
is worth applying well. The Kaumagraphed 
trademark is applied in two seconds with a warm 
or heated iron. It is a bright, neat mark; a mark 
that will neither smudge nor discolor. If you are 
not yet trademarking with Kaumagraphs, write 
at once for sample markings. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
350-356 WEST 3lIst ST. NEW YORK CITY 
Boston, C hicago, Phila., Charlotte, N. fee Paris, Fr. 

In Canada: Kaumagraph, Ltd., Paris, Ont. 






































In conclusion, he expressed high approval of the textile 
versification dinner series, declaring that such funda 
ental changes as are essential must be initiated through 
vitation and education. He suggested the possibility of 


to show manufacturers methods for 


liversifying and extending their 


a research laboratory 
processes; declaring that 
the smaller mills, especially, might profit by such a service. 
He drew North Carolina State 


College has engaged James McDowell, the well known fiber 


attention to the fact that the 


and research experi, to conduct experiments and make sug- 
gestions and help out in training the students. 

At the the Miss 
Gladys Rice, of New York City, one of the Made-in-Caro- 


conclusion of governor’s remarks, 


linas Exposition entertainers, was presented in a vocal 


selection, following which Mr. Lee, as toastmaster, explain- 


ed in detail the function of the dinner. 


“About fifteen months ago,” he said, “there met here in 


Charlotte about twenty-five men, every man feeling that 


there was an urgent need for some plan whereby the indus- 
try in this section should begin to consider and study the 


advantage of diversifying their products and make what 


the consumer wanted. About one year ago the first textile 
diversification dinner was held, and there was an immense 
interest in it. While we adopted no specific rule as to how 


his should be accomplished, we have awakened our peo- 


ple to the idea of working out a plan toward the end 


of cutting out inefficiency and extravagance, and render 
ing a service to the publie, or in other words, giving them 


what they want and charging them for what they get. 





“Could you imagine anything more chaotic than if every 


ian in the world wanted to marry the same girl? 


young 

If all you people are going to make the same thing and 
force it on the public, can you imagine anything more 
futile? The time is coming when you must be thinking 


about that, and not only thinking about it, but you must 


put some plan in execution to prevent it. There is a great 
number of people that have demands, and if you are a 
that 
I do not believe we 


We have the climate, 


manufacturer, put your brain to working to solve 


problem, because there is plenty to do. 
are over-developed in this industry. 


the people, and other resources with which we can compete 


with the world, and if we are to be supreme we must go 
from the manufacturer to the consumer. You are going 


to do this; it is just a matter of how long will it take 


vou to do it. You must put across this movement of diversi- 


fication, or you will fall out of the industrial picture of the 


southern states. I hold no brief against the businesses 


which are now distributing your products, but I say to you 


that you must short-circuit this cireuitous route between 


the product of your loom and that dress in the shop; if 


there is an unnecessary expense in there it must be elim- 


inated. You must have some way of feeling the pulse of 


the market to know what they want, and make that product, 
and not work for six months and stock up on goods and 


Mr. the 


shirt hé was wearing, stating that it probably cost $4.50, 


finally sell them at any price.” Lee referred to 


and that it contained goods for which the mill received only 


about 75 cents. Somewhere in there, he said, there has 


been too much money spent on that. He also referred to 


the fact that the mills have sold cotton goods at such a 


price as to allow a higher-priced fabric to compete with it. 
Another thing, he declared, “you must finish the goods as 
far as possible at your own plants, just as they go to the 


retail counters, and you must establish and maintain a 
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brand for your goods if you want to establish a market for 
[ doubt if I could find ten men here who could tell 

If you 
why not 


them. 
me where the cotton goods they have on were made. 
have a good article, why not tell them about it; 
establish a brand and create a demand for your goods? 

“You cannot keep this business going unless you know 


and keep closer in touch with what the people want, and 


to do this you have got to spend money. I am not here 
to criticize the various organizations that handle your 


goods to the customer, but if that selling house is not doing 
it economically, if that jobber or converter is not doing 
it economically, then they must give way in the name of 
efficiency and economy, and in the name of service, or they 
We really 


are studying this thing tonight on the basis of an elimina 


must put themselves in unison and cooperate. 


tion dinner, and we must work to distribute the goods so 


they will have real competition. There is no use in cutting 
labor five or ten cents a day if it is only going to make a 
difference of a cent and a half in the cost of a shirt.” 
The next speaker was Theodore H. Price, publisher of 
Cotton & Its Products and Commerce & Finance, New York 
City, who discussed “The Distribution of American-Made 


Cotton Fabrics.” Mr, Price’s address follows in part: 

“T don’t know much about the ‘diversification’ of cotton 
goods. I have heard a good deal about agricultural diversi- 
fication of late, but, as diversification in the textile industry 
was new to me, I asked a New England manufacturer what 
it meant. His answer was, ‘Diversification is all right, but 
for Heaven’s sake tell your Southern friends not to diversi- 
fy by copying my goods!’ And then he went on to explain 
that the ideal diversification was creative and not imitative. 

“Tonorant as I am, it seems to me that in this remark 
he covered about all that can be said upon the subject. 
Diversification to be successful must be creative. That it 
may be creative men of imagination must be employed, and 
they must be given opportunity to work under conditions 
that will fire and excite their imagination. 

“One of the leading advertising agents of this country 
told me that he paid his chief ‘ad’ writer a salary of $100,- 
000 a year and that in the preparation of his copy he some- 
times spent a whole day looking for just one word that 
would give the greatest projectile power to the idea that 
was to be put over. 

“So He should 


swiftly, where he can 


it must be with the creative designer. 
live where the currents of hfe rm 
the drift of 


excitation of competition will stimulate him to do his best. 


sense public taste or fancy, and where the 
Uninformed as I am, I cannot be more specific, but it seems 
to me that it is from and through your selling houses or 
agents that you should get the most valuable ideas, and I 
think if I represented a cotton mill and sold its goods | 
would employ the best designer I could find to study the 
styles and make suggestions to my client. 

“But 


diffidence. 


I may be wrong and submit the suggestion with 

General Grant once remarked that he had run 
across a man who succeeded in business by following an un- 
usual method. When asked what the method was he ans- 
wered, ‘He attended to his own business.’ 

“But when it comes to making a market for the goods 
your creative genius has produced I am a little more at 
home, for I have studied the question and feel justified in 
asserting that the great need of the cotton textile industry 
today is advertising that will arouse a consumer demand. 


“Your industry is one of the greatest and one of the 
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Saco-Lowell Horizontal Cleaner 


(Patented ) 


ONE OF THESE CLEANERS 


Will improve the running of every machine 
in a mill as large as 40,000 spindles. 


The investment is smal] 
The yield on the investment is high 
No labor is required to operate the Cleaner. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
1824 1925 


SALES OFFICES 
1 Federal St. 1220 Mint St. Masonic Building Healey Building 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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oldest that civilization includes. In the United States alone 
more than 5,000,000 adults are employed in producing, 
manufacturing, and distributing cotton and the things made 
of or derived from it. Upon the average each of these 5,- 
000,000 persons has three dependents. Here is a group of 
20,000,000 people, nearly one-fifth of our population, who 
are directly dependent upon cotton for a livelihood. If you 
could bring them to a realization of this dependence, if you 
could, so to speak, give them a consciousness of cotton, if 
you could make them talk, eat, drink, and breathe cotton 
goods, what, think you, would be the result? 

“What would be the effect if you could get the 20,000,- 
000 Americans who derive a living from cotton to talk 
about or sing about it and insist upon its use in preference 
to Japanese silk or Australian wool? 

“In so far as those who grow cotton are concerned, this 
has been done. As a consequence we have semi-monthly 
crop estimates and ginning reports and statistics without 
end, for which much Government money is spent because 
there is a cotton ‘bloc’ in Congress whose political fortunes 
depend upon their fidelity in looking after the interest of 
the cotton producers. But have the cotton manufacturers 
of the United States ever tried to promote an enthusiasm 
for cotton goods among their employees? I think not. 

“I do know of one treasurer in New England who has 
attempted it. Not so long ago he was put in charge of a 
mill that had been unprofitable. His first step was to write 
all his directors to urge their families to use the sheetings 
and other goods their mill produced. Then he got his 
employees together and made it plain that they would 
help themselves by helping him to sell more of the cloth 
they were engaged in making. The mill commenced to get 
more orders. It was soon running ful] time, its stock rose 
50 points in the Boston market, and only the other day it 
resumed dividends. 

“Some years ago an Englishman, Sir Martin Conway, 
wrote a very interesting book on The Crowd in Peace and 
War. Let me read to you a brief passage from it. 

“‘An ideal that arises in the heart of an individual is 
like a spark struck from steel by a flint—gone in a mo- 
ment unless it ignites some inflammable mass. But an ideal 
that is incorporated in a crowd is a burning lamp. It is 
only a crowd that can give continuity to the combustion. 

““A erowd can be formed in a hundred other ways 
than by mere physical presence in one place at the same 
time. Printing, the telegraph, and the various modern in- 
ventions and developments we are all familiar with, have 
made crowd formation possible without personal contact. 
What is a movement but the formation of a crowd? 

“ ‘Fashion in clothes may be cited as an instance of the 
extension of crowd dominance ovcr the individual. The 
crowd has always exercised dominion in this matter, but 
until about a century ago the power was in the hands of the 
local crowds and costume varied from one locality to an- 
other. Now the whole western world dresses alike, and 
changes in fashion spread with astonishing rapidity by the 
aid of the press and modern commercial organizations.’ 

“And so I urge you to develop the enthusiasm of your 
employees for cotton. In it you have at your command 
a force now latent that is quite as powerful as the hydro- 
electric power that runs your mills, and hand in hand these 
two forces can be made to work the renaissance of the cot- 
ton textile industry in the United States. 

“The rapid increase in the business handled by the 
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‘chain’ stores and the ‘department’ stores has led some to 
feel that the jobber may soon be archaic, but of this I am 
not at all sure. In 1924 Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, Director of 
the Retail Research Association and author of ‘The Eco- 
nomics of Retailing,’ published some interesting figures 
that have a bearing upon the question. He estimated the 
retail trade of the country in 1923 at $35,000,000,000, or 
about one-half of the national income. This trade he ap- 
portioned among the various lines of business as follows: 





Billions Per Cent 
of Dollars of Whole 
| Pane eats ie . 15.3 44. 
NE <n tars besa Geese « . % ; 7.7 22. 
Furniture and furnishings 1.3 3.5 
Automobiles and supplies 3.5 10. 
Tobacco and products ef 5. 
Candy and beverages ..... 1.5 4.2 
Jewelry and musical instruments a, 2.8 
Miscellaneous ........ cae 3. 8.5 
35.0 100.0 
He estimates that of this trade 
Independent retail stores .......... ae .sold 66.75% 
I CE tee ccs tie ceeccces ES -sold 16. 
SERN os Pere sivas 7" vas se 8. 
Mail order houses ...... ta aie Este . sold 4.6 
Commissary stores ........ ; ‘%. 6 O0R8 4.5 
House to house canvassers ... ‘ : sold 13 
Co-operative stores ..... ‘ caciaee ee sold 02 
100.00 


“Dr. Nystrom is a statistician of repute and if his 
figures are anywhere near correct we are still a long way 
from the obsolescence of the jobber or the independent 
retailer. That some of the department stores and chain 
stores already buy direct from the manufacturer is a fact 
that is known to every one who knows anything of the sub- 
ject. But trade usages are difficult to change, and when 
change is imperative they generally change automatically. 


“Therefore I won’t attempt to enter a field where angels 
fear to tread, and prefer to leave the problem of selling 
cotton goods in the hands of the manufacturers themselves. 
They know a lot more about it than I do, and, since cir- 
cumstances alter cases, I rather think that there are about 
as many problems as there are cotton mills. 

“There is, however, just one other phase of the many- 
sided subject assigned to me to which I would like to ad- 
vert in closing. It is the exorbitant prices demanded by 
retailers for cotton goods that are attractive and have be- 
come popular. The theory seems to be that the women 
have become accustomed to the scale of prices at which 
silks are selling and that they will pay just as much for 
cotton goods that take their fancy. The result is that cot- 
ton goods are deprived of the advantage that their com- 
parative cheapness ought to give them and that the pur- 
chaser takes silk or rayon because there is little or no econ- 
omy in buying cotton fabries. 

“Here, it seems to me, you have a great opportunity by 
advertising the stores at which your goods are to be had 
and the prices at which they ought to be sold. I doubt 
whether you have any legal right to prevent the retailer 
from asking more than a certain maximum for your 
goods, but by advertising the price at which they ought 
to be sold and the names of the stores at which they can 
be obtained at that figure you would speedily put an end 
to the profiteering that has already injured your business 
and greatly increase your popularity with the retailers 
who were content to accept a reasonable profit on the goods 
with which you supply them.” 

W. J. Vereen, of Moultrie, Ga., president of the Poulan 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, vice-president of the Moultrie (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills, and president of the American Cotton Manu- 


(Continued on page 83.) 
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Aluminum Paint Brings 
True Upkeep Economy 


—One Coat Completes Interior Jobs 


A single coat of Aluminum Paint completely “hides” the 
original wall-color. It saves the labor and material costs 
of “under-coats” and “finishing-coats”’ because it “leafs.” 


oa * * 


ps PAINT instantly improves lighting and sanitation. 
Aluminum Powder-—the paint pigment—consists of thin opaque 
flakes of pure metallic aluminum. These “leaf” together when the 
Paint is applied, giving a coat that is smooth, even and continuous. 

[he Aluminum Paint coat lasts longer and stays clean longer 
because of “‘leafing. 


” 


One coat of Aluminum Paint, covering 500-700 square feet per 
gallon, “hides” the original wall-color as completely as two or three 
coats of ordinary paint. 


Compare the cost of the completed Aluminum Paint job with 
the cost of jobs done with ordinary paints. 


Consider the manifold economies of Aluminum Brief Facts about 
Paint. One coat for inside jobs—one coat “hiding.”’ Aluminum Paint 
Lasts longer. Stays clean longer. Reflects good “Consists of Atuminom 


working light that is kind to operatives’ eyes. 


> Yet Aluminum Paint costs no more than 
; less efficient wall-paints. It is the way to true 
© upkeep economy. 

ALUMINU M Get the complete facts about Aluminum 
ro) Paint and “leafing’’ before you award your 
: next painting contract. 
> Our booklet —“‘Aluminum Paint’”— con- 


tains all the information you need. We will be glad 
to send you a copy upon request. 


Aluminum Paint 


Aluminum Company of America 
2401 Oliver Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offices in Seventeen Principal American Cities 


ALUMINUM IN EVERY COMMERCIAL FORM 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 


The Atlanta Cotton Products Company, of Atlanta, Ga., 
which recently acquired the Marietta Cotton Mills plant at 
Marietta, Ga., will manufacture carpet and insulating yarns. 
P, A. Ammons is 


manager, and C. E. Bailey, formerly of the Piedmont Cotton 


secretary-treasurer, W. C. Clark is general 


Mills, Egan, Ga., has been appointed superintendent. 

Highland Mills, Griffin, Ga., started operation during 
October. This is the eighth cotton mill in Griffin, which also 
has two bleacheries and two hosiery mills. W. F. Ingram 
is president of the Highland Mills, James M. Brawner is 
vice-president, and George C. Imes, formerly with the 
Georgia-Kincaid Mills, of Griffin, is superintendent. 

The office of the Georgia-Kineaid Mills, Griffin, Ga., has 
been moved from East Griffin to the new office building at 
the Lowell Bleachery South, at Experiment, one mile from 
Griffin. The machinery for the company’s new dye plant 
is arriving, and the company is also installing new looms 
at the No. 3 Mill. 

The Martha Washington Inn, LaGrange, Ga., operated 
by the Callaway mill interests, is being remodeled and will 
be used as an administration building for the Callaway 
mills. A testing laboratory and cotton grading department 
will also be ineluded in this building, it is announced. 

It is reported that the Unity Cotton Mills and the Hill- 
side Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga., will be electrified, and 
that Robert & Company, Atlanta, Ga., are the engineers. 

The Tifton Cotton Mills, Tifton, Ga., are building a 
new addition to house 5,000 additional spindles, and have 
purchased Fairbanks-Morse ball bearing motors for driving 
the spinning frames. Robert & Company, Atlanta, Ga., are 
the architects on this expansion work. 

Strowd-Holeombe Cotton Mills Company, Birmingham, 
Ala., has been organized, and will install a manufacturing 
plant in the building formerly occupied by the Preston 
Motor Company near Birmingham. It is understood that 
10,000 spindles, with complementary looms, will be placed 
in operation in the production of sheetings and similar fab- 
rics. Houses for operatives will be erected. Mrs. T. C. 
Thompson, president of the Buck Creek Mills, at Siluria, 
Ale. 20s) es 
Holcombe, vice-president of the Holcombe Textile Equip- 
ment Company, of Birmingham, and Dr, J. A. Hines, of 
Siluria, Ala., are the interests in the new corporation. 

Report from Florence, Ala., is to the effect that the 
Chamber of Commerce industrial committee is interested in 
establishing a new cotton mill at that place. 

The California Cotton Mill Company, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, has purchased the Sunset Textile Mills at Selma, 
Ala., and the Canebrake Cotton Mill, Uniontown, Ala. 


Strowd, vice-president of that mill; H. H. 


Piedmont Manufacturing Company, Piedmont, S. C., is 
repainting all of the houses in the mill village. 

Hamilton-Carhartt Mill No. 2, at Rock Hill, S. C., has 
been sold to a corporation composed largely of Rock Hill 
men, it is announced. The new corporation is headed by 
York Wilson, formerly connected with the Lancaster Cotton 
Miils, Lancaster, S. C. 

The new building at the Kenneth Cotton Mills, Walhal- 
la, 8. C., is under construction. It will be used as a packing 
and shipping department. It will be an addition 40 x 40 
feet, one story. J. E. Sirrine & Company, Greenville, §. C., 


are the engineers. 


A new company has been organized to take over the 
physical property of the Spartanburg County Mills, at 
Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, 8. C. B. C. Fiske, presi- 
dent of the Fiske-Carter Construction Company, is the 
president of the new organization. The plant, which has 
11,392 spindles, will manufacture yarns, and it is possible 
that looms will be installed later. F. A. Bearden, of 
Spartanburg, is secretary. Arthur M. Hamilton, superin- 
tendent of the Chesnee Mills, Chesnee, S. C., will supervise 
the operation of the plant as superintendent, dividing his 
time between the two mills. The directors are B. C. Fiske, 
BH. L. Bomar, John A. Leathers and Frank Hodges, of 
Spartanburg, and George Norwood, of Greenville. 


Plans for the complete electrification of Mill No. 2, to- 


gether with the installation of a new lighting system, are 
being carried out by the Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C., 
which have commissioned Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston 
and Atlanta, as engineers on this work. 

The contract for the erection of the Piedmont Plush 
Mills, Greenville, S. C., has been awarded to Potter & 
Shackleford, of Greenville. The buildings will inelude a 
one-story weave shed, 180x100 feet; a one-story dye house, 
60x35 feet, and a boiler room. Clifton Corley is vice- 
president and general manager. 

D. E. Converse Company, Glendale, S. C., are pre- 
paring to install electric power in one of their mills. Lock 
wood, Greene & Company, Charlotte, N. C. are the engi- 
neers. 

Columbus Cotton Mills, Ine., Columbus, N. C., has been 
organized, and a mill will be erected. Among those inter- 
ested are W. T. Hammette of Tryon; F. L. N. Bacon, presi- 
dent of the Southern Mercerizing Company, Tryon; F. W. 
Blanton, of Columbus, and William P. Cargill, of Cherry- 
ville, who will be a director and the superintendent of the 
plant. 

Highland Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C., are changing 
their equipment to make 40s to 60s ply yarns for mercer- 
izing. They plan to build a two-story addition, 200x67 
feet, to take care of the new equipment which will be in- 
stalled. 

Love Cotton Mills, King’s Creek, N. C., plan to start 
construction on a new mill in the early Spring. A. W. 
Love is president. 

P. M. Keller and associates have organized the Victoria 
Cotton Mills Company, Victoria, Texas, and a plant will 
be erected. Mr. Keller, who, until recently, was manager 
of the Belton Yarn Mills, at Belton, Texas, will be the 
manager of the new plant and will supervise its construc 
tion. 

The addition to the Rhyne-Houser Manufacturing Com 
pany, Cherryville, N. C., will be two stories, 128x75 feet, 
and will contain 5,000 spindles, it is reported. 

It is understood that the Morgan Cotton Mills, Laurel 
Hill, N. C., will expend $100,000 in improvement to their 
tire fabric plant. 

The Alpine Woolen Mills, Mt. Airy, N. C., have been 
purchased by the Miltex Woolen Mills, a new concern organ- 
ized by G, G. Slaughter, of Charlotte, and the Sullivan Com- 
pany, of Anderson, S. C. The output will be inereased, 
and slasher, roller and clearer cloth will be manufactured. 

Hampton Cotton Mills, Hampton, Ga., have been pur- 
chased by the Ensign Cotton Mills, Forsyth, Ga. 
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EXHAUST OPENERS—HOPPER BALE OPENERS—CRIGHTON OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS—SELF FEEDING OPENERS 
FEEDERS—COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS—ROVING WASTE OPENERS 
INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS—DRAWING FRAMES (Mechanical or Electrical Stop Motion) 
SLUBBING — INTERMEDIATE and ROVING FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS 
(Band or Tape Driven) 
SPINDLES--FLYERS—RINGS—FLUTED ROLLS 
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Descriptive Bulletins sent on Request. 
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H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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The New England Mill Situation. 

The meeting of the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers at Boston, October 14 and 15, proved unusually 
interesting because of the attention given to merchandising 
and styling; and to an open discussion of general topics that 
are to be dealt with in full in the association reports but 
were suppressed by agreement among trade and other 
papers until publication of an official character is made. 

The meeting demonstrated what has been said for some 
months past, that New England has overcome its long fit of 
depression growing out of excessive taxation, restrictive leg- 
islation, and other factors related to southern competition. 
These things are still in existence but manufacturers have 
decided to make the best of them while continuing the busi- 
ness of producing textiles. Further progress has been 
made toward restoring normal production and to some ex- 
tent this has been helped by the firmer markets caused by 
the curtailment of production in southern mills affected by 
drought. 

Activity in textiles in the section is really of a very sub- 
stantial character as the silk mills are running in full, the 
large worsted mills are having the best business in three 
or four years, the finishing plants are beginning to secure 
more business, and the machine shops are slowly gather- 
ing in more orders. 

There are not many labor troubles. The difficulty in 
Willimantic, Conn., in the mills of the American Thread Co. 
has ceased to affect the production of those mills, but some 
of the strikers have been continuing life in tents, as a form 
of protest against what they term the injustice of a wage 
reduction. There have been some minor troubles but on 
the whole labor difficulties have ceased to occupy any large 
part of manufacturers’ thoughts. 

The cotton goods business of New England is really 
attracting less attention than the work being accomplished 
in rayon, silk and worsteds. Not that the cotton mill busi- 
ness is being abandoned. It is being changed to meet the 
conditions whereby volume production of staples has be- 
come unprofitable. Changes of styles have become so much 
a part of the business that merchandising has come to be 
one of the greatest factors in the prosperity of the mills. 

Mill profits have been irregular even though operations 
have been increasing. A financial report of the Pepperell 
mills of Biddeford, Me., has aroused much comment as the 
losses shown for the past year ran over $400,000. An ex- 
planation is offered that a change in the treasurership of 
the concern recently took place and the view is expressed 
that inventories were cut sharply, as often happens when 
a new financial broom is used. As a matter of fact the mills 
of over 6,000 looms are running in full and have sold sheets 
and pillow cases freely, and have brought out many new 
goods. Moreover, the concern has now come into control- 
ling possession of the Lewiston Bleachery in which it held 
a minor interest with other Maine mills for many years. 
All of its produets will be finished there and the bleachery 
will establish a New York office where outside bleaching 
work will be booked. 

Another large unit of cotton mill production where re- 
organization is still incomplete is the B. B. & R. Knight 
properties of Rhode Island. The bondholders are now 
operating the plants, seven of which are running. It is not 
known just when it will be decided what shall be done to 
restore these plants to a satisfactory financial condition. 
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In connection with this matter it was announced during the 
month that a corporation had been formed to handle Herm- 
etite, a rubberizing process that has been applied for a 
year or two in the Pontiae bleachery of the Knight mills, 
and has now been perfected and is being sold through Con- 
verse & Company, the selling agency of the Knight mills. 

This new product is one of real accomplishment in the 
textile field. When the MeMillan expedition started for the 
North Pole under the direction of the National Geographic 
Society its tentings and wrappings included cloths that 
had been treated by this new process recommended by one 
of the large New York concerns that outfit such expeditions, 
The government bureaus undertook several tests to deter- 
mine the worth of the new cloths offered and were so im- 
pressed that they adopted them to the exclusion of many 
others that have been on the markets for years. 

One of the largest manufacturers of raincoats in the 
world has been making coats of the various materials want- 
ed in such lines that have been treated by this new process. 
A department in one of the largest Fifth Avenue stores 
has been opened in which the wide variety of the new prod- 
ucts is displayed regularly for sale. Rubber sheeting for 
hospital ‘and domestic use, aprons, bathing caps, ladies’ and 
men’s coats, wall paper, embossed cloths, aeroplane and 
dirigible coverings, etc., suggest some of many uses to which 
fabrics treated by the new process are being put. Silk, 
zanvas, very sheer or heavy cotton, and in fact any fabries 
that can be leatherized or rubberized, can be treated by this 
new process successfully. For the present the work will 
continue to be done at the Pontiae works, but it appears 
that certain results have been attained that make it essential 
to make provision for a much larger field than the inven- 
tors of the new process in textiles had ever visualized. 

The feature of the manufacturers’ meeting in Boston was 
a style show originated by the ladies who cooperated a 
year ago in making one of the association meetings very 
successful. They secured the assistance of trained design- 
ers, artists, and dress makers, and developed a long list 
of dresses of cotton, or cotton mixtures, for which prizes 
were awarded, and which will be displayed hereafter in 
different places throughout the country. 

The show was not marked by any radical departures but 
had the effect of awakening many manufacturers to the 
possibilities of plants they have operated for years. It 
seems to have been determined in New England that if the 
mills are to be operated profitably it is necessary that there 
ie 


} 
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shall be an entirely new form of cooperation in selling t 
products between the manufacturers and those who repre- 
Stocks of goods deliver- 


k of 


sent them in the selling markets. 
able promptly on order, must be carried, and the ris 
style and color changes must be accepted as part of the 
penalty of profitable production, to meet the hand to mouth 
buying methods that have become almost universal in dis- 
tributing channels in this country. 

The new season of 1926 promises to be another large 
printed goods year, this being established already by the 
substantial orders taken by the large corporation printers, 
and by the immense amount of advance engraving having 
been ordered of the job finishers. The Pacific, American, 
Arnold, Windsor and Algonquin companies are all very 
busy, and within the past month the job printers have been 
securing more orders than for many months. The products 
being used are rayon mixtures, crepes, sateens, pongees, 
pereales, and cotton and silk mixtures largely. The print 
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HE annual cost of a 

pavement is its first cost 
plus interest on its bonds 
plus every later expenditure 
for upkeep and repairs, 
divided by the number of 
its useful years. 


From the instant it is laid, 
a pavement is subject to de- 
structive forces. The jolt of 
heavy trucks tend to crack 
and pulverize brittle mater- 
ials. Tire chains gnaw into 
soft surfaces. Contraction 
and expansion attempt to 
throw the riding surface 
into hummocks or to rend 
and shatter rigid construc- 
tion. Freezing and thawing 
of sub-soil moisture racks 
any rigid pavement surface. 
Surface seepage, a milder 
but ceaseless enemy, accel- 
erates decay of short-lived 
materials. 


The combination of these 
forces wreck some surfaces 
in a few years. The hand of 
man, cutting trenches for 
underground installations, 
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NATIONAL PAVING BRICK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
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hastens this deterioration, 
unless the surfacing material 
can be lifted and replaced 
without requiring new ma- 
terial. 


Only one pavement, at 
reasonable first cost, meets 
every modern condition— 
the asphalt-filled vitrified 
brick pavement. 





P AVEMENTS 
OUTLAST THE BONDS 


Its fire-hardened surface 
resists traffic wear indefi- 
nitely—scores of brick pave- 
ments are well beyond the 
30-year mark. The elastic 
asphalt joint withstands the 
bending, jolting and heaving 
actions of heavy loads, tem- 
perature changes and sub- 
soil freezing. Cross-trenches 
are economically cut because 
the asphalt joint, though a 
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quick victors over all but the 
" toughest of paving surfaces ~ 
' 





tight water-seal against 
seepage, keeps each brick a 
quickly removable unit that 
comes out and goes back 
into place with virtually 
100% salvage. 


Tocap every other advan- 
tage, should the surface of a 
brick street or road, due to 
foundation failures, become 
uneven after a quarter-cen- 
tury or more of service, the 
original brick can be relaid 
and a smooth, renewed 
pavement secured at a small 
fraction of the first cost of 
any other known pavement! 


Moral— advocate vitrified 
brick for pavements in your 
community. 


I would be glad to receive a free 


copy of book, ‘‘Brick Roads Out- 
last the Bor ds,’ ’ containing facts 
and figures on paving costs taken 
from pallies records 

Name 

Address 

City State 
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cloth output in printed form is of fair volume but not 
proportionally as large as in other years, most of the works 
being called upon to print the finer fabrics or the novelty 
mixtures. 

There is a great variety of rayon fabrics being made 
in New England from the finest jacquards, down to the 
popular priced gingham weaves now so generally on the 
looms of the big gingham manufacturers. The success met 
with in printing some of the new rayon cloths has been 
very great yet buyers have ordered the all-cotton goods 
more freely in a large way for advance Spring delivery, 
than they have the mixed materials. This may be due to 
questions of salability due to the fabrics themselves or to 
questions of the permanency of styles. 

One of the recent features of New England mill gossip 
is the lessened talk heard of southern competition. The 
fact is that New England continues to invest largely in the 
South the latest instance being the purchase of the Brogon 
mills by the Appleton Company of Lowell, Mass., and the 
decision to spend $1,000,000 in additions and improvements 
there. The Lowell plant will eventually be changed over 
for the production of high textile novelties, the first of these 
having already been shown in the form of rayon mixtures 
for which many of the yarns were purchased, not spun. 
The new plant of the American Printing Company, to be 
known as the Borden Mills of Kingsport, Tenn., will soon 
be shipping goods regularly to Fall River, Mass., for pro- 
cessing, and gradually but steadily many famous old New 
England cotton branded lines are being made in southern 
plants. 

With facts of this sort before them, New England people 
have come to look upon southern competition as they for- 
merly looked upon competition with England, something to 
be faced as a fact of trade, and not a fact of all pervading 
importance in labor or social discontent. This is exactly 
what was predicted would happen, by some men in the 
southern and northern textile trades, and with investments 
in both sections they have ceased to look upon progress in 
either, as detrimental] to their interests. 

New England manufacturers have undoubtedly been 
greatly cheered by the prospect of an abundant cotton 
yield. But they are not tieing their faith in the future to 
cotton alone to be used in the cotton mills. They feel that 
with cotton available at lower prices rayon nor silk will 
not continue to be such a disturbing element in cotton mill 
progress. They are fully convinced that staple cotton goods 
will be wanted in larger volume because cotton will make 
it possible to produce those goods cheaper. Eventually, 
they expect that the restoration of old comparative values 
will bring back the bleached cotton, the gingham gown, and 
the other serviceable things of cotton now discarded for 
less utilitarian rayons and other things. : 


Cotton Comment. 
BY H. AND B. BEER. 


New Orleans, October 15th, 1925. 

Generous September rains in the Southwest, and the in- 
activity of weevil in the central and eastern portions of the 
belt, are reflected in much larger crop estimates, and a 
much lower level of prices, than prevailed one month ago. 
In our previous review, we stated, in conclusion, that 
owing to the breaking of the drouth in the Southwest by 
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heavy rains in Arkansas, Oklahoma and the northern half 
of Texas, as well as the central portion of the belt, it made 
for better crop results eventually than promised at that 
time, when indications were for a production of only 13,- 
740,000 bales as of September Ist, unless the cotton region 
be visited by en early killing frost. 

Returns to the government, as of September 16th, pub- 
lished September 23rd, pointed to a yield of 13,931,000 
bales. Subsequently, later returns to the government, as of 
October Ist, published October 8th, surprised the trade by 
indicating a yield of 14,759,000 bales, showing an increase 
in the prospective production, for month of September, of 
about 1,000,000 bales, causing the market to decline more 
than three cents during the past month. 

Meanwhile Washington advices from foreign cotton 
producing countries denote prospects for larger crops. 

For the first time since 1914, as the indicated yield is 
larger than for any year since that date, or since the be- 
ginning of the world war, the trade has a promise of being 
favored with an ample supply of raw cotton, not only of 
American but of foreign growths, perhaps something of a 
surplus, unless consumption should be larger than expected. 

Spinners the world over are looking forward to an ac- 
tive season, and as the price of the raw material is cheaper 
than it has been for several years, the outlook is bright for 
the textile industry on both sides of the Atlantic, as well 
as in the Orient. 

That the textile industry in the United States is in a 
flourishing condition, especially in the South, is illustrated 
by Census Bureau returns for the month of September, 
which showed as follows: 


United States— This Season Last Season 


Bales Bales 

Consumption, Sept., ine. linters.... 553,000 489,000 
Consumption, 2 mo., ine. linters. ...1,066,000 891,000 
Mast -SEOOEM, ODL. DOs. sccesscsevs 866,000 516,000 
Stocks in public storage, Sept. 30. .3,138,000 2,067,000 
Total stock in U. S. Sept. 30. .4,004,000 2,582,000 


This is a remarkably good showing considering recent 
persistent reports of the necessity of Southern mills to cur. 
tail production for want of sufficient water power in the 
South Atlantic states, due to the recent drouth. 

Compared with last year, southern mills consumed of 
lint cotton during September 330,000 bales vs. 305,000, the 
lack of water power notwithstanding, while New England 
mills consumed 125,000 against 110,000, other states 28,000 
vs, 23,000. 

On the basis of the latest of government crop forecasts— 
14,759,000 bales, the indicated season’s supply of American 
raw cotton is as follows: 





Bales— This Year Last Year 
World’s carry-over, Aug. 1...... 2,880,000 2,319,000 
Actual growth, ince. linters, est..... 15,792,000 14,808,000 
Season’s indicated supply, est.....18,672,000 17,127,000 
World’s consumption, if.......... 15,000,000 14,247,000 
World’s carry-over July 31 next, est. 3,672,000 2,880,000 


As to the future course of values, much will likely de- 
pend on future weather conditions, particularly as to the 
date of killing frost, as well as to the future progress of 
the crop. 

The possibilities of this year’s crop can be realized when 
the heavy ginnings to October 1st—7,102,000 bales vs. 4,- 
528,000 last year—are taken into consideration with the 
fact that after October 1st last year 9,100,000 bales were 
ginned. 
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NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 


OR KNOW ABOUT 











S. B. Scuwarrz has been promoted to the position of 
superintendent at the Maginnis Cotton Mills, New Orleans, 
La., succeeding C. E. Davis, resigned. 

J. A. Apams has become superintendent of the Texas 
Cotton Mills, McKinney, Texas, succeeding J. C. Cosby, 
who has resigned to accept a position with the Hunter 
Manufacturing & Commission Company, and will be located 
at Greensboro, N. C. 

Joun Crosby has succeeded J. L. Nelson as overseer of 
weaving at the Texas Cotton Mills, McKinney, Texas. Mr. 
Nelson has accepted a position with the Sand Springs Cot- 
ton Mills, Sand Springs, Oklahoma. 

J. T. CHappeti, for several years overseer of weaving 
at the Dallas Cotton Mills, Dallas, Texas, has accepted a 
similar position at the Sherman Manufacturing Company, 
Sherman, Texas, succeeding J. N. Ard, who has returned 
to Columbus, Ga. 

C. E. Extrop has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of weaving at the Dallas Cotton Mills, Dallas, 
Texas, succeeding Mr. Chappell. 

Newton G. Harpre has become assistant superintendent 
of the Stonecutter Mills, Spindale, N. C. He is a grad- 
uate of the Lowell Textile School and has lately been con- 
nected with the Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., as designer. 

Harotp H. Huaues has been made overseer of finishing 
at the Swift Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga., suc- 
ceeding W. C. Gibson, who recently took a position with 
the Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., as overseer of 
the cloth room. 

J. E. THompson has become cloth room overseer at the 
Buffalo, 8. C., plant of the Union-Buffalo Mills Company. 
He was formerly at the Hartwell Mills No. 2, Toccoa, Ga., 
where he is being succeeded by Fred Burton, from the Hart- 
well, Ga., plant. 

D. F. Cuark has resigned as assistant superintendent 
and overseer of carding at the Columbus Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, Ga. 

J. E. Batson, formerly overseer of carding at the Meri- 
tas Mills, Columbus, Ga., has succeeded Mr. Clark in a 
similar position at the Columbus Manufacturing Company. 

Harry P. Hunter, superintendent of the Equinox Mills, 
Anderson, 8. C., has been also appointed superintendent of 
the Gluck Mills, Anderson. Mr. Hunter has assumed his 
new duties and will divide his time between the Gluck and 
Equinox mills. J. R. Sweetenberg has been made assistant 
superintendent at the Gluck Mills. 

E. C. Goopwin, formerly with the Loray Mill of the 
Manville-Jenckes Company, Gastonia, N. C., has accepted 
the position of overseer of night carding at the Rex Spin- 
ning Company, Gastonia, N. C. 

J. N. Bapcer has resigned as superintendent of the Dun- 
ean Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

ArtHuR TOUSIGNANT has resigned as superintendent of 
the Monaghan plant of the Victor-Monaghan Company, 
Greenville, S. C., and has become assistant superintendent 
of the Aiken and Seminole Mills, at Bath, S. C. 











C. W. McSwain, formerly at the 


son College, and more recently assistant southern manager 


textile school at Clem 


for the Steel Heddle Manufacturing Company, Greenville, 
S. C., has been made assistant general manager of the Vic- 
tor-Monaghan Company, with headquarters at Greenville. 
it is announced. 

B. R. Dickson, superintendent of the Greenwood Cotton 
Mills, Greenwood, S. C., has been transferred to the posl- 
tion of superintendent of the Ninety-Six Cotton Mills, 
Ninety-Six, S. C., succeeding C. W. Petit, 

J. G. McNeru has been promoted to the superintendency 
of the Greenwood Cotton Mills, Greenwood, S. C. He has 
been overseer of weaving there for a number of years 


resigned. 


J. W. Wuire, for five years overseer of weaving and 
slashing at the Lincoln Mills of Alabama, Huntsville, Ala., 
has accepted a position with the Columbus Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, Ga. 

J. L. RotNEHARDT has accepted the position of overseer 
of carding and spinning and silk room at the Dover Mills 
Company, Shelby, N. C. 

H. G. McFAa.us, superintendent of the Catawba Cotton 
Mills, Newton, N. C., and father of J. A. McFalls, superin- 
tendent of the Ranlo Manufacturing Company, Ranlo, N 
C., died recently at his home at the age of 70 years. 

KE. H. Poe is overseer of carding at the Tellico Plains 
Cotton Mills, Tellico Plains, Tenn., and L. K. Thomas is 
overseer of spinning. B. W. Bingham is manager. 

W. V. Jones has resigned as overseer of winding spool- 
ing, warping and finishing at the Norcott Mills, Concord, 
N. C., to take charge of carding and spinning at Anchor 
Mills, Huntersville, N. C. 

N. BarNAarpD Murpuy, who has been superintendent of 
Mill No. 4, Pelzer Manufacturing Company, Pelzer, S. C., 
has been promoted to the superintendency of Mills Nos. 1, 2 
and 3, also. Donald Brigham has resigned as superintend- 
ent of Mills Nos. 1, 2 and 3, and is now connected with 
the Aspinook Company, Jewett City, Conn. 

H. A. Ligon, president of the Arcadia Mills, Arcadia, 
S. C., died recently following an operation. 

LELAND F’. Ross has succeeded Clifton D. Park as sales 
engineer for the Parks Cramer Company, humidifier manu- 
facturers, traveling New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and the central states. Mr. Ross is already well know in 
the textile trade of Vermont and central New York State 

GrorGce E. Sporrorp, formerly vice-president, has been 
elected president of the Langley, Aiken and Seminole Mills, 
and the Anderson (S. C.) Cotton Mills, succeeding W. C. 
Langley, who now is chairman of the board. Mr. Spofford’s 
New York office will be located at 57 Worth St., as formerly 

Rosert M. Mitier, of Charlotte, died suddenly at At- 
lantic City on October 11 at 69 years of age. He was for 
years a prominent southern cotton manufacturer, having 
been at one time president of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, but had retired from active business 
some years ago. He organized and built the Elizabeth Mills, 
at Charlotte. 
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F U S Fibre Head Spools were delivered to you on velvet cush- 
I ions they could be no better—the quality’s built into them— 
not added from the outside. 


Their sturdy construction assures you of the utmost reliability and 
and 


durability. They speed up production—promote economy 


give longer service. 
A trial in your mill will prove their worth—ask for samples today. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., PROVIDENCE, R. L 





Largest Bobbin and Shuttle 
Manufacturers in the World 
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The master key to that bigger job, to health and pros- 
perity, is to be master of yourself. - Darn few people are. 
° . ° 

There are very few people who really know what it is 
Why not fool 


yourself for pro 


possible for a human being to accomplish. 
yourself by trying real hard to prepare 


motion? 
— - - 


Most anyone knows that the success of an army depends 


upon the cooperation of all its units, and 


most overseers 
know that cooperation means the success of any mill—but 
they do not do enough of it to keep in practice. 

* + 7 


| +} 


Why wait until January 1st to make that resolution to 


ind? Start 


begin systematic night study to improve your 
tonight! 
There is one sure way to get a bigger job 
There is one sure way to be successful in 
you hold. 


Without it you may as well hang up the sponge and 


J 


+= 





+} ; } 
tne JOD 


you now 


With it you are just as sure to progress as day is 
to 


It is Knowledge. 


follow night. 


And the strange fact about it is that just anyone who 


really wants knowledge can get it. 


Then why in the——(Well, you just answer for your- 


to say, any- 


way.) 


* * . 


If the average overseer or superintendent would stop 


to think how happy he should be for the things he has been 
blessed with in this good old world of ours, he would not 
be such a pessimist and so blamed disagreeable to the peo- 
Just think: You got a 


ple he works with. pretty good 


rest: 


COTTON 


house to live in, haven’t yo 
you had when you were 
with oil lamps nor walk a 


) 


either, do you 


eat, too, aren’t y 


own good, I suspec 


(You are a plain damfool é 
ver, too? 

Then why in the d d 
yours out, and go to the mill w 
good humor. Man, you do not real 
world has been to you! 

7 . . 

Most overseers and superin 
job because they will not run their 
another fellow how to run it. W 
anyway ? 

Don’t you know just plenty of 
tendents who ] en’ iny more ab 


Work like t 


And 


t.) 


= 
Did 


vou’re 


i? ~=(Yes, 


a 


Ck 


navin 


ni 


paving a 


are just beating dickens o 
ter, partner? 

Old- laine 
several time ! S wo 
ook up some se ol 

* « 

Most ar é ror s 

hole,” but 
ole” before th 
a* '@ 

| ippel i tO Dé I 
see a fixer & i ‘Dp 
tract me. I did not know 
He was not working fas 
Before I realized d 
or three threads to dr n 
remarked to my enc ha 
in his line as an e fine 
ol an artis Ne Ss wil 
tendents They ist seem to 
While others “rare and rip and 
To which class do ou belong 

. 
The best rule I ha eve ( 
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Order 


A Text for Every Business Executive 


‘What comfort, what strength, what econ- 
omy there is in order—material order, intel- 
lectual order, moral order. To know where 
one is going and what one wishes—this is 
order; to keep one’s word and one’s engage- 
ments—again order; to have everything 
ready under one’s hand, to be able to dis- 
pose of all one’s forces, and to have all one’s 
means of whatever kind under command— 
still order; to discipline one’s habits, one’s 
effort, one’s wishes; to organize one’s life, 
to distribute one’s time, to take the measure 
of one’s duties and make one’s rights re- 
spected; to employ one’s capital and re- 
sources, one’s talent and one’s chances 
profitably—all this belongs to and is in- 
cluded in the word order. Order means 


ERNST & ERNST 


light and peace, inward liberty and free 
command over one’s self; order is power. 
Aesthetic and moral beauty consist, the 
first in a true perception of order, and the 
second in submission to it, and in the reali- 
zation of it, by, in, and around one’s self. 
Order is man’s greatest need and his true 
well-being.” 


As true today as when Henri Amiel, the 
great Swiss philosopher, wrote it for his 
Journal Intime, seventy years ago! 


Order is the greatest need of business. It is 
the slogan, and the inspiration, of every 
progressive accountant. To establish it in 
all departments is to set the scene for as- 
sured success. 
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AUDITS—SYSTEMS~—TAX SERVICE 


PITTSBURGH 
COLUMBUS 
YOUNGSTOWN 
AKRON 


BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 
RICHMOND 
CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
TOLEDO 


NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA DAYTON 


LOUISVILLE 
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ALL KINDS OF 
RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


Stowe & Woodward Company 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass., U.S. A. 
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ALL STEEL 


CONO 


FIRE PROOF 


DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
KALAMAZOO 
WHEELING 
CANTON ERIE 

CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 


NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS 

SAN FRANCISCO HOUSTON 
LOS ANGELES FORT WORTH 
ATLANTA SAN ANTONIO 
JACKSON waco 


MINNEAPOLIS 
MEMPHIS 

ST. PAUL 
DAVENPORT 
INDIANAPOLIS 
sT. Louis 
KANSAS CITY 


DENVER 
OMAHA 
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BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT INV USA: 


ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr.C, ANNARBOR,MICH.,U.S.A. 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Practical Discussions by Cottons Readers 
On all varieties of Mill Subjects 





















A Card Difficulty for Solution. 


EpirorR Corton : 

I have an old Whitin card which is giving me some 
trouble in that it rolls the cotton up into small rolls about 
the size of your finger and throws them out between the 
arch and cylinder. I cannot seem to find the trouble, and if 
your readers will give me a little light on the matter I will 
certainly appreciate it. c..3: F. (6; Cj 


Irregular Roving Frame Tension. 
Epitor Corton: 

Thank you for the several replies to my question on 
irregular tension on roving frames, which originally ap- 
peared in the June issue. I notice answers are still coming 
in, and I appreciate the help these fellows have given. How- 
ever, I had tried all of the suggestions except the one that 
“T, A. D. (Ga.)” offered, and I was thinking of trying that 
before I asked the question, but wanted to see if anyone 
else had done it, as it is a very costly change to make and 
still harder to “unchange.” 

As I stated, my frames ran tight to start, then too 
loose, until about an hour before the doff, then too tight. 
They ran this way with any cone, rack, lay, tension, or com- 
pound gears I could put on, or any adjustment of the cone 
belt shifter. All of this proved that the trouble was not 
in the gearing, but in the cone itself, because if it was not 
in the cone taper, the tension would be constant through- 
out, either loose, tight, or all right, throughout the doff. 

In line with “T. A. D.’s” suggestion, as mentioned, I 
took some regular belt cement and print cloth and put a 
two-inch strip around the large end of the hottom cone, 
and put on more cement and covered that two-inch strip 
with one two and one-half inches wide, and then covered 
that with a three-inch strip, ete., making each strip one- 
half inch wider than the preceding strip, up to nine, then 
I inereased the width of the strip by one inch, making the 
last one twenty-one inches wide, starting each layer flush 
with the flange at the large end of the bottom cone, and 
completely covering the preceding strip so that when finish 
ed, only one layer showed, covering twenty-one inches fron 
the edge of the larger end toward the small end. 

Then of course I had to change a few gears, tension, 
lay gear, etc., and the result was a constant and even ten 
sion throughout, never taking up or letting off. Dog days 
did not affect my work any more after that. Before I 
covered those cones my work was running so tough the 
spinning room was waiting on roving, and the weave room 
was waiting on warps, and of course our production was 
down and our cost was up. Within three weeks after I 
started covering the cones, and before I got three-fourths 
of them finished, the spinning and weaving departments 






We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this dapartment 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


My frames, you recall, are old del Woonsocket 
Pettee makes. If anyone with « frames is having 
this trouble, I recommend he er oné ne as I have 
described, an¢ result rth the troul 


The Cause of the Bunchy Yarn. 


Epitor Corron: 





I note the question of “Contributor No. 4209” in 
Corron regat bunches in his twisted yarn do 
not appear in single yarn, and at he uses, o7 s 
spooler, a tension rod covered with flann 

To my mind, and basing my reply upon experience, 


this flannel-covered tension rod is causing his trouble, and 





he will not eliminate it until he gets rid of this flannel eo 
ering. I know from my own experience that the ya 
will cut through this flannel 1 used there 

will catch on the yarn and make these bunches. My sug 
gestion to him would be to put on some t n dev iI 
do away with this flannel. The tension I use consists 

two dises with a spring by which the tension can be reg 


lated. It is simple and foolproof. Furthermore, in 
tion to euring this trouble, the right kind of tension 


allow “Contributor No. 4209” to put ten per cent more 


yarn on his package on account of the even tension. H 
ean make an absolutely perfect cone that will not ro 

at the end. A. R. (Ga 
Epitor Corron : 

Replying to the question y pu ed from “t 
tributor No. 4209,” regarding bunches appearing in p 
varn that were not in the single yarn, will say that I ran 
into the same thing this year on my two-ply varn. I four 
t was caused by the traveler o1 wister having a 
n it You se his wa e varn wher s 
on the single s ler, passes g e guide, an 
, 
ati i eTS aow! t ul I I ) Am A 

; 'T*} ] } ] 1 4 4 } f 
hair. Then when the single spools are put u e creel of 
the twiste r, the process is reversed, a! d the ends run down 
to the traveler so that the fibers lie backwards to the guide, 
and when they run against a nick 11 e tz er, it for 
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For your greater convenience~ 


Celanese 


Warps 


THE American Cellulose & Chemical 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd., is prepared 
to deliver Celanese, wound on beams, sized 
and tinted, ready for the looms. 

We believe that many of our customers 
will be glad to take advantage of this op- 
portunity to speed up their operations by 
eliminating the sizing and warping opera- 
tions. We are happy to be in a position to 
make this possible. 

Our dyeing and textile experts are at 


vour service, ready to help you use 
Celanese to your profit. 


CELANESE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


BRAND YARN 


The AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ltd 


15 East 26th Street, New York 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: TODD B. MEISENHEIMER, ROOM 1116, 
JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND), MARYLAND 


CELANDSE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of The American Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing Company, Ltd.. 
to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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a little bunch which collects into a little lump that jumps 
from the traveler to the bobbin. We called in some of the 
traveler men, and had them submit to us travelers that 
would not cut. 
traveler, which does not nick, and by changing every time 


We secured a hardened bronze A5 Merrick 


we creel, we have overcome the trouble. 
P. R. (ALA. ) 


Vat Colors. 


Epitor Corton: 

Thinking that perhaps a letter for the “How Other Men 
Manage” department on the subject of vat colors might be 
timely and of help to some who are not entirely familiar 
with this subject, will say, in the first place, that vat colors 
belong to the algol, indanthrene, ciba, indone and a few 
other colors. Vat colors on cotton goods though they are 
often dyed on padders, are generally dyed on the jig. The 
proper way to match a shade is to make a practical trial, 
either of the goods in question or of some other dye order 
that is to be dyed of a deeper shade, but the same quality 
of goods, so that if the shade comes out wrong the goods 
may be redeemed by topping up to the darker shade. The 
main difficulty in dyeing vat colors is to prevent oxidation 
and to keep the dyebath in a perfectly reduced state. The 
same rules as for sulphur colors holds good with vat 
colors, namely, evenly beamed batches of goods, short stops 
while the goods are still in the dye liquor, and immediate 
oxidation after dyeing. 

No strict rules as to how much hydrosulphite and soda 
caustic should be used will hold good, as this depends on the 
amount of color used, grade of goods and the number of 
ends the goods may receive. 

To take two extremes, a light shade that required one 
pound of algol paste was dyed with one pound each hydro- 
sulphite and caustic; a deep shade that required 1914 
pounds of algol color was dyed with only seven pounds of 
The latter 
formula was carefully worked out with the intention of get- 


hydrosulphite and four pounds of caustie soda. 


ting the best exhaustion possible with the least expenditure 
of chemicals. It must be remembered that excess of caustic 
soda and hydrosulphite retards the exhaustion of the dye. 

Of all the oxidizing agents proposed and tried, sodium 
bichromate is the cheapest and best for all practical pur 
poses. It is usually used with acetic acid. The temperature 
of the oxidizing bath should be 130 degrees to 140 degrees 
F, As in the case with hydrosulphite and caustic soda, no 
rules can be given that will hold good for different shades 
but taking the same two extremes as an example, the fol- 
lowing quantities were used: 

For the light shades, 1 pound of sodium bichromate and 
14% pints of 60 per cent acetic acid; for the dark shades, 6 
pounds of bichromate of soda and 7 pints of acetic acid 
Usually the shades come somewhat dull after chroming. This 
Light 


is due partly to the bichrome itself. shades show this 


worse than dark. To remove these impurities, soaping after 


first washing is enough for dark and dull shades. For light 


and bright shades it is better to wash first in cold water, 


then in boiling water, and finally in a weak solution of 


sodium hydrosulphite, or sodium bisulphite at 150 degrees 
F. This last treatment brings out the original brightness 
of the color. 

Within the past few years, a considerable number of vat 
which enable the dyer t 


dyestuffs have been introduced, 
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obtain a great variety of shades of extraordinary fastness 


It is to be noted, however, that, comparatively speaking 


the vat dyestuffs, especially when used in dyeing heavy 
shades, are expensive; these shades vary considerably also 
in fastness, and should be tested as to their resistance to 
certain elements before their use. 


Moreove r, 


the vat dyestuffs are not all alike, some 
them require more soda than others; some must be used 
in an alkaline bath and some a neutral or nearly neutral 


bath, and it is best for the dyer to follow the instructions 


of the maker in this respect. For instance, the ciba dy 

stuffs belong to the indigo series of dyestuffs and require 
to be neutral, while the cibanone dyestuffs belong to th: 
anthraquinone series and may be used alkaline. The two 
classes of dyestuffs n ay be used in combination, but must 
be prepared separately or their affinity for the cottor 


fiber will not be the same. 


Building a Perfect Bobbin. 





Epitor Corron.: 

I should like to add something to the ex} 
“Wash (R. I.)” gives in the August issue of 
cerning the running under and over on a f 








observe when a frame is in this 


con 


The first thing to 


dition is the poker-bar, which very often becomes jammed 


with cotton in the rocker slide, thus holding back the change 
Clear this waste out and at the same time clear the teetl 


of the poker-bar and the taper gear, as sometimes 
causes running under or over, or both. Also, if the poker 
bar is set too deep in gear with the taper gear it may 
eause the same evil This last ean be fixed by loosening the 


bolt which holds the poker=bar slide to the rocker and then 


raising the slide until there is sufficient play in the poker- 


har and taper gear, then tighten when it is in place. 


The twin gears if set too deep in mesh with the strike 
} } } ] eaill al 


gear will hold on the change, or if they are shal 
a few teeth, causing running over and 
strike gear becomes worn, and the onl 


ny 


gear, which will sometimes relieve 


over and under. 


Always make sure that the ear on the rocker does 


strike the knob on the weight hook when it is changing and 





also that the weight on the opposite side is on the ear of 
the rocker until after the change. Care should be taker 
that the rail is lined up and all b rears are set st 
thev will run without jumping 

I had an experience with a Tweedal 1 Smalley frame 
running under and I had tried ever esouree to overcome 
it, but without suecess. I would ( — me build 
perfect bobbin and then it seemed nt) s I was 
out of sight—it would go under agai I put new latches 
in and, as I have said before, I yuught I had tried eve 
thing until I caught it in the act of running der. The 
right-hand dog which drops into the te ear and regu 
lates the movements of the cone belt along the ne is s 
tionary on this make of frame and set the tee 
in the tension gear had worn a slight groove in the head 
of the dog and once in a while it would eateh in this groove 
and hold it from changing. It gave me a plenty of work 
and trouble, but the next time I’ll look at the dog about the 


first thing I do. 


“Wash (R. I.)” mentions t if the latches and rocker 
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other. I disagree with “Wash” on this. If the rocker is 
worn it should be filed up to the correct and original angle; 
again, the less it is filed off the better. Then a new set of 
latches should be procured, but not squared up to the 
rocker. To explain why: The latches in dropping in and 
out strike an are. Well, then, in coming out the latch 
moves the rocker, whereas if the nose of the latch were filed 
to this are the rocker would remain stationary. See sketch. 
These suggestions I am sure will help build a perfect 
bobbin. W. O. R. (Mass.) 


Working Peruvian Cotton. 


Epiror Coron : 

Replying to the question of “R. L. (Mass.)” who is 
having difficulty in securing a sufficient breaking strength 
on his yarn made from 1 5/16-inch Peruvian cotton, I will 
offer the following suggested layout. Such a layout, with 
an even spread of rolls and not too much of a difference 
over the length of the staple, other things being right, 
will give a good break for the number of yarn he is making. 

Now for the layout. Use an 11-ounce lap; 42-grain card 
sliver; 450-grain comber lap; 48-grain finished drawing 
sliver; 1.00 hank slubber; 3.00 hank intermediate; and 
10.00 hank fine frame for 40s to 50s yarn. 

There should be three processes of pickers, the first 
having a three-blade knife beater running at 900 r.p.m.; 
and a two-blade knife beater on the second or intermediate 
picker running at 1,250 r.p.m.; and a three-blade carding 
beater on the finisher picker running at 1,100 r.pm. 

The cards should be set licker-in to eylinder, 10/1000; 
flats to cylinder, 9/1000; doffer to cylinder, 7/1000. 

On the roll settings the sliver and ribbon lappers should 
be set 144 inches, 1% inches, and 134 inchés; the comber 
draw box, 114 inches, 15g inches and 134 inches; the draw- 
ing frames, 1144 inches, 15g inches, and 134 inches; the 
slubbers, 17/16 inches and 134 inches; the intermediates, 
132 inches and 15% inches; and the roving or fine frames, 
13g inches and 15 inches. 

I trust this will help “R. L.” out of his diffieulty and 
that other users of Peruvian will tell us their experiences. 

Contrisputor No. 1516. 


Eliminating Winding Troubles. 


EDITOR COTTON: 
I notice in the September issue of Corron that “B. B. P. 


(Tenn)” asks for some suggestions as to “crossed ends 


on Foster wound cones,” and shall enumerate a few points 
that may help him out of his difficulty. I am assuming 
that “B. B. P.” is putting this yarn up on paper cones 
for the varn trade. There are several causes for crossed 
ends and these may be enumerated as follows: 

1. <A loose or slack driving belt on the top to bottom 
cone drive may result in crossed ends throughout all of the 
winder. 

2. A loose or slack driving belt to the roller shaft drive 
will affect one side of the winder only. 

3. Failure to have the cone resting properly on the 


roller drum, that is, the cone being too hi 


gh at either end 

off the roller drum may cause crossed ends. 
4. Failure of the operative to raise the cones off of the 
drums at stopping time, thus leaving the cones down on the 


drum at the start of the winder will cause crossed ends. 
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5. Too much tension on the yarn may cause the cone 
to slip when the diameter is small. Too much or an 


uneven tension, or uneven paper cones, when first started, 
may jump on the rolls and not run up to speed. 
6. Paper cones not pushed onto the cone holder far 


enough or not pushed on snug enough will have a tendeney 


to work loose and make crossed ends. “B. B. P.” mav find 
it necessary to tap the cones lightly on the other end when 
putting them on the holders. 

7. A worn dog may attect the traverse and cause a 
dwell at the change, thus making crossed ends. 

8. Too much play ‘or end movement of the drum shafts 


may eause trouble. 


“RB. B. Pp” should have stated the speed I Ss drums 
and the models of his winders, also whether his causes are 
general as to all winders or on specific sections; on all or on 
certain yarns; on all or on certain operatives; on one or 


both sides of the machine, ete. 

“B. B. P.” should be sure that his cone arbors are oiled 
at least twice a week. Foste r winders, properly gvreased 
and oiled, seldom give trouble. sER a 

Changing the Pitch on Gears. 


Epitor Corron: 


I notice in the August issue of Corron that “Wash” 
takes another slam at the bobbin lead frame. He tells 
“Gq. D. S. (S. C.)” that his trouble is due to cert 





equal conditions” and states that “G. D. S.” should 


his compound pinions. Why should he change his con 
pound pinions? I can see no logical reason for such a 
procedure. 

Did not “G. D. S.” state when he asked the readers of 


iat during periods of favorable weath 





Corron for advice t 


er his work ran as well as anybody’s? 


If those frames were equipped with the wrong gears 
could they possibly run properly at any time? The weatl 
er has a great deal of effect on cotton, we all know, but 
I have never heard of a train of east iron gears that could 


be influenced by eclimatie conditions 
It is plainly evident that “Wash” has very little knowl 
edge of spur gear tooth ealeulations when he says, “the 


pitch of the train of gears driving the bobbins was changed 


he compound | 


at some time or other and pinion changed 
to make up the difference between a small and a large 


tooth, or vice versa.” 


h} 


Now as the train of gears forming the bobbin drive 


ig on an ad- 


rotate about a fixed center | 
justable arm, or other movable device) it would be a 
somewhat difficult matter to change the pitch of gears under 
such a condition insofar as securing a proper mesh is con- 
cerned. (I was at one time a machine designer, so that I 


ean fully appreciate just what difficulties would have to be 
overcome. ) 


When the pitch of a gear is changed the diameter 


os 


the gear is necessarily changed also, providing the same 





number of teeth are used. If, however, the was 
changed, and the diameter remained the same, then the 
number of teeth in the gear would have to be inereased 
or decreased, depending solely upon whether the new gear 
was of a finer or coarser pitch than the one previously 
used. 


As an illustration, let us assume that we have two gears, 


both of fifty teeth. One has a diameter of five nehes 
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and the other has a diameter of 21% inches. 

The rule to find the pitch, or properly the diametral 
pitch of a spur gear is, divide the number of teeth in the 
gear by the outside diameter of the gear. The result 
thus obtained will be the diametral pitch of the gear. 

Then 50 ~ 2.5 inches = 20 diametral pitch 
50 —- 5 inches = 10 diametral pitch 

The expression 20 diametral pitch indicates that the 
gear contains 20 teeth for every inch of its diameter. 

It would be easy to write a book on gear tooth calcula- 
tions, but I know that most of Corron’s readers would have 
little need to use them, so the space might better be con- 
served for something more along subjects of greater mo- 
ment to mill men. 

My only object in presenting the foregoing was to en- 
deavor to bring out the point that it was hardly likely 
that an attempt to change the pitch of the gears on those 


frames had ever been made. Cc. C. (N. J.) 





Fluted Rolls and Breaking Strength. 


Epitor Corton: 

I have been ding-donged at until I’m about half crazy on 
the subject of fluted top rolls in spinning. I’ve tried every- 
thing I can think of and still they come; not many, of 
course, but just enough to keep us on the jump. We buy, I 
think, the best skins, and sometimes we go along for quite 
a while without being bothered, using the same flannel and 
same grade of skins, and still occasionally we find some 
fluted. To my mind, all of the things I have been told and 
have read revert back to one thing, that the flutes in the 
stee] roll, say one inch in diameter, are of a certain pitch, 
and when the diameter of the top leather roll corresponds 
with the diametrical pitch of the steel roll, it’s just the same 
as the pitch of any change gear that will match with the 
contacting gear. That is perfectly natural, for the pitch 
of any gears will match together; if they did not match 
they would ride and jump over. 

Of course there are many things that will cause the 
leather rolls to flute, thick and thin and soft puffy leather, 
uneven flannel, etc., but just think of how small the diam- 
eter of the top roll must be to match and make those flutes. 
If you’ve never figured this out you can’t comprehend what 
a small fractional part of an inch it is. 

We roll our rollers with an instrument that is supposed 
to roll them down smooth and prevent some of this fluting, 
but it doesn’t do much good, except to even the surface 
of each individual roller. 

One superintendent suggested a solution in the shape of 
a certain kind of skin and flannel. 
mended, and it was pretty costly covering, and seven per 
cent of the rolls fluted. The rollers and everything were in 
A No. 1 condition. It may be that skins could be found 
which would all come the same thickness, but they are so 
thin I don’t see how they could be shaved or sized to one 
thickness all over. 

In connection with all of this worry, trying to make roll- 
ers that will not flute, I am reminded of the card room, 
where you rarely if ever see a fluted roller. How can you ac- 
count for that? It’s beyond me just at the moment, in fact 
I’ve only recently began to compare this feature in the two 
rooms. Most all of the time when a roller shop man finds 
a skin that he doesn’t care to use in spinning, he says, “I’ll 


I got what he recom- 
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use this on the card room rollers.” Carding is the founda- 


tion of spinning, and yet the refuse goes to the carding, and 
it seems to work, if the laps are smooth and the cots are 
spliced well at the laps, and the flannel] does not show any 
bad effects. 

We used to have old leather top rolls 


railway heads, and would keep them varnished and in 


on drawing and 
order, 


and then the “experts” experimented with the metallic top 


roll for drawing, which they had fluted to match the bot 
tom rolls and they replaced the old leather rolls. Of course 
they had to guarantee just as good and even asliver. Now, 


how many new mills are going up that do not use the metal- 
lie top rolls; and how many existing plants will you find 
that have not changed over to Yet a 
raise the devil with the spinner about something he buys al- 
ready fluted? How do 
drawing does what it does to make the 


them? fellow will 


you account for that, when the 


slivers even? 


How many readers have found any difference in break- 


ing strength from rollers that are fluted and those not 


fluted? There should be thorough tests and a general aver- 
age made. I hope several readers of Corron will take this 
up and let us have their findings after careful tests. 

7. AyD. (Ga,) 


Setting the Cushion Plate on Combers. 


Epitor Corron: 


I read with interest in the Augus umber of Corron 
of the trouble “Joe (Mass.)” is experiencing in setting the 
cushion plate on a Whitin comber and note that he would 
like to have opinions from some of the other readers in 


reference to his difticulty. 
‘Toe’ 


may be surprised to know this, but nevertheless, it is 


is not the only one who trouble; he 
true. 
I have not seen many Whitin comber men set all the cushion 
plates on every head of the comber (say 17/16) to the 
steel detaching roll exactly to the gauge used and have the 
same feel with the gauge at both the left and right side 
angle in all of the nipper knives. 

ink will 


I can tell “Joe” of one or two things which I t 





help him, at least they have | r, who has had 
the same trouble. First, in lon or nipper 
} 99 


plate to the nipper knife, which is usually a number 22 


gauge, it should be seen that the plates are set evenly all 


the way across and then the bite of the nippers should be 


tried with paper insure a solid bite at each end or side 


1 ] + 
Second, before setting the eushion plate 


of the nippers. 


taching roll the cushion plate should be set 


to the steel de 


number 21 gauge to get them 


to the segment to about a 


parallel, then put the amount of angle desired in nipper 





knife, afterward setting the cushion plate. If that does 
not overcome the trouble, then I would suggest taking a 


little angle out of the nipper knife in the head or delivery 


where the trouble lies, and by adjusting each side of the 


} 


cushion plate setting I think the trouble will be overcome. 


I wonder how many fellows have been up against the 


“Joe” 


setting go through, not 


same trouble that is experiencing and have let the 


overcome lit, or 


} 1 
Knowing how to 


have probably done just what I have suggested to this 
correspondent. | difficulty on 


Whitin time I 


mentioned the trouble to many a fellow who had charge of 


first met with this same 


combers some years ago; since that have 


Whitin combers and they admitted having been up against 


the same difficulty. In odd times when I used to overhaul 





Cross-Section of Creo- 
pine Sub-Flooring 


Creo-pine sub-flooring is 
earefully milled from se- 
lected, sound, felled-alive, 
air seasoned yellow pine, 
free from defects. It is 
treated by the S. W. P. 
vacuum pressure process 
which first draws out all 
the sap and then forces the 
creosote oil deep into the 
pores of the wood under 
tremendous pressure. The 
result is a sub-flooring im- 
pervious to dry rot. A sub- 
flooring that will outlast 
the building. 


Creo-pine is the trade 
mark name of Creo- 
soted Southern Pine, 
manufactured by the 
Southern Wood Pre- 
serving Co. 








the Souths Oldest 
Bleacheries ends Floor 
Trouble with 


(reo- pine 


The Union Bleachery of Greenville, S. C., one of the 
South’s oldest and finest bleacheries, purchased their 
first order of Creo-pine sub-flooring for replacing a 
worn out section of flooring about two years ago. 
It is a notable fact, that recently when other sections 
of their flooring needed repairing they again select- 
ed Creo-pine. 


The experience of the Union Bleachery is not unus- 
ual, on service alone Creo-pine has established itself 
as the standard sub-flooring for cotton mill construc- 
tions. For new construction or for replacement there 
is no substitute for Creo-pine. Your architect or 
mill engineer will tell you that Creo-pine sub-floor- 
ing once laid, eliminates floor troubles for all times. 
If you like we will be glad to send you a represent- 
ative list of mills that have standardized on Creo- 
pine sub-flooring. 


SOUTHERN Woop PRESERVING Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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the Whitin combers I have ignored the rule of starting to 
set the cushion plates from the center of the comber and 
tried setting from each end, working toward the center, 
and got a better setting from it, but I would always get 
my cushion plates as true as possible, even if I had to do 
it at the expense of the nipper knife angle setting. It is 
essential for the plates to be parallel in order to be sure 
of the lap being broken evenly across its width. 

I wonder if the rule calling for a man to start setting 
the nipper plates from the center is made for any special 
reason; I mean besides mechanical reasons? 

Hope that this will be of some assistance to “Joe” in 
his difficulty. Jock (Mass.) 


Should Middle Top Rolls Be Weighted? 


Epitor Corron: 

We are making hosiery yarns 10s to 22s, using about 
one-inch strict middling cotton and I should like to have 
some of the readers of Corron tell me whether we should 
weight our middle top rolls or not. In other words, which 
produces the best results, using a weight on middle rolls 
or not using a weight? Also, how many pounds should 
the weight weigh for 10s to 20s hosiery yarns on one-inch 


cotton? 


The weight I have reference to hangs to a hook 
under the saddle. I am of the opinion that our weights 
are too light, but before buying more would like to get the 
opinion of other practical men. 

I enjoy reading the practical discussion pages and be- 
lieve this department is doing much good. 
G. S. (N. C.) 


Card Clothing. 


Epiror Corron: 

China * * * talking about China! As much as I have 
talked during my short stay in the States, I have found out 
many things anywhere, from pure philosophy, human na 
ture, social superstition down to ecard clothing. Believe 
it or not, as you may. Nevertheless, I am telling the truth. 

You know human nature is all the same the world over 
—this is one thing I have found out. Don’t you'laugh! I 
am only telling you my own experience, and they say that 
one bushel of experience is worth ten bushels of dreams 
or theory or—anyway you know what I mean. Well, if 
60, isn’t that enough? But is it so? (You say—“that’s 
what I’d like to know.) But if you have patience enough, 
(and that’s a good quality for any man, so they told me, 
and I am taking the liberty of telling it to you) but if 
you have patience enough, I will try to prove to you that 
it is so. 

You say, “What are you talking about? Is this card 
clothing?” Patience, patience, we will come to that pretty 
soon. The world is a funny world—or shall I say that it is 
the people who inhabit it who are funny? So, why take 
it so seriously? It is the seriousness that keeps many young 
men from enjoying their work as they should. They simply 
can’t enjoy it. 

I have been told many times that the Chinese are a 
sort of superstitious people. They worship ancestors. They 
eat rats. And they do a whole lot of other mysterious 
things. Yes, it is simply mysterious, as some seem to en- 


COTTON 





joy thinking of it. Yet, while I was in the States I was 
told that “13” is an unlucky number. “Don’t you do any- 
thing when you see a biack cat crossing your path in the 
morning.” Besides, we have the “blue Mondays,” 
Fridays,” and a lot of other things. You say what is the 
difference? After all, there isn’t mu 


there any? 


You say, “what are vou talking about? Is this card 
clothing? Patience, patience, we will come to that prett 
soon, But before we take up the interesting subject I 





card clothing, | want to make it very clear 
no such animal as Chinese mill puzzles or American 
nese puzzles. I have seen the whole of it and I have given 
you the whole of it. It is up to you to decide just wha 
to believe. If you enjoy thinking that there is something 
mysterious relative to the very word China, by all means 
keep at it. It doesn’t hurt my feelings a bit. Why should 
it? Simply because an innocent people enjoy tancying 
that their spirits go up to the moon every night when 
they sleep? 


Lest your -patience run out, I quickly turn to the sub- 


ject of card clothing. In China, the mills use mostly 
Chinese cotton, which you doubtless know is ve ry short 
in staple and harsh and clean. By experience, it has 


been found that it is advisable to use the following counts 
of pard clothing: Flats, 70’s, cy! nder 80’s, and dof fer 
90’s. These you will readily see are English counts for 


ecard clothing which would be 30, 31 and 32 in the U. S. 








system of numbering card clothing. This is for the lowest 
cotton. For the better class we use 80, 90 and 100. 

A little theoretical stuff just one case tor ex 
ample, say, 70, 80, 90: 

Flats Cylinder Doffer 

RFOURES © os 660 er son #0 80 90 
Diameter, inches .......... 10/1000 9 (1000 8/1000 
Points per square inch..... 350 100) 450 
Cross sectional area of 1 wire 

i | ee vee Oa 63.6 50.2 
Total wire area in 1 square 

inch of clothing in square 

PRON ie 5 sig crrekar cease 042 0.25 622 

From the table it is seen as the counts get higher there 
are more points to the square inch of clothing. But its 


total cross sectional area of wires actually gets less. It is 
generally attributed to the quality of fineness of wire that 
takes the cotton along with it. That is to say, the finer the 
wire the better the cotton will stay. That serves as an 
answer as to why the different counts of wires were used 


H. H. Y. (Cura) 


Filling Wind for Warp. 
Epitor Corton : 

The following observations on filling wind for warp 
may be of interest: 

I know a mill on 13s warp yarn, which was using a 1%- 
inch ring, 64-ineh traverse, 13/16-inch warp bobbin on this 
yarn, and the front roll speed on warp wind was 142 r.p.m., 
and the spinners ran 12 sides. When they changed onto 
filling wind they put the front roll speed up to 168 r.p.m., 
and those same spinners run 16 sides. They use a smaller 
bobbin, about 34-inch in diameter, and lengthened it. 

On the warp wind, a smaller barrel bobbin cannot be 


Is necessary to use such a light traveler im- 


used, because 
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~ Locatin 
Responsibility 
saves $1170°° 


| 


Roving Waste Loss 
reduced by simple 
Inethod 





Mills using a Termaco roving bobbin cleaner find they can 
absolutely fix responsibility for amount of roving waste. 


A mill which saved $1,170 and cut down roving waste 9,750 
pounds by using a Termaco states: 


‘*Each spinner watches about 2,500 roving bob- 
bins and makes a round every 30 to 35 minutes. 
When one layer of yarn or less is left on a bob- 
bin, it is removed and tossed into a truck near 
the machine. These trucks full of empty bob- 
bins are collected regularly and. taken to the 
Termaco machine. Each truck load is marked 
with the number of the roving man who brought 
it to the cleaner and also with the machine num- 
bers. All bobbins having more than one layer 
of waste are taken back to the spinning frames 
and run again. In this way we maintain direct 
control of the amount of roving waste obtained.”’ 


The complete report, showing how a Termaco saves this mill $1,170 by locating 
responsibility and effects further annual savings of $1,105.03 will be gladly sent 
you. You will find it both interesting and of great value. %& 


Ask for special survey No. 10. 


The TERRELL MACHINE CO.,, Charlotte, N.C. 


te TERMACO 


ROVING BOBBIN CLEANER 
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mediately after doffing, that when the bobbin gets two-thirds 
full, the ends will whip so badly on the separators that the 
frames have to be doffed, and the advantage of filling the 
ring is lost. 

Whereas on the filling wind, it is possible to use a small- 
er barrel bobbin, from %4 to 1 inch longer, and put 33% to 
35 per cent more yarn on it because of the additional length 
and the heavier traveler, as it is much easier to regulate 
the traveler on filling wind than on warp wind. 

On filling wind, the idea is to use a smaller size ring 
which will give a wider gauge frame and will allow the 
traveler to be heavier so the ends cannot possibly whip 
together. That, of course, will give more front roll speed 
and make it possible to run nearer to standard twist, which 
will give a stronger yarn than any other point at which 
it can be run. The use of the heavier traveler on the filling 
wind with the smaller barrel is possible, due to the fact that 
a smaller ring also is used. 

There is one other point about filling wind. If you take 
a 234-gauge frame with a 2-inch ring and change it from 
warp wind to filling wind, and continue to use the 2-inch 
ring, it means the rail will stay at the bottom of the tra- 
verse, below the separator, for a considerable portion of 
the time, so that it is impossible to run a heavy enough 
traveler to stop them from whipping together. The separa- 
tors on warp frames are made for the warp wind, where the 
bobbin has a taper at the end and the rail stays near the 
center of the bobbin most of the time. 

A. R. (Ga.) 


Texas Textile Convention at Denison. 


(Continued from page 38.) 

was asked. “We are using steel harness on our goods,” he 
replied, “and I suppose some of them have been running 
three years.” He suggested that the best arrangement with 
cotton harness probably would be for the manufacturer to 
require at least thirty days’ notice, and take time to age the 
product before it leaves the factory, invoicing the mills 
so he would not have to carry the stock and tie up his 
money. 

Mr. Poole said he did not agree with Mr. Towers about 
the maker not wanting to carry the stock. “In 1917,” he 
said, “we went over our records for several years and ar- 
rived at what we considered to be a fair estimate of a yearly 
use of harness, and we placed an order, a standing order, 
with the Emmons people for so many pairs of harness to 
be shipped out-every six months. Last July we wrote them 
and told them to cancel all of our orders as we were going 
to change the eye, and they wrote back and said that they 
had already made up our December delivery, so from that it 
seems to me that they had been shipping our six months’ 
supply and immediately making up our next six months’ 
supply. 

“The use of our harness has increased last year, we 
used a few more than we did the year before, but on the 
average we are not using any more than we did seven years 
ago. Recently we have installed a tying-in machine and 
have had to put more harness in use, but along the line we 
were just speaking of, harness not lasting, we have not 
had that experience at Sherman. I was just telling Mr. 
Crosby here that most of our harness, when they wore out, 
we find it is the fault of the loom fixer not setting them 
properly.” 
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“‘Here’s a veteran that’s saved us lots 
of money—it’s John’s old test belt.” 


“JOHN was always crabbing hides in our own tanneries. 
about belting. Claimed he Second, belts that are stand- 
needed standardized leather ardized for their own particu- 


belting to get the right belt lar work—each one has the 
for the right job. pliability, strength and thick- 
ness to get the most out of the 


“He kept it up until we fi- is designed to drive 


nally let him try out the idea 


machine it 


on this one machine... al- There are Graton & Knight 
ways a terror to belt. He put selts standardized for every 
this belt on. It was the one rive in your plant. Our po- 
standardized for the work and sition as the largest tanners 
it walked away with it. More 24 users of belting leather 
speed, better finished work in the world—plus controlled, 


standardized production — 
makes our prices, quality for 


and no more belt trouble. This 
test belt sold us and now our 
belting is standardized all quality, 5 to 10 per cent lower 
through the plant.” than the field. 

No matter how much or how 
little belting you use, the 
coupon below will save you 
Send it in today and 
get definite recommendations 
for cutting belting costs on 
over two hundred types 
of machines in fourteen 
different industries. 


Graton & Knight are the 
originators and makers 
of Standardized Leather Belt- 
ing—belts that guarantee you 
two things. First, live, pul- 
ley-hugging, long-wear- 
ing leather, tanned from 
selected packer steer 


} 
soie 


money. 








fel -7-Wae),) 
KNIGHT 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 





MAIL ME TODAY *—— 
THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO. Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


Send belt informa 







Name 






Company 








Place 


Prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10% lower than the field 


Tanners—makers of belts, straps, packings, fan belts, lace leather, etc. 
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THE NEW BOROEN //LLS AT KINGSPORT, TENW.,/N WHICH 
1950 ROOT PICK COUNTERS ARE INSTALLED — 


- and Yelk it Took 
R2OT Pick Counters to 
Make it Completely Equipped , 


The New Borden Mills, Inc., at Kingsport, 
Tenn., an epoch maker for design, construc- 


tion, and production in textile mill equip- 
ment with all its modern facilities, could 
still be incomplete without Root Pick 
Counters. Realizing this, the owners of this 
splendid institution. housing 88.000 spindles 
and 1950 looms, did not hesitate to specify 
them. 


1950 Root Pick Counters are now ready 
to keep their infallible record of every pick 
woven and force actual expense and esti- 
mated production costs to be identical at all 
times—Can you afford to be less modern? 


Write for booklet. 


re OO Jc 


BRISTOL, CONN. 


PICK COUNTERS 


"THiS CENSUS TAKERS OF THE TEXTILE WORLD" fe D 
192 Chaplin St. bated a eS a 
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Steel Heddles on Duck. 


The next question put before the house was, “Are Steel 
Heddles a Success on 6 to 16-Ounce Duck?” Mr. Dilling 
said he had hoped some one from Itasca would be present, 
as they had had more experience than anyone in Texas 
with the steel heddle. 
Mr. Vincent made the point that “you cannot use steel 
Mr. Dilling agreed 
but stated that “with the tying-in machine it is all right.” 


When the question was brought up, 


harness with the drawing-in machine.” 


Mr. Coman, of Mexia, was the first to speak regarding 
steel heddles, saying that, “we are very much pleased with 
steel heddles on the lighter weights—eight-ounce and down 
—but we have had trouble on the twelve-ounce goods with 
the shafts breaking. When we put enough strain on there 
to make a nice piece of cloth the shaft gives away where 
the hook comes through in the center—on the 30-inch looms 
we have only one hook in the center. It seems to be the 
fault of the wood; they are using a very light wood that 
hasn’t very much strength. We have made up some shafts 
out of maple flooring that are giving excellent results. Out- 
side of that we are pleased with the steel heddle. 


“One other trouble has been with regard to the rivets 
that make up part of the hook that holds down the shaft in 
the center, but I think we may not be allowing the hook 
enough play, and we are trying to overcome that by loosen- 
ing it up and not allowing the loom fixers to pull down so 
hard.” His weavers, he said, are very partial to the steel 
heddle now. There was some difficulty on the part of the 
drawing-in hands to accustom themselves to the steel hed- 
dles, he said. 

“T wrote Itasca and asked them to give me their experi- 
ence,’ continued Mr. Coman, “and the only trouble they 
have had was when an end would break it seemed to tangle 
up and make a pick-out. 
wires that would not occur.” 

“How long have you been using steel heddles?” asked 
Mr. Dilling. “We have had some of them running for 
about two and a half months,” replied Mr. Coman. 

“We had that same trouble with the rivets,” stated Mr. 
Dilling, “and we found that they were bradded by machine 
and were not tight. We tightened them up and have not 
had any trouble.” Mr. Coman replied that he had re-brad 
ded his also. 

In relating his experience with the steel heddle, Mr. 
Hunt said that up to 19 reed, he uses the single shaft, and 
the double shaft on a 22 reed. He declared that his weavers 
are perfectly satisfied, and that his biggest obstacle was 
the prejudice of the loom fixers, which he has overcome, 
and which, having once been a loom fixer, he could appre- 
ciate. He added, however, that there are a number of 
little difficulties that will be encountered by the mill using 
them, such as the hooks breaking, as had been mentioned, 


Of course if you are using drop 


’ 


ete. 

“T asked Mr. Hunt about steel heddles some time ago,” 
said Mr. Dilling, “and he said they were no good, but after- 
ward a salesman came along and we bought five sets, and 
today, if I were to tell Mr. Hunt that we were going to 
stop using them, I reckon I would have a fight on my 
hands.” 

Urged to tell of some of the “little difficulties,” Mr. 
Hunt stated that for one thing they had to put in heavier 
bars. Also, Mr. Dilling added, “Mr. Hunt decided that 
where we have one eye in the top harness to put in one 
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‘Cotton Mills 
| a MILE Hicx/ 


Piled one upon an- 
other, the hundreds of 
mills using Jordan 
Precision 30bbins 
could form a structure 
too incredibly vast for 
imagining! 


From this gigantic 
industrial group pours 
the main stream of 
America’s torrents of 
cotton textiles. Our 
accuracy in bobbin- 
making assures one 
essential factor of that 
hugeness; and that is 
the certainty of pro- 
duction unhampered 
by the least fault or 
flaw in the bobbins. 


These mills would 
never have chosen our 
bobbins, if money 
could procure greater 
precision. 


JORDAN Manufacturing Co. 


Roughing Mills in Finishing Mille at 

hardwood belt of johnson City, Tenn., 

Tenn., N. C. and Ga. and Monticello, Ga. 
MAIN OFFICE 


MONTICELLO, Georgia 


Jordan” Boblins 
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Put your Spools 


on the time clock 





UDGE spools as you do operatives— 
in both cases a full working day for 
years is an important point in their 
favor. 












Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools 
earn an A-plus rating when you con- 
sider length of life. They have broken 
all existing records for years of service, 
have made frequent spool replace- 
ments a thing of the past. 










It is the famous Vulcanized head that 
has enabled Lestershire Vulcanized 
Fibre Spools to revolutionize spooling. 
It cannot break, chip or splinter—so it 
prevents frequent spool replacements 
and waste of yarn. 










Read the 8 chief advantages of Les- 
tershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools—then 
figure the profit when soled to your 
production. 







Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools 





WARPER SPOOLS 





Eliminate your spool replacement expense 












for Immediate Delivery 
Eliminate loss of yarn due to spools ‘in many 
mills this loss runs into thousands of dollars). In order to give those of our custom- 
EI Bae lee ad ers who use standard sized Warper 
ciimina POSSIDLITY ) injury to em- . . 
Be ee eee che 7 Spools the benefit of immediate de- 
ployees from rough or slivered spools. . ‘ 
liveries, we endeavor to carry on 

Increase about 10% the yardage on you hand for quick shipment a stock of 

spools. 4x5, 4x54, 4x6 and 4x64 spools. 
Eliminate spooler kinks and knots due to 

spools. 







Eliminate broken ends on your warpers due 









to spools and thus increase warper pro- 
ona at ccoummmmeorve 
duction 20% to 30%. — on 
Materially improve the quality of your warps; CFIBRE SPOOLS ) 








= 
And thus better the quality and increase the <conmumena 
production In your weave room. 








Satisfaction Guaranteed 













































































146 Baldwin Street a 
519 Johnston Building 


Johnson City, N. Y. Charlotte, N. C. 
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more on each side of it where the strap hooks connect in 
there. Another thing is to mark the front of the harness 
before you put them in, and always put these marks to the 
front when drawing in. Also, on the twine harness you 
have markers, and to overcome this on the steel harness, Mr. 
Hunt took a pair of tin snips and counted twenty eyes and 
clipped the top off of that one so that the drawing-in hand 
can count back if necessary.” 
Mr. Quinn Explains Filling Wind for Warp. 

The next question taken up was that of using the filling 
wind for warp yarn, and Peter Quinn, spinning expert of 
the Draper Corporation, with headquarters in Atlanta, who 
is recognized as an authority on the subject, was introduced 
to speak upon it. 

“With the filling wind, as with everything else, you 
must start in right and go all the way through with it be- 
fore you can get the proper results,” said Mr. Quinn. “The 
idea of the filling wind on the narrow gauge frame is that 
the work will run better, you can increase the production, 
make a stronger yarn, and, if you get the proper bobbin, 
you can cut out one-fourth of your doffing, which means 
that your spinners can run more sides and will eliminate 
one-fourth of your doffers. You must start in right, how- 
ever, you must get the right size bobbin, you must adjust 
the frames to it. You can use a smaller ring, and by doing 
that you can get a stronger break on your yarn and get 
more speed. 

“On the spooling end of it you can cut out thirty per 

cent of the spooler spindles. In other words, you increase 
the spindle speed on those spoolers so that you can get 
more yarn on the spool; by increasing the spooler speed 
you create a tension which allows you to decrease the ten- 
sion of the device, which means you can put ten per cent 
more yarn on your spool, and by doing that you spool more 
yarn and you can run an extra wrap on your warper beams 
which means less waste on your slasher. 

“In rewinding the filling wind it shakes out a whole lot 
of trash. You can come nearer to running standard twist, 
which gives it more elasticity, and when you put that yarn 
on the slasher and size it, the yarn will be twenty per cent 
stronger than it was when it left the spinning because the 
size will penetrate it. 

“Like everything else, you must educate the spooler 
hands how to run it. Some of these old-time spooler hands 
will say, ‘We can’t spool as much yarn,’ but after they get 
used to it they will spool three to five boxes more yarn. They 
will not do it on the start. You must teach them all over, 
and when you do that it is like teaching a new hand. They 
eannot do as much work until after they get used to it, 
and then they can spool from three to five boxes more which 
means they will make more money and have an easier time. 

“You take the same bobbin that you are using on warp 
wind, and it means you can put the same amount on it, but 
if you increase the spooler speed thirty per cent and put 
thirty per cent less yarn on the bobbin it means that the 
girl cannot run as many spindles. You should get a bob- 
bin that you can put thirty-five per cent more yarn on. 

“With the bobbin-holder you run a standard twist in 
warp of 4.75—we call that standard twist because you will 
not stretch that yarn in spooling it—but on the filling wind 
you use 4.25 against the 4.75, because that bobbin stands 
still, which means it takes friction off of the bobbin holder, 
and you run a higher spindle speed, which puts more yarn 
on the bobbin. 
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‘A Belt is 
No Stronger than 
Its Weakest Lap’’ 





Remember This 
About BELTING 


T IS guite possible for a belt to be in 

service for years, yet not prove entire- 
ly satisfactory. A main drive, for exam- 
ple, where belt is attached to the motor: 


If the belt is not made endless properly, 
every revolution will cause the imperfect 
lap to jar the smooth, easy function of the 
motor. This works a hardship on bear- 
ings. Faulty transmission results, work 
slows up, delays are frequent, profits 
suffers. 


How important it is, then, to make sure 
not only of quality leather but also of 
quality workmanship in joining laps and 
plies. 


MOLONEY 
Leather Belting 


assures you of all this. It is leather select- 
ed with utmost care and expertly treated 
for belting use. Plies are perfectly matched 
—in thickness do not vary a_hair’s 
breadth. Laps are skillfully made and 
fitted. And “M” Cement joins both plies 
and laps so firmly there is never a doubt 
that they wiil stick, inexorably and relent- 
lessly, for year after year of splendid ser- 
vice. 
Moloney Engineers are always ready to help 
uou solve your transmission problems 


Moloney Belting Co. 


124-138 North Franklin Street - CHICAGO 
ATLANTA, GA. PORTLAND, ORE, 


J. C. DUCKWORTH 


Special Agent for Cotton and Textile Mills 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Recipe from the 
cAncient French “Dye Recipe “Book 


Recipe from the 
Ancient French “Dye Recipe Book 










TRANSLATION 


TRANSLATION 


To 18 lbs. washed wool 
2 Ibs. alum 

2 lbs. vinegar 

treated as 1046 






To 44 lbs. Wool out of bale 


6% |bs. crapp 

2% Ibs. ficette 

8 Ibs. yellow wood 
3% lb. ““Muquin”’ 

1 Ib. alum 









Topped with 
5 lbs. Blue wood 
Y%\b. Pernambuco wood 
lb. composition 







Boil 2 hours 
1 lb, Copperas 







° . 5 
soften with one pail of urine 1051 







1050 





This ancient French dye recipe book is now in pos- 
session of the General Dyestuff Corporation. Among 
other recipes of historical interest it contains the 
formulae for the world famous French Gobelins. 















No. 1 of a series of advertisements based on the dye recipes that 
established the supremacy of French textiles in the XVIIIth Century 


ASHINGTON was inaugurated President when this collection of dyeing recipes was used for 

the production of fast colors in France. Now, after 136 years, these hand-penned formulae 
possess a deep historical and scientific interest. They graphically display the tremendous advance 
made by the dyestuff industry since 1789. Users of dyestuffs now have at their disposal many colors 
of far better fastness and easier method of application. The highest requirements of industry are 
today met by the types offered by us, and include the products of 


GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


Plants: Rensselaer, N. Y. Grasselli, N. J. 
and 


FARBWERKE, VORMALS MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUNING 
LEOPOLD CASSELLA & CO., G.m. b. H. 


and other European manufacturers 


GENERAL DYESTUFF GORPORATION 


Successor to Dyestuff Department of H. A. METZ & CO., Inc. 
122 Hudson Street 
New York 
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“Take it on this English broadcloth. It is a very hard 
weave, and it finishes a whole lot better and the work runs 
better when filling wind is used. I know of mills that get 
more money for their cloth and at the same time they are 
producing it cheaper. 

“In using the cone-shaped bobbin, this changes the 
diameter of the ring so that you can regulate the traveler 
and start with a straight build. If you use a straight bob- 
bin—we will say you have a two-inch ring—that means on 
the bottom of that bobbin you must use a lighter traveler, 
and in using that you get a build where you have a taper 
on both ends. The result is when you spool that off the 
friction on the bottom will cause more ends to break down. 
Where you have a cone on there it means it changes the 
size of the ring at the bottom which allows you to use a 
heavier traveler and gives you a straight build. 

“You take most of the bobbins on the warp wind, and 
On the 
filing wind, with the thirty per cent higher speed you run 
it, the least little splinter will cut an end down. With the 
filling bobbin, you do not use a knife. 3 


nine-tenths of them have been cut with a knife. 


You can use a %4 
inch bobbin against a 15/16-inch on the warp wind, and 
you will put more yarn on the 15/16-inch bobbin than the 
34-inch because you have to run such a light traveler that 
it is not possible to fill the ring up. On the filling wind it 
is different; you can regulate the traveler at the bottom to 
fill the ring up. 

“The idea of the filling wind is to put thirty-five per 
cent more yarn on that bobbin and not have that end break 
down unless there is a bunch on it. <A lot of people imagine 
You 


must use a guide also just the same as you do now, because 


that all you have to do is to use a tension device. 


the tension device does not catch the bunch; it just puts 


tension on there. Using a tension device means you put 
the same tension on for the whole length of the spool, which 
With the bobbin hold- 
er, where it dwells at the top and bottom you have a soft 
You 


do not have to fill the spools full, and you will have a lot 


means you do not have a soft spool. 


spool. You get away from that on the filling wind. 
stronger yarn, and it does shake out a whole lot of trash 
You take the twist out on 
the spinning and put it back in spooling it, that is what 


that winds up in the warp wind. 


makes the yarn stronger; your yarn will break from four 
There is 
You can- 
not use the same bobbin and prt as much yarn on there, 


to eight pounds stronger on the filling wind. 
no strain in removing the yarn from the bobbin. 


and you will have more ends breaking down in the spooling. 

“There is a mill in Georgia making sateens whose selling 
agent told them they were making the best sateen on the 
market, but that it would not finish like the English sateen. 
The superintendent put on filling wind, and after he did 
it he got a cent a pound more for his cloth because it finish- 
ed better, and he increased his production ten per cent; in 
other words, he cut the cost of his weaving, and got more 
money for his cloth. 
looms with the same number of spindles. 


He had to put in eighty-five more 


“Of course you will have the cost of the bobbins and 
the filling builder, but it doesn’t take long to compensate 
for that. You can use the same rings, but you will have 
to change bobbins if you want to get the results. It’s 
possible to run the same bobbin, but you can’t cut out a 
fourth of your doffing and doffers and you cannot put the 
yarn on there and it will take more spooler hands to spool 
the yarn.” 
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Reg. U. S. Pat 
LEATHER WITH THE HAIR OX 
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NOTICE 


CHECK STRAPS 


BONDARON Check Straps are made by a 
special tanning process which gives them 
great strength and resiliency. 
Notice the hair in the above illustration. 
This means that BONDARON leather has 
not been subjected to a lime dip which 
weakens ordinary check straps by destroying 
the fibres oi the hide. 
In leather it always pays to buy the best. It 
will pay you to specify BONDARON Check 
Straps and other BOND products wherever 
they can be used. 
Other BOND Products 

BOND TEXTILE LEATHER PRODUCTS 
Made from Bondaron, Bondural and Bondex 
Leathers: 

Picker Leathers 


Apron Leathers 
Belting Butts 


Lug Straps 
Harness Straps 
Picker Straps 
Spindle Straps 
Shuttle Straps 
Loom Pickers 
Cone Belts 
Round Belting 
Flat Belting 
Spinner Belting 
Twister Cots 
Condenser Aprons 
Worsted Aprons 


Oak Tanned Slabs 
Lace Leather 

Valve Leathers 

Back Straightenings 
Filleting Leather 
English Sheep Skins 
Persian Sheep Skins 
English Roller Bends 





Bunters English Calf Skins 
Write for Booklet 101. 
Vanufactured Exclusively by 
CHARLES 
COMPANY 
Leather Curriers, Importers and Manufacturers 


Leathers 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


of Tertile 


617 Arch St., 
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"arena cence rename naa eat aE ti in ho a nana eae 
: On account of the ever-increasing use of Rayon (artificial silk) by Southern j 
4 cotton mills, we are making a reed particularly adapted to the Rayon yarns. a 
z Special attention is necessary to the finish on the wire used in these reeds, : 
: which finish requires approximately three times the length of time usually given i 
: to regular reed wire. : 
: There is, however, absolutely no extra charge for this special finish as we in- : 
: voice Rayon reeds at our regular standard prices. ; 
_ STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. | 
: MAIN PLANT New England Office: 3 
a 21st and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 634 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. : 
SOUTHERN PLANT : 3 
2 Steel Heddle Bldg., 621-635 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. Foreign Offices: : 
: Hampton Smith, Manager. Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China. i 
5 THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE zi 
= “Duplex” Loom Harness (complete Flat Steel Heddles—Harness Frames— : 
: with Frames and Heddles fully assem- Selvage Harness—Leno Doups—Jac- 3 
= bled). quard Heddles — Lingoes — Improved FA 
H Drop Wires (Nickel Plated, Copper Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease Reeds E 
z Plated or Plain Finished). Beamer Hecks—Combs. 5 
Sosserserumanetsenennnaeniinentennenemenmnennteimeminienmnen senemasaatetansesbetaneesenuiacsentaneaeenanenteneetuemeassasmeneeetensseeaiaeesbiaatentinieeieateneemeunineemneEnnnenN 





Why are the users of 
ofp air conditioning 
systems pleased? 


, ays the Vice-President of a Philadelphia firm of dyers, 
Beca USC: bieachers and finishers, “Buffalo Forge air conditioning 
systems in our dyehouses save $10,320.00 a year by increasing production 
15%, eliminating spotted goods, and greatly lengthening the life of the 
roof.” 






Another user in New York City, says: 


The removal of the steam rising from our jigs is absolutely necessary 
to profitable operation, and the only one right way to do the job is the 
Buffalo Forge way. We estimate that our three installations repay their 
original cost every three years.” 








For steam removal, prevention of roof rot, saving in spotted cloth, and 
increased production togethed with a clear atmosphere and healthier work- 
ing conditions—No method compares with that used by Buffalo. 


Buffalo Forge Co. 


That’s why! = Breda 
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Following his remarks, Mr. Quinn was asked a number 
of questions. With reference to bobbins, he said he would 
prefer to use a bobbin with a cone. As to bunch builders, 
he said, they “mean you must use a straight bobbin and a 
lighter traveler; but with a cone it changes the size of the 
ring and you can use a heavier traveler and wind the yarn 
on tighter. I say that regardless of the fact that I happen 
to be selling bunch builders; I’m talking against the bunch 
builder but for the interest of weavers and good weaving.” 


One man stated his travelers would last about two weeks, 
and wanted to know if filling wind would increase their 
life 

“You probably have a worn-out ring,” answered Mr. 
Quinn. “They do make a special traveler that will last 
three times as long as the ordinary traveler because it has 
a slot in it and they can temper the points. Your traveler 
certainly will last longer if you get the proper bobbin be- 
cause the harder the twist in the yarn the quicker the 
traveler will wear out, and on filling wind with the proper 
conditions you reduce the twist.” 

Departing from this discussion for a few minutes, Pres- 
ident Dilling presented the question, “Is it really a paying 
proposition to run strips *ack into your stock? We know 
it is all right on low-grade duck, but assume we are running 
on A-grade duck.” Opinion seemed opposed to this prac- 
tice, Mr. Tatum summing it up with, “What’s the use of 
taking it out if you are going to put it back in again?” 

“IT do not believe in it,” said Mr. Towers. “I would 
recommend taking the strips out and selling them for 75 
or 80 per cent. If you run them back you have a small per- 
centage of long fiber, but not enough to pay you for carry- 
ing all the load of short fibers back through the mill. Of 
course if you want to make a waste product it would be all 
right to use them.” 

“T agree with Mr. Towers,” responded Forrest B. Gard- 
ner, manager and superintendent, Belton Yarn Mills, Bel- 
ton, when called upon. “What is the use of setting up the 
cards to take out the strips if you put them back? I do not 
believe you can maintain breaking strength by putting the 


” 


strips back.” 

Mr. Dilling asked how many mills represented were 
putting strips back into their regular product. Mr. Tatum 
replied that he does not but that he works them into a 
waste product, and “we are the only mill I know of that 
does that.” 

“How much of these strips do you finally get into your 
cloth?” queried Mr. Edmiston. “How much is lost on the 
cards, fly frames, ete.; don’t we finally sweep most of it up 
on the floor, anyhow?” No one was in a position to give a 
method for figuring this. 

“How many of you ever tried doubling the speed of 
your flats, and with what success?” inquired Mr. Tatum. 

Herbert A. Burow, overseer of carding, Bonham, stated 
that “we have speeded up our flats and the reason we did 
it was we had a lot of short staple in our cotton, and by 
having just the conditions we have, we work all our strips 
back into our waste grade of duck. We know we are get- 
ting a great deal of the shorter staple out of the better 
grade of goods.” 

“But it wouldn’t pay unless we had that waste product 
to put them into,” added Mr. Tatum. 

“No,” agreed Mr. Burow, “but of course it helps the 
white stock by taking it out of there.’’ 

Mr. Dilling said he had speeded up seven or eight cards 
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| Better Lubrication at Pe Cost permonth\ 


Are your bearings gluttons for oil ? 


Do your men have to keep constantly feeding 
the hungry bearings with liquid oil 


If so, change their diet to 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


UNITED STATES 


RECISTERED IN 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 
That stays in bearings 


and you will have to feed them only one-third 
to one-fifth as often as with liquid oil 


You will save time, money and lubricant 
Your bearings will be better lubricated; friction 
will be minimized and power losses lessened 


Then too, your losses from oil stains on goods 
in process will be practically eliminated—for 
NON-FLUID OIL stays in the bearings and off 
the product. 

Test NON-FLUID OIL at our expense 


—send for free sample and bulletin 
“Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 





NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT 0 
MAIN OF ae: 202 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK, N.Y WORKS NWEWARK, NJ @ 
Warehouses 
CHICACO, ILI ST. LOU'S MO. 
PHILADELPHIA,PA KANSAS CITY, MO 
PROVIDENCE, RI NEW ORLEANS, LA 


ATLANTA, GA 
CHARLOTTE, N.C 
GREENVILLE, S.C 
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A Fine Looking Loom 
Harness of Great Durability 


We believe that no more attractive 
looking harness is made than those 
which we are turning out right along 
The harness looks smooth and feels 
smooth. The eyes are of just the right 
size, in perfect alignment and are open 
just enough to draw in well. The har 
nesses not only look well but they 


weave well and wear well. 


Will you write for full description? 


TRane asa 


GARLAND MFG. 0 


SACO.MAINE __ 
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where he runs stuff for this B-grade duck. 

The discussion here reverted back to filling wind for 
warp, and W. L. Moss, manager, Texas Roller Covering 
Works, was asked if filling wind would lengthen the life 
of roller cots. “I do not see how it could affect them,” was 
his reply. 

S. L. Bolton, overseer of spinning, Dallas Textile Mills, 
Dallas, next gave an experience with this practice. “We 
have been on filling wind for two years,” he said, “and I 
have learned a whole lot about travelers. I got hold of 
some that ran a week, day and night, where we usually 
think that two weeks is the life of a traveler. But then I 
have changed. I used to think that the Hicks square point 
traveler was the only thing to use, but I have changed my 
mind, and have gone onto the Wilson round-point traveler. 
We have 34-inch gauge frames, with 244-inch rings, mak- 
ing 14%s warp, using a cone-shaped bobbin. This new 
traveler I ran four weeks day and night and you cannot 
You can take a Hicks square 
point, and in no time it turns right blue. Our front roll 
speed on the 1414s warp is about 145 r.p.m. We use a 
seven-inch bobbin, putting about 1,600 to 1,800 yards on 
the bobbin. I have five spoolers in the mill for 30 warp 
frames of 228 spindles to the frame, and the spoolers have 
100 spindles, 50 to the side. I use five women to spool up 
all the yarn made, on four of those spoolers, as I have cover- 
ed one spooler up. With the filling wind my warpers run 
better. On the spooling I have found that the bell type 
of tension is the best, and it seems to take out the motes, 

I put another wrap on the section beam, 

“The only thing that I have found wrong is, we have 
a body-forming attachment that builds a bunch on the bot- 
tom and then comes up, after the frame has run about 
twenty minutes it forms that bunch down there, and my 
travelers seem to get a little too light, but if I go ahead 
and put on a heavier traveler it is too heavy when the frame 
gets full and we have a pulling on the yarn.” 

Commenting upon Mr. Bolton’s remarks, Mr. Quinn 
said that, “with the round point traveler, you have 66% less 
friction on that traveler, and that is why you do not have 
the pull on it. You take a square point traveler, there you 
have 66% per cent more friction on that and with the size 
ring that you are using, it usually will turn blue. On your 
numbers you ought to use a square point traveler as the 
round point is made for finer work, but, as a fellow says, 
the thing to look at is results, and not what you ought to 
do. The round point traveler is made in a much smaller 
circle. In the same number it is made in 144 against 2 in 
the square point. If you used the 2-circle traveler with 
the round point on your numbers, when you started up the 
frame about half the ends would come down, but with the 
square point it is impossible for that end to come down; 
that is why they use the larger circle. And if you attempted 
to run a 1% circle with the square point it would break 
down the ends so that you could not run it. 

“In regard to the yarn whipping together, if you will 
speed up your traverse about 33% per cent you will get 
away from that whipping together. The trouble is now 
when that rail gets to the bottom it dwells, and when it does, 
the ends whip together. 

“Or you ean put on a cam which changes quicker— 
Saco-Lowell is putting one out, I think—or you can take 
the same cam, and, by changing the lay gear, speed up 
about 33% per cent, and use a lighter traveler, because the 


tell it has been run at all. 


too. 
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minute the rail changes it is impossible for it to whip to- 
gether. On filling wind that rail should not dwell. 

“Another thing is to have a 15-inch Pittman roller, and 
that will take up the lost motion so that the rail will never 
dwell. 

“One other point with regard to filling wind. On mak- 
ing filling for weaving the rail should run up slow and 
down fast, and on filling wind for warp we should reverse 
it and run it up fast and down slow. The reason is that 
on your spooler you have a regular speed on the spindle 
and the result is that it will not slough off. In the weav- 
ing, if you are running it up fast the shock of sending the 
shuttle across the loom will cause it to slough off because 
you have 66 inches of yarn on the slow motion and when it 
goes across it will slough off, but it will not do it in the 
filling wind for warp because you have a regular speed, and 
no shock, on the spoolers.”’ 

The coneluding discussion of the evening meeting related 
to the comparative responsibility of the weave room and 
the other departments of the mill. Mr. Chappell declared 
that in order to produce good cloth, the preparation must 
begin in the opening room and be carried on through; the 
weave room, he said, gets blamed for many things which 
oceur before the materials reach it. He said he had once 
figured that, out of the seconds attributed to a certain run 
of cloth, only 30 to 35 per cent of them had originated in 
the weave room, while the balance had been directly or in- 
directly caused in some preceding department. He urged 


a better cooperation between the preparatory departments 
in assisting the weave room to turn out better goods. Others 
discussing this in a similar vein were Messrs. Dilling, Poole, 


Wilson and Hunt. After this discussion the session was ad- 
journed. 

On Saturday morning at 9:30 o’clock the discussion was. 
resumed in the Chamber of Commerce assembly hall. The 
first subject taken up for discussion was 

The Care of Electric Motors and Starters. 
President Dilling introduced C. E. Reid, of the Dallas office 
of the General Electric Company, to begin the discussion 
on this subject. 

“The application of electric motors has been so wide- 
spread during the last few years,” said Mr. Reid, “that the 
ordinary man in the run of business and the housewife know 
more about the operation and care of motors than the elec- 
trical expert knew several years ago. The housewife is now 
an extensive user of motors; for example, a small motor 
washes her clothes, pumps her water, does her churning, 
operates her sewing machine, ete. 

“Since motors are such an intimate part of our busi- 
ness and home life in saving us so much labor, it is almost 
imperative that we know something about the care and 
maintenance of these useful servants. We do not care so 
much about what makes a motor mote, but we want to know 
how to keep it moting, so that it may give us the longest 
life possible with the least amount of trouble. 

“Heretofore, people have looked on motors as something 
highly mysterious that required a specialist’s attention, but 
we know that a motor is nothing but a mass of copper and 
iron and is composed of a rotor, a stator, and a set of bear- 
ings. 

“In order to properly care for anything, we must know 
something of its characteristics, weaknesses and manners. 
For instance, the bearings have given us quite a lot of 
trouble. If we just keep in mind three things to do on a 
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This Cotton Mill Is 1,100 Feet Long 


—is six stories high and houses in the main building 125,000 
spindles, requiring for its operation from 2,500 to 3,000 
employees. It is modern in every respect. 


This mill was established in Columbus, Georgia, about 
twenty-five years ago on a very modest scale. Exception- 
ally favorable conditions peculiar to Columbus and good 
management have been responsible for its development to 
its present proportions—the largest mill in the South under 
one roof. 


This mill is one of the fourteen successful cotton goods enterprises 
in Columbus every one of which has a very similar history. All are 
good dividend-earners and operate steadily year in and year out. 
May we tell you about these conditions that so favor the textile in- 
dustry at Columbus, Georgia? 

A letter will bring a comprehensive survey covering all conditions 
affecting the textile industry at Columbus—materials, power, labor, 
wages, living conditions, freight rates and facilities, climate. All 
correspondence confidential. 


These Essentials Mean Factory Profits 


Dependable hydro-electric power Absolute freedom from malaria 
Reliable native-born labor Pure drinking water supply 
No labor disputes or strikes Plenty of low rental houses 
Big surplus supply of cotton Efficient street transportation 
Coal, iron and timber handy Fine churches and schools 
Rail and river transportation Commission-manager government 
Very low building costs Friendly public sentiment 
Pure, soft river water Mild winters and summers 


Five Years Tax Exemption for New Industries 


New Industries Committee 


of the Chamber of Commerce 
Postoffice Box 1220 


“he 
Logical 
Southern 


Location 


Where Navigation Meets Power 
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bearing, it will help. First, the proper lubrication; second, 
the proper belt tension, and, third, the proper alignment. 
These three things are highly important and all there is 
to the ordinary sleeve bearings—all our motors of the 
squirrel-cage type have the sleeve bearing. 

“In regard to the stator and rotor, the air gap is the 
most important item; it determines the efficiency and life 
of the motor, and it is highly important that the motor be 
blown or sucked out with a vacuum cleaner not less than 
gnee a month. In certain installations where there is an 
accumulation of dust or fine metal shavings, it is very 
bad to blow your motors with high pressure because these 
metal shavings get in there and cause short-circuits. In the 
cotton mill, especially in the machine shop, if the motors 
are close to the floor, do not blow the motor out but use 
suction or take it to pieces and clean it. 

“These three things we must look out for. We must 
keep the motor clean, we must have the proper air gap, and 
take the proper care of the bearings. If the man in charge 
of your motors does not have an air gap gauge I will be 
glad to send him one. It is highly important to keep the 
air gap clear; it not only increases the efficiency of the 
motor, but it checks up on the bearing wear. 

“Now we get into the starting equipment, which is real- 
ly the heart of the electrical equipment. Most of us in the 
cotton mills are familiar with the plain hand-starting com- 
pensator which is nothing but an ordinary switch which 
reduces the voltage until it gains momentum and then you 
give it the full voltage. One thing to keep a starter in 
good shape is to look over the contact points and see that 
giving the cotton 


One thing that is 


they are not burned. 
mills trouble is the burning of these tips, and there is a 
good way to eliminate it. When you start the motor throw 
that starting lever over just as hard as you can because 
you are eliminating an are inside the compensator, then 
allow it to get up to speed and jerk it over on the other 
side.” 

Mr. Tatum asked Mr. Reid if the 
broken, what would be the best way to repair it. 
no way to do that,” said Mr. Reid. “The electric coil in a 
motor has been properly baked and varnished and it takes 
about four or five hours baking, and then it is dipped in a 
certain compound and baked again. I think there are four 
bakings and three dips. Spraying them is all right if you 
ean bake them between sprays. Any additional spraying of 
varnish you put on will of course be that much more pro- 


insulation did get 
“There is 


tection.” 

“Ts it worth while, in case you have a motor where the 
coils are oil-soaked, to take the rotor out and have a coat 
of paint sprayed on?” asked Mr. Dilling. “No,” was Mr. 
Reid’s reply, “because the insulation properties of the wind- 
ing have been destroyed when the oil soaks through it.” 

Mr. Gibson brought out the point that in putting on 
belts which have come off, the starter should be pushed in 
so that all of the points will be in contact so they will not 
burn out. It is not a good policy, he pointed out, to put on 
belts by what is known as “goosing” unless it is too much 
to do it by hand. 

Mr. Poole asked Mr. Reid’s opinion of the reeommenda- 
tions made by the insurance companies insuring motors. “TI 
think it is a safeguard all right, as no doubt the companies 
have competent men capable of making these recommenda- 
tions,” said Mr. Reid. 


Reuben Stegall, master mechanic, Consolidated Textile 


COTTON 


Corporation, Bonham, was asked to give his opinion on the 
subject of motor care. 
starters and motors every three weeks,” 


“We have a rule that we go to our 
he responded, “and 
give our contact points a general overhauling, take down 
the boxes and look them over and keep our bearing boxes 
well oiled. We change the oil about every three or four 
months and then wash out good with kerosene and re-fill 
them. We do not have much trouble. 

“Did you ever have any?” asked | 
Mr. Tatum. 

“Yes, we did; we 


” 


found that the 


+ 


become corroded and we were not getti 


Then we have one motor in the card room that we have 
take care of more than the rest, and that is on account of 


‘voosing’ on the belts. some long counters 
room and that is the onl; 
“Can you save the fing 
“Tf they are burned too badly 
but we do take any that are | 
dress them up.” 
“Does it realty hurt the contact poi 
motor if you do it quickly?” asked Mr. D 
“T don’t know,” said Mr. Stegall, “b 
you ought to do it quicl ly with a 
quickly it is too fast far the 
throw him off the 
Mr. Dilling said } 


starting the motors do¢ 


ladder. ? 


that they do not realize 
“Tt is the prope rule 

“ i Kk £ ] Oot stop il | 

right quickly and noi p and 

mo- 


said 


have any trouble in starting our 
tors in good shape except that one in the card room,” 
Mr. Stegall. 

“We go around and blow our m es a week 


tors three 
and we have a man who does nothing but blow the motors,” 
he continued. 
“While they are stopped or running?” 
“While they are stopped,” 
“Who starts the motors?” 
“We have a certain man 
“Do you clean in every department 
“No,” said Mr. 


opening room 


answered 


inquired Mr. Poole. 
card room, picker room and » weaving, 
spinning and cloth room we blow them week,” 

Mr. Gibson brought out the point that “where 
600 or 700 horsepower, if you will not start all 


He answered a question from Mr. 


1 
you Dave 
otors at the 
same time it will help.” 


Edmiston by saying it is best to start with the l 


eavier loads 


and then follow with the lighter loads in starting up. 
mn, and the 


Light Grade 


motor discuss 
“Has 


Boxes ?” 


This practically concluded the 
next item taken up was 
of Oil 


he question, 
Proven Suecessful in Comb 
a number of mill: 

boxes, al 


ported to be using a light oil in the comb 


the meeting would be interested to know 
tended it. 

“Just at this tim 
our comb boxes, and lik 


using a motor oil,” reported C. 

ing, Sherman Manufacturing Company, Shern 
“How old are your boxes?” asked Mr. Dill 
“The oldest boxes we have are 1916 model,” 

Brady, “and we have some 1922 model.” 
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says the Standard Knitting Mills, and this is the con- 
sensus of opinion among all mills who have tried 
MI CLEANSER on their floors—either wood, tile, 
marble or concrete, for MI CLEANSER is no ordinary 
powder—not a by-product—but a special cleaner made 
of strictly high grade materials designed to clean 
quicker and better. 





A FEW OTHER TEXTILE 
MILLS USERS 


Give MI CLEANSER a chance igen ss. | 


Alabama Textile Mills 


on Your Hard-to-Clean Floors! “#2 


Kendall Mills, Inc. 
Victor-Monaghan Co. 
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It i ibsolutely free from eating properties, . | 

not only harmless to the finest deans ber harm it kept in motion. It is simply dusted on peeled: — > a - | : 
less to the skin—a pure white, sanitary pow _ floors and scrubbed with medium wet mo} Erwin Cotton Mills 1} = 
der containing no grease or animal fats. The rush or scrubbing machine. Hannah Pickett Mills 1} 
non-soluble base is a special grade of feldspar It is not only low in cost but very ec miecal pig ea ce | 

the finest natural abrasive known. Combined in use and carries war fealoht sats ica Avondale Mills 

with a perfect solvent of oil grease and dirt, : " piglet ao aha Fort Mill Manufacturing Co 

MI CLEANSER continues to clean as long as Ask for sample and prices—TODAY Hartwell Mills 


Kilby Cotton Mills 
Laurel Mills 


THE DENISON MFG. CO., ASHEVILLE, N. C. geo 
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Winnsboro Mills 
ESTABLISHED 1915 Sunset Textile Mills 
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UNLIMITED RESOURCES | 


SP ass i In Columbia 
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An ample supply of labor—white, in- Textile Manufacturers, Hosiery Mills, and other manufacturers 
telligent. Content to work for rea- have : limited : er ae . a - ideal 
sonable wages. Majority skilled in 1ave an unlimited opportunity in Columbia, with an idea 
= textile work. Plenty of unskilled southern location in the heart of this great industrial center, 
— labor available. affording every advantage they could possibly want. 
E POWER : . : 
E Cheap power is available from hydro- Three trunk-line railroads and one inter-state road operate 
E electric plants operating from nearby eleven separate lines, and Columbia is the only city in the 
E mere np rane eae tilized. southeast having two direct lines of railroads to each of the 
E potential H. 2. is now Deing utilised. six Atlantic seaports. 
3 TRANSPORTATION 7 : ‘ , 
Four railroads operating 11 separate Columbia experiences no extremes of either heat or cold,—an 
lines offer ideal distribution facilities. ideal year round climate of 63.5 degrees. 


Two direct connections to each of the 

six South Atlantic seaports. Here you will find a plentiful supply of 100% American labor, 
WATER SUPPLY power, transportation, ample water supply, and 1156 acres of 
An abundant and excellent water sup- industrial sites at present available 


ply is furnished by the city. Various 


analyses show both city and branch . - . 
water are applicable for bleaching and Let us send you information of the 


manufacture of Rayon. advantages Columbia offers. Write 
CLIMATE for copy of “Columbia Unlimited.” 


Ap ideal year ‘round climate of 68.5 r tania) > 
degrees. Heat prostrations unknown WM. LYKES, JR., 


of daylight on the shoricct day of the COLUMBIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. - 


year and 14 hours on the longest. 


INDUSTRIAL SITES 
The Industrial Bureau keeps a file of 
all available sites for industrial pur- 
poses and will assist you in er 
a desired location. 
> SOUTH CAROLINA 
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“T figure the age and condition of the boxes has a great 
deal to do with it,” said Mr. Dilling. 

“The main thing is oiling them and keeping them oiled,” 
said Mr. Brady. “If you pour too much oil in, it will be 
bad and if you do not get enough it will hurt, too.” 

“We are using a motor oil in the boxes,” reported Mr. 
of Fort Worth. “Before we did, however, we had 
been using a semi-fluid lubricant, and we soaked the boxes 
in gasoline and then blew them out with steam to get a good 
circulation through all of the oil passages. We use a gauge 
so that we do not get in too much; in fact we put it in by 


Towers, 


drops, almost. It is a special heavy-medium motor and 
shafting oil.” 
“Where is your oil level?” asked Mr. Edmiston. 
“About 114 inches off said Mr. 
“About how far below the bottom of the bearing?” 
said Mr. 7 “You must 
it up on that eccentric shaft. 
the 


the bottom,” Towers. 


“Tt is the splash system,” ‘owers. 


have it high enough to pick 


It works on the principle as oiling in a 


Ford ear.” 
ie should think the 
‘Mr. Edmi 


vill not heat 


same systen 


or loose,”’ 


oil to the 


» bearings might get worn 
“As long as you get the 
ied Mr. 


1 1 
inly pe 


declared ston. 


up or wear,” Towers. 


rep] 
economic a] 


’ said Mr. Ed 


it would cert 


if it is suecessful 


+ 


ight grade of oil in the comb sa! 


Towers suggested that anyone having trouble with 


to see whether the oil pass- 
1916 and 1917 


> oat 
tor twelve 


first look 
He said 


been 


the comb boxes should 
his ecards 
this 


them once a week. 


ges are opened up. are 
and he has 


Ss, going over 


model, using light oil 


month Some times, he said, 


do not need oil. 
drain them?” asked Mr. 


was the response from Mr. 


the boxes any 


“Do you ever Poole. 


“Not in a year,” Towers, who 
added that there was no residue or sediment noticeable. 
Mr. Brady told Mr. Towers that he had tried to use a 
gauge, but that sometimes it far and 
Mr. 


of tin about 14 inch wide, and suggested that 


would go down so 
he uses a strip 
Mr. Brady 


that might remove the obstacle to 


touch something. Towers replied that 
turn the eccentric over as 
the gauge. 

Mr. Burow asked if the boxes ran warmer the 
light oil, but Mr. Towers replied in the negative, declaring 
also that it is an advantage to reduce the speed of the 
doffer comb. 


with 


S. A. Morton, overseer of carding, Dallas Cotton Mills, 
Dallas, reported that he uses a motor oil in the comb boxes 
and likes it better than the heavier grade of oil. 

t discussion related to cooperation between over- 
seers and master mechanics. of the men dis- 
some of them former master mechan- 


The nex 
A number 
cussed this question, 
ies and some overseers. The general concensus of opinion 
was summed up in the expression that a spirit of coopera- 
tion should permeate the plant and everyone work toward 


one man 


a common end. The master mechanic’s position, 


stated, puts him rather in the position of servant to the 
remainder of the department heads, rankles 
him to see work coming into the shop that was 


However, 


and it sort of 
caused 
he 
the master 


through ignorance, neglect or carelessness. 


said, it doesn’t matter what caused the trouble, 


mechanic should recognize the fact that it must be fixed 


keep the work running in the best way, and should be will- 
and temper to that end. 


should by all means 


ing to subordinate personalities 


The overseer, it was brought out, 
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BETTER BELTED MACHINES 


Your spinning frames, cards, combs or looms 
may be made more efficient by using 


RHOADS LIGHT 
DOUBLE TANNATE BELTS 


We suggest Light Doubles in place of heavy 
singles because they are of more even thick- 
ness, almost as pliable, and may be used in 
narrower widths. 

We suggest Light Double Tannate 
of regular weight oak-doubles because they are 
more flexible, may be run on smaller pulleys; 
and the Light Tannates will surpass the oak i 
grip. Slip lessens output. 

For damp places, specify “Watershed,” 
means Rhoads Belts built with waterproof 
ment. 


J. E. RHOADS AND SONS 


PHILADELPHIA: 29 N. SIXTH ST. CHICAGO 315 W. RANDOLPH ST 
NEW YORK: 96 BEEKMAN ST. ATLANTA: 67 SO. FORSYTH ST. 
FACTORY AND TANNERY: WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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Protect Yourself—DEMAND 


ALBANY GREASE 


Lubricant » NEVER DRIPS 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS 


selling direct or through agents can use the services of this Bank to enable 
them to distribute their merchandise for cash—and thereby eliminate the 
credit risk. 
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TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
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Fifty Union Square 
New York 
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Dixon’s Cup Greases combine the superior lubricating 
qualities of the best mineral oils with the simplicity and 
economy of hard grease. 

They are softer than the average grease so begin to lubri- 
cate as soon as there is motion. Most greases begin to 
lubricate only after the parts warm up—that is they have 
to be thawed out by the frictional heat. Dixon’s Cup 

Greases are all thawed out and 


ia | Le } qty, & se . to Soh tr age ed 
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Segteriiee | VS Rereeeeer Wherever possible to use cup 
grease around the plant—on 


— pumps, engines, shafting and oth- 
er machinery, Dixon's will give 
better lubrication at lower cost. 


Write for Circular 34-R. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Established 1827 









Lovely F uasiiiblonn, Plantings 
Turn Houses Into Homes 


GROUP of evergreens or shrubs at the foundation give a 

finished appearance and turn an ordinary house into a 
home. You instinctively know that people living in a house 
surrounded by flowering shrubs, roses and evergreens are 
contented, friendly and well worth knowing. 


HY not frame your house in a foundation planting? Our 


representative will be in your vicinity soon He will 
help you make the plans, suggest the best trees and shrubs 
to use: our men will plant them, too, if you desire. A one 


year guarantee goes with each job—trees and shrubs dying 
within that time will be replaced free at the nursery. 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 


NURSERYMEN AND LANDSCAPE GARDENERS 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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% Better than 
ever from 


YOUR Standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 


have been added to the “1912” cloth 
Cutting, Folding and Winding Ma- 
chine which add at least 50 per cent 
to its value to YOU. 

It will cut your cloth, fold the 
edges—roll it up and give you an 
exact measurement of every piece of 
tloth going through the machine. 

It saves time, laber, machines amd = 
cloth. 

YOU ONLY NEED ONE 
MACHINE where before it required 
two and you get an extra strip from each bolt of cloth. 

It cuts the corners of expenses in every way and leads to more and 
greater profits. 

THE ENORMOUS SAVING WILL INTEREST YOU. 

Mail a card for cemplete information and prices. 

When in need of specal machinery, write us. 

J. A. FIRSCHING, 614 Bread $t., Utica, N. Y., U. 8 A., Dept. “‘C.” 
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The Bradley Stencil Ma- 
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Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 


Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 
99 Beekman Street - NEW YORK 
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use diplomacy in his contacts with the master mechanic, 
and approach him in the spirit of one man talking with an- 
other. Between the two, it should be a spirit of “give and 
take” and of cooperation for the good of the whole. Among 
those discussing this were Messrs. Coman, Moore, Chap- 
pell, Poole, Bolton and Edmiston. Mr. Towers brought out 
the point that whenever two overseers, or an overseer and 
a master mechanic reach the point of hard feeling, “the 
blame should be placed on the superintendent for not set 
tling the matter before it reached that stage.” 
Spraying Oil on Raw Cotton. 

The final topic taken up was the spraying of oil on 
cotton by the Breton Minerol process, which had been held 
ver from the Friday evening session to await the arrival 
of Everett H, Hinckley, technical executive of the Borne, 
Secrymser Company, which developed the process. Dr. 
Hinckley was introduced by Mr. Philip. He briefly re 
‘ounted the history of the development, saying in part: 

“We started about three years ago with the idea that 
‘cotton needed lubrication because of the static conditions 
set up in the mill, and you all know what static is. That 
was our idea, to prevent its occurrence. You are all famil- 
iar with humidity, which is to discharge static, but we 
thought, why not stop it or prevent it. 

“We carried on a number of tests which were disap 
ng because we found that we were making it sticky. We 
finally found that success lay within rather narrow per- 
centages of oil and a particular kind of oil. On wool you 
ean put any proportion and almost any kind of oil, but 
mn eotton we found out quite differently, and when we 
learned that point we commenced to make some progress, 
and went into several mills in Georgia to try it out, and 
ilong by last March we had put some ten mills in Georgia 
on it when the discussion came up in Atlanta. Since then 
the process has spread very widely, and there are mills i 
England and Germany that have the process in operation 
and in South America in Brazil, Peru, United States of 
Columbia, and we will have some in India, China and 
Japan. They all say that this is just what they have been 
looking for, and I think you will agree with me that it is 
quite an improvement in cotton spinning.” 

Mr. Tatum asked what about those people who had not 
been successful with it. Dr. Hinckley replied that it was 
probably due to over-enthusiasm in trying to use too great 
a percentage of oil. The nature of the cotton and the 
product being made determines the amount of oil to use, 
he said, but it was customary to start off with a fraction of 
one per cent based on the weight of the laps doffed from 
the picker, not the cotton going into it. 

Someone inquired as to whether any changes in machine 
settings are necessary after applying the oil. 

The oiled fiber, explained Dr, Hinckley, is really of the 
same length as before, but it lies flatter, and is softer so 
that the rolls in the drawing processes probably will be 
ypened up to accommodate the fiber, and the cards proper- 
ly ground. 

Mr. Moore asked what kind of an oil it was, and Dr. 
Hinckley replied that “it is a proprietary oil, which we call 
Breton Minerol E. It is a mineral oil which has been pro- 
cessed so that it will be perfectly emulsifiable in water and 
thus enable it to be used on goods for dyeing, bleaching 
and finishing without any difficulty setting in. We also 
find that we have accomplished another object. We have 
an oil which will accommodate itself to the humidity condi- 
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HE filling produced on the Winder above 
contains 100% to 200% more yarn than 
a spinning frame can put into the shuttle. 


This means fewer shuttle changes, less waste 
and increased loom production. 


The action of winding serves as an inspection 
to the yarn and spinning defects are discovered 
before they getinto the cloth. Spinning is more 
flexible and spinning production increased. 
Better cloth is produced because the filling is 
put onto the bobbin under even tension, and it 
comes off the same way. 


These are a few reasons why you should in- 
vestigate LAZENBY Winders for your work. A 
testwind Report will put all the fasts before you, 
and such a Report costs nothing, 


F. A. Lazenby & Co. 


Incorporated 
416 Key Highway 
BALTIMORE -- MARLYAND 


Has your Filling 
been Testwound? 


Southern Canadian 
Representative Representative 
W. A. KENNEDY cM: CUDLIP 

1106 Johnson Building 35 Robinson St. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C.! HAMILTON, ONTARIO 

























































































































































































































































































The Result of Careful Study 


and Long Experiment 
BIG BLACK BEL? 


SLIP-NOT 


f the experience of actual users is an indication of its value—and who is 
eter qualified to judge?—then once you have used SLIP-NOT Leather CATERPILLAR GRIP 
Belting for power transmission you will use no other. 
There are a number of excellent reasons for this. SLIP-NOT Leather 
Belting presents you with a perfect pulley surface, hence maximum power 
transmission; it does not slip; it is durable, flexible and wear-resisting; 
its use means less wear on bearings; it is waterproof. 
SLIP-NOT, let us remind you, is the result of years of intensive study 
of the application of leather belting to power transmission needs. Nothing 


takes its place. 
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Any SLIP-NOT dealer can tell you many other interesting 
things about this splendid belting 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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The Textile Center of the South 


Mr. Manufacturer, Mr. Capitalist, Mr. Builder, and Mr. Busi- 
ness Man, here’s an ideal industrial site for you. Records 
of rapid development of textile mills in the South in the 
past 40 years show the South is fast becoming the textile 
center of the nation—Greenville being in the center of this 
great industrial wheel, with 17 cotton mills in the city and 
22 in the country—is the logical place for the new mill or 
branch plant. 

In locating a new mill one great question is—good trans- 
portation facilities. Greenville offers transportation facil- 
ities in the way of five railroads, covering all four directions 
of the compass. 

Also—Greenville offers the prospective mill owner an un- 
limited supply of skilled labor, power, and raw products. 
Greenville—“Textile Center of the South”—is the home of 
the largest complete cotton mill in the world, and the larg- 


Write for copy of ’ 7 a “< : 
peendidte Paste est dye plant and bleachery in the world. 


~ Sere. No matter what industrial or commercial activity you wish to bring here, 


ives the whole . “ > 
aie a met just call on the Industrial Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce and they 


shell. will assist you in every way possible. 


GREENVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Greenville, S. C. 
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tions of the mill and take up gradually a certain amount of 
water. 
“We have some tests made by uninterested parties which 
give us some satisfactory reports. They state that when 
the cotton was run through the processes of cleaning under 
varying humidities, without the oil the cotton gradually re- 
sponded to the humidity conditions. The oiled cotton slow- 
ly gained but did not jump around as the humidity in- 
creased or decreased. He added that by the time the tests 
reached the spinning, the oiled cotton showed a half per cent 
more regain than the unoiled yarn. 
After the oil discussion, the meeting adjourned to the 
Hotel Simpson, where a delightful and palatable luncheon 
was served. Colyar S. Tatum, past president, acted as Conve er 
toastmaster. The only speaker was Carl Pool, secretary- y 
treasurer of the Pool Mfg. Company, Sherman, Texas, who 
discussed foremanship relations and training. After this Insurance 
address, the meeting was opened to select a place for the 
annual convention in May, and invitations were received f Y PI 
from West, Dallas, and Mexia. After a close vote, Mexia or our ant 
was selected. The luncheon concluded the convention. AVING d d 
———___—_—___— ecidec 


The Textle Diversification Dinner. that there is a job 
Wi in your textile mill for a The 


facturers’ Association, was the next speaker. Mr. Vereen gravity conveyer sytsem, Mathews 


brought greetings from Georgia and congratulated the ler 
Carolina manufacturers upon their tremendous strides in ai ae ee i a 
textile manufacture. He gave hearty approval to the diver- that what you put a roller from 8 
sification movement, and declared the organization which he into equipment will non Coats 
heads ready to cooperate at all times in any project for the 


(Continued from page 44.) 


make sure of this: Rol 


Note the rounded 
come back to you, tui Smethenicat® 
construction of this 


advancement of the industry. 5 oe i 
with interest, in a with oe 


The next feature was a fashion demonstration staged by 3 ith oti 
% earriers of this type 


several of the models of the Made-in-Carolinas exposition. years of profitable The end of the tube 


i is rounded down 

B. E. Geer, Greenville, S. C., who was scheduled as the service over the housing for 

° the ball bearing 

next speaker, was not able to attend, and the toastmaster making it impossible 


called upon S. C. Lamport, of Lamport & Co., New York m,.+4; . 7 : i a 
City, whose urge to the manufacturers was that they en- a Weave Guieoras te — BR I. - 
courage a diversity of distribution, going more strongly + k ° 1 a 1 if | ae drop into the frame, 
after the export trade. The heads of the institutions should Ww ork in t ae Pp an S nave making it more rig- 
attend to this business personally, he declared, adding that found them immediately and 1 oy En gaat 
they would find an effective organization of commercial as- 


. cotter pins. 
permanently profitable. 
sistance all over the world conducted> by the Department 
of Commerce. 


A Partial List of Textile 
Plants Using Mathews 


Before buying, let a Mathews Conveyers. 


J. E. Sirrine, president of J. EF. Sirrine & Company, representative tell you the Se 
Greenville, S. C., spoke briefly as the next feature. He why of Mathews Conveyer urson ating 
emphasized what Mr. Price had said regarding the necessity quality. It’s built into roll- Arn ld Print Works 
of diversification being creative and not imitative. “It er, bearing, frame, and every —oa 


doesn’t mean merely changing your product over to that eonstruction detail. Pie ag a 

of your neighbor’s,” he explained. There should be some Pe me Co. 
means for keeping in touch with the market for different (Cg]] for the Mathews Man today. Avene eo 
goods, stated Mr. Sirrine, congratulating the National Coun- a te, i 


cil upon the efforts being made toward disseminating sta- 7 IVEY Pacific Mills 

mes. hamrnee dee dae MATHEWS CONVEYOR CO. facie mm a. Co 
tisties. In his opinion, the industry is not over-developed, 162 Tenth Street Ellwood City, Pa.. almer Mill 

as, he explained, a surplus capacity is necessary in any in- Canadian Factory: Port Hope, Ont. Mill C a 
dustry in order for it to be regulated. “You cannot wait 


for customers to come to youthat isn’t giving service. 


You have got to have a surplus capacity, just as Mr. Lee 
nust have surplus power generated. If he didn’t have it, 
your mills would shut down the first time everybody started 
running at once. You have got it, and do not be afraid of 


it. I think the biggest thing you can do is to get infor- 


mation about your own business, not only what lines are f onve er S Ste Ms 
in style, but also to seek out new lines. The textile indus- yy. 
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try is the most loosely conducted large industry in the coun- 
try, and has less reliable information available, and yet the 
individual plants are the most efficient. What is the mat- 
ter? The matter is that you have not realized your inter- 
dependence with each other. You are beginning to do so, 
and when you do so fully, vou will solve many of your 
problems. You will find new uses for cotton cloth. If 
there has been any studied attempt along that line I have 
not heard of it; that which has been done has been only 
sporadic. If this dinner can bring to your mind firmly 
that there is no one panacea, it will have done a great 
good. I do not believe that the South lacks technical skill 
or technical plants, our difficulty is not technical, our diffi- 
culty is largely commercial. We cannot diversify until we 
learn must do, and it seems to me that is the 
thing you must find When you do that, I think 


it will be a very simple matter.” 


what we 


out. 


The final speaker of the occasion was George S. Harris, 
president of the Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., and 
Association of 


president of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 


Georgia. Mr. Harris pointed out that the lack of coopera- 
tion, and the resultant “choking of your competitor,” is 
one of the greatest present-day difficulties in the grey goods 
market. He stated that in Georgia he was trying to preach 
cooperation from the standpoint that everyone would profit 
With regard to diversification, he urged the men 


sake of diversification,” as that 


by it. 


“not to diversify for the 


would bring them into a still more hazardous game than at 


+} rilat 


present, where, he declared, the speculative 


in connection with 


feature has be 


come an evil. As a concrete suggestion 


diversified products, he said cost accounting should be giver 


“T have seen sales made that somebody 
dea of cost,” he said. “We generally have 


Many 


accounting, and 


first consideration. 


made without any 


not given cost accounting sufficient consideration. 
mills are operating without adequate cost 
this is serving not only to injure that particular mill but it 
is also making a market that its neighbor will be forced to 
follow.” During the past year, he stated, he has made over 
100 various constructions, and that this period has been 
the most successful in his own experience and that of the 
mill he operates. He attributed this success largely to the 
diversified product and to knowing the costs, but, he added, 
“don’t you fellows go to making my goods.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Harris suggested the possibility of 
bringing the markets South, as a step toward ultimate diver- 
sification. “There is no reason why Charlotte cannot de- 
velop into a cotton goods market equal to any of the 
others,” he declared as an illustration, 

Following Mr. Harris’ remarks the toastmaster declared 
adjournment. 

The Made-in-Carolinas Exposition. 

Exhibits of textile fabrics predominated the Made-in- 
Carolinas Exposition, held at the Exposition Building, 
Charlotte, from September 21 to October 3, and in con- 
junction with which the Textile Diversification Dinner was 
held. 

There was a wide range of textile products on display, 
and also several exhibits of products for textile mills. 

In line with the theme of diversification, the textile 
exhibits emphasized the finer lines of goods, especially 
those in which artificial silk and pure silk are used as a 
Attractive displays 


component part of the construction. 
from some of the leading fine goods mills of the South were 


ineluded in the exhibition. 
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The management of the exhibition had arranged a splen- 
did and entertaining program in conjunction with the show. 
Orchestra numbers, together with programs from well- 
known singers, made an interesting attraction for the visi- 
tors. Fashion shows were held in the auditorium of the 
building during the week. 

Among the more important textile exhibits at the show 
were the following: 

Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., in conjunction with the 
Art Cloth Mills, Lowell, N. C., displayed an extensive line 
of fine cotton goods, artificial and pure silk mixtures, ete. 

Rosemary Mfg. Co., Rosemary, N. C., and Roanoke 
Manufacturing Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., showed their 
lines of “Basco” linenized goods, damasks, flannels, ete. 

Charlotte Knitting Company, Charlotte, N. C., display- 
ed a variegated line of ladies’ and men’s hosiery, including 
full-fashioned and circular knit styles. Several circular 
knitting machines were in operation in the booth. 

Dress ginghams were featured by the Aurora Mills, 
Burlington, N. C. 

Alexander Manufacturing Co., Forest City, N. C., show- 
ed a complete line of their trade-marked wide sheeting prod- 
ucts. 
and Cleghorn were 
featuring their lustro-fast a 


Mills, Spindale, N. C., 


tificial silk fabries and ging- 


Stonecutter 


hams. 
American Yarn & Processing Company, Mount Holly, 


N. C., maintained reception space and exhibited their line 


of combed and mercerized yarns. 
Highland Park Manufacturing Company, Charlotte, N. 
}., displayed their well-known line of ginghams. 

Cascade Mills, Mooresville, N. C., and the Locke Cotton 
Mills, Concord, N. C., displayed an attractive line of vari- 
ous cotton goods. 

Cone Export & Commission Company, Stockton Com- 
mission Co., and Joshua L. Bailey & Company were among 


the commission houses maintaining exhibits of southern- 


3 
made goods. 
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of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., required by the act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, of COTTON, published monthly at 
Dalton, Ga., for October Ist, 1925 
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B-Vertical Floating 
Striping Machine 
-_ 
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B-Vertical Floating 
Striper and Dot 
Machine 
*B-6 Machine 
— 

*B-7 Machine 


ee 
. 


with the market 


HESE machines offer a variety of styles 
and colors to meet all demands. 


Simple patterns may be produced on these 
machines as well as the more comprehensive 
styles containing a multiplicity of colors, 
checks, dots, etc., incorporating in one ma- 
chine the advantages of all these desirable 
features. 


*Models B-6 and B-7 


These machines are built with six and seven yarn feeding fingers, 
respectively. These machines are of floating vertical stripe 
design. 

The vertical stripes are produced by groups of knitting needles 
knitting with one or two yarns used for plaiting, thus producing 
a perfectly clear and positive vertical stripe of a greater width 
than can be produced with reverse plaiting needles, particularly 
when using worsteds or soft yarns on coarses gauges. 

The vertical stripes can be located throughout the circumference 
of the stocking as desired, by the use of jacks under the needles 
to produce the vertical stripe of the width desired. 

These machines will produce repeated horizontal stripe pat- 
terns of any design up to 48 courses, if two or more course width 
stripes are desired. Repeated patterns up to 24 courses can be 
made if single course stripes are incorporated in the pattern. 
The vertical striping attachment on these machines is so arranged 
that when making plaids or checked patterns small squares can 
be inserted in the middle of the check or vertical stripe. 

The above machines can be set up for either men’s half hose or 
ladies’ hose, if desired. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT @& WILLIAMS 


366 Broadway 


INCORPORATED 


New York 
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GLAND , 
COTTON YARNS 


We Spin Cotton Yarns in All Numbers from 1's to 100’s. 

We Twist these yarns in Any Number of Plys desired 
from 2 ply up. 

We Furnish these single or twisted yarns to suit your own 
particular purpese. Any Twist you say. 

We furnish them on Cones, Tubes, Spools, Bobbins, Warps, 


Beams, Skeins—Gassed or Ungassed. 
We can furnish the above from any Staple Cotton you 


desire. 
COMBED and CARDED 
AMERICAN or EGYPTIAN 


and behind all this an Organization that has been Spinning 
Yarns for Years and Years. 
We recommend 


QUISSETT QUALITY YARNS 


SPUN FROM 
EARLY BLOOM COTTON 


QUISSETT MILL 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
80,000 SPINDLES 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTONS 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 


Reclaiming Waste Yarn. 


Epiror Corron: 


’ 


I am writing to ask the readers of “Knitting Kinks’ 


for the most effective and practical manner of 


saving the 


left-overs of different whieh result from knitting, 


yarns 
and are on this account made useless. Such waste accumu- 


lates periodically, and at the present we have a large quar 


tity of it which we would like to utilize in some for 


We suppose this can be unraveled and, if it can be, 


would thank you greatly if you could secure son 


mendations of machinery for unraveling, or 
what we shoul 


tried to 


4 Suggestion as [to 


overs. We have unravel then 


and have 


found that, besides being very 
. 
i 


badly done, and the tension, as a result of 


eauses very uneven knitting, especially 
CONTRI 
Setting the Sinkers on B-5 Machines. 
Epitor Corron: 
Replying to “R. M. 
of Corron who asks for information on the adjustment of 
sinker cams on B-5 Scott and Williams machines, I would 


(Ga.)” in the September number 


suggest, for the old type sinker, 15/64ths of an inch, and 


for the late spring sinker, used on all the new Scott and 
Williams machines, 4 of an inch. This measurement should 
be from the flange of the top sinker ring to the deepest 
point of sinker cam, near the angle of cam. The bumpers 
in both cases should be so adjusted as to have two sinkers 
all the way in when the rising needle comes to the top of 
the brass. This assures good protection while the stitch 
is being formed. 

There are numerous things that will cause bad gores, and 
press-offs in heels and toes; for instance, worn stitch cams, 
excessive tension on the heel yarn, crowding needles with 
too heavy yarn, knitting too tight, and defective needles, 
such as sprung hooks, bent latches and loose rivets. 

For better plaiting it is good mill practice to run the 
body yarn or silk through a disc tension as near the knitting 
point as possible, using as much tension as possible. 

Tt will be found that double sole yarn on a short cone 
The shorter the cone the less drag 


(TENN. ) 


is better for plaiting. 
the yarn has in coming off. \ ome ae: 


Epitor Corron : 

I notice “R. M. (Ga.)” 
needle B 5 machines cutting holes in the gore and also cut- 
ting out in the heel and toe. Both of these could come from 


is having trouble with his 220- 


We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
connection with the knitting mill from the office to the 
packing and shipping departments. Questions, answers 
or letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. All questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, but 
will be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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the same caus 
when 
1 


ier ine me I ortant ques mn, y it its re- 


consi 


] +} ‘ 4 7 7 7 
including » itch ¢a l ge and bunter 


lations, 
screws, that con 
latch-needle 


the w: 


whon 


little about 


in on the sinker cams oftent 


why, or to run in or ¢ 
careless manner. Thi 


“setting by,” and is 


it often gets one into further con 


does not answer “R, M.’s” qu 


m bracket 


I would suggest that he take ’ the stitch ea 
] 


and see that the stitch cams are exactly the same length from 


the bottom of the bracket to the extreme bottom point of the 
adjusted as fol- 


stiteh cam. Then-see that the sinkers are 


lows: Set the sinker cams so that the extreme throat of 


the sinker (when pushed in its point of the 


} 


sinker cam) comes exactly even with the back of the needles 


So far so good, but we’ve come to the hardest part to 
much easier than I can 


(I believe Scott 


explain. I could show my neighbor 


express it on paper. Set the bunter screws 
& Williams call them set screws) so that 


that is shedding the stitch comes exactly 


vhen the needle 


} 


down level with 


the sinker and brass ring, there will be about three or 


+ 


four or five sinkers between it and where the sinkers are 
s ap- 


: = eave 
the sinker cam. rh 


pushed in the extreme limit by 
plies to both right and left sides, and they should be set as 
give the same draw 


near the same as possible. This will 


on both sides and save many worries. 


After these adjustments are made there will 


there is wearing of 


be no need 


these until 


for other adjustments of 


aither the stitch cam or the sinker cam, which comes very 


steel and 


should 


made from good 


slowly if the cams are properly 


earefully tempered. If there is further trouble he 
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WILDMAN MEG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 






Cut Production 


Costs With the 
Wildman Ribber 


Wildman Circular Ribbers 
are equipped with a two- 
speed drive which: has in- 
creased production in 
many mills—in some cases 
as much as 50 per cent. 


Practical working figures 
proving this statement are 
available. 


The advantages of a two- 
speed drive which allows 
slow work on difficult 
courses, and rapid work on 
easy courses, are obvious. 


The change in speed is ac- 
complished smoothly by 
the Wildman Belt-Shifter 


mechanism. 


The Wildman Ribber Cat- 
alogue gives detailed illus- 
trations of this and every 
other important feature of 
the Wildman Ribbing Ma- 


chine. Send for your copy. 


TRADE SS MARK 
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We have issued a very complete 
and informative book, “The 
Science of Knitting.” Price $2.00. 


Novemper, 125. 
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see that the heel and toe yarn tension is not too strong. 
This tension should only be strong enough to prevent the 
slipping of the yarn in the plates. The take-up should only 
be strong enough to pull up the slack in the yarn. Often 
there is slipping of the heel yarn that is caused by small 
particles of lint or foreign matter between the tension plates, 
which should be kept cleaned instead of tightening on the 
tensions and take-up. 
and toe come at the same place he should look for nicks 
The sinkers are often 


If these holes or cut-outs in the heel 


or loose rivets or rough top sinkers. 
eut and rendered not only useless but ruined by bent Jatches 
or split cheeks or hooks that may be twisted sidewise. 
As to the sole yarn plaiting, he ought to be able to manip- 
ulate the tensions so it will plait nearly perfect by tight- 
ening or loosening the yarn as the case may be, 


P. T. E. (N. C.) 


EpiTor Corron: 

In response to “R. M. (Ga.),” who asked in September 
Corton regarding second-hand Scott & Williams B-5 220- 
needle machines cutting holes in the gore and cutting out 
in the heel and toe, and also about difficulty in plaiting, J 
will first take up the former trouble—cutting out. 

The main causes of this are the sinker cams, both right 
and left, not being set right, also the sinker cap being set 
either around too far or not far enough. The sinker cams 
should be set so that the throat of the sinker comes to the 
back of the needle, which will be slightly over 14-inch inside 
the bore of the sinker cap, and the sinker cam should be 
adjusted circumferentially by means of the bumper screws 
so that the sinkers are just all the way inward when the 
hook of the needle reaches the bottom of the sinker throat 
as the needle rises. 

The fact that “R. M.’s” machines are second hand, would 
make it wise to look at the stitch cams, both left and 
right, to see whether any has been ground off the bottom 
or sides of the cams. These stitch cams as they come from 
Scott & Williams are of the correct length and size, and 
should measure from the bottom point of the stitch cam to 
the bottom of the stitch cam bracket, 13/16-inch. This is 
of utmost importance to get results. 

I have found it a great help to concave the stitch cams 
slightly at the points indicated by the arrows in the ac- 


companying illustration, being careful not to touch the 
bottom of the cams as this will throw them off gauge. This 
procedure takes the strain from the stitch as it is being 
formed. 

Are the needles straight? I suggest putting the machine 
on the heel and toe and raising the rest’ of the short butts. 
A needle slightly bent to one side or bent forward or back- 
ward too much will cause this trouble. Rough sinkers or 
bent sinkers would be another cause. The outside or inside 
sinker rings being loose from the cylinder would be another. 

Too tight a spring on the take-up or too much tension 
on the tension device will cause large cut-outs in the heel 
and toe. If this is the trouble a lighter spring should be 
used. 

It should be noticed if the side cams are nicked up. Are 
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heel and 


when they 


the loops riding up on the needles when on the 
toe? This results in the loops being strained 


are brought back into action, causing cut-outs in the gore. 


The cause of this is when the butts of the short needles are 
thrown out of action, they ride over the top of the back 
center cam, but are drawn down slightly, as they pass under- 
neath the down pick cam. 
butts of the 
needles, as stated. 


located, so that both 


This up and down motion of the 


needles gradually works the fabric up on the 
The cam giving this trou 
heights can be made alike. 
With reference to the plaiting trouble, where he is having 
trouble getting the double sole to plait on the edges where 
in al d 
Pl ney 


on the rayon, with very little tension, if any at all, on the 


the double sole yarn goes out, the most 


important 


thing is the yarn tension. of tension should be put 


cotton, in order to get results. The yarn tension for the 
rayon should be adjusted as close to the needles as possible. 
Or the fingers of the rayon may be too short, causing 
the rayon to get twisted with the cotton at the feeding point 
Or the throat plate may be worn, bringing the thread 
too far away from the hooks of 
The needles must be straight. 
This plaiting trouble at times is very difficult to fix. 
I have stopped this at times by bending the medium needles 
backward or forward slightly. RyMt. 


the needles, 


Winding Dyed Artificial Silk 


Epitor Corton: 

Replying to the inquiry of “S. T. (Pa.)” relative to the 
winding of dyed artificial silk, I suggest that he try the 
following method: After the silk has been dyed, extract 
it as nearly dry as possible. Then remove the silk from 
the bags in which it was dyed, and hang it on long smooth 
poles or ropes, to let it thoroughly dry before attempting 
to wind it. After it has become perfectly dry, wind it 
onto the bobbins, and have enough tension on the thread 
to insure a hard-wound package; then balloon the thread 
when it is being knitted so that friction will not occur 
on the thread by dragging around the empty part of the 
bobbin. 

This is the way we wind our dyed artificial silk that 
we use for testing plaiting, and I presume that is what 
“S. T.” is doing. 

In connection with the knitting of the artificial silk, 
I will state that we use the artificial silk thread stand 
which was shown on page 647 of the April, 1925, issue of 
Corton, and which was invented by Lester J. Hill, of Lex- 
ington, N. C. I believe one of these stands would greatly 
aid “S. T.” in connection with his knitting of this artificial 
s:lk, and if he wishes, I shall be very glad to send him one 
I am sure he would like it. 


A. B. C. (N. C.) 


for trial if he will advise me. 


Silk Scroop on Hosiery. 
Epitor Corton: 
seroop on 
may be 


How to secure a first-class formula for a 
seamless cotton hosiery, both plain and mercerized, 

ting Kinks’ 
department of Corton. I will say, there are several ways 
in which seroop can be given, and I will mentio: 


two of them. 


one or 
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The “BANNER” 


SPLIT-FOOT 
PRODUCT 


SPLIT-FOOT HOSIERY, the new creation, 
brought about by the main disadvantage in 


present day hosiery, namely: 





























The unsightly inside fringe of splicing ends in : 
the reinforced portion which tends to slip : 
through and form whiskers on the outside. 


SPLIT-FOOT hosiery made on “BANNER” 
Split-Foot machines is smoother on the inside, 
neater in appearance and has added strength at 
the reinforced high splice and double sole, hav- 


ing no hard seams. 


WHY MAKE AN INFERIOR 
PRODUCT? 


WE INVITE 
INQUIRIES 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 





New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office, Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
350 Broadway, N. Y. James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. z 
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An especially strong and durable scroop on cotton is 
said to be obtained if the goods are entered, on leaving 
the soap bath, into a cold bath containing 2% grammes of 
lactic or tartaric acid per quart of water and worked there- 
in for fifteen minutes, centrifugeing and drying. An alter- 
native acid bath contains per quart 21 grammes of lactic 
acid, one of glue and 11% of potato starch. The seroop is 
still better if the cotton has a preliminary mordanting with 
from two to three per cent of tannin and 1 to 1% per 
cent of antimony salt, after dyeing, in the case of dyed 
cotton to be serooped. 

The following is a process for imparting a fast scroop 
to plain or mercerized cotton goods, yarns, hosiery, ete., 
fast 


This scroop possesses the advantage of adhering 


often used by the writer. This refers to both blacks 


or colors. 
to the fabric to the extent that the scroop effect is not at- 
fected by steaming the material under pressure. The fin 
ished material after being stacked up for an indefinite 
} 


period will retain the scroop and the high finish is im- 


parted in this manner: In a pail holding two or three gal- 
lons of water add 114 pounds of citroline developer. Heat 
this up, bring to a boil and then add it to the bath, after 


, 


which the latter can be heated up to 120 F. The dyed ho- 


siery which has been previously well washed is immersed in 
few minutes and there is 


the bath. It is processed for a 


then added two pounds of citrolene. The hosiery is pro- 


cessed further for about ten minutes, lifted hydro-extracted 
and dried. The use of olive oil soap in connection with 
this process is not required, as the citrolene developer acts 
both as a cleansing agent in the place of the olive oil soap 
in connection with the scrooping qualities. 

Formic acid is also used for producing a silk like seroop 
on mercerized cotton. In some cases tartaric acid is used 
for impregnating mercerized cotton dyed with the sub- 
stantive dyestuffs in order to produce the scroop charac- 


silk. 


sodium acetate. 


teristic of It is generally used in conjunction with 
The dyed yarn is first treated to a solution 
containing from 1 to 4 pounds of tartarie acid and 5 to 
10 pounds of sodium acetate per 100 gallons, hydro- ex- 
tracted and dried. Five to 10 pounds of acetic acid may 
be used in place of tartaric acid. 

The following method for treating (scrooping) dyed 
yarn which has not been boiled and bleached previous to 
dyeing is recommended by L. Cassella and Co.: 

The yarn (or hosiery), after dyeing and hydro-extraet- 
ing, is treated for 20 minutes in a bath at 86 degrees to 104 
degrees F., containing 
144 per cent starch 
144 per cent cocoa butter 
1% per cent tannic acid 


: 


] 


] 4 } f 
ealeulated on the weignt ol 


the yarn. 


The starch is stirred up in the usual manner with water 


boiled up with the cocoa butter and added to the bath 


through a sieve; the tannic acid is dissolved separately and 
then added. 
in this, hydro-extracted and soaped in a warm bath con- 


The yarn (or hosiery) is turned a few times 
taining: 7 to 8 per cent Marseilles soap and 1 it 


starch calculated on the weight of the yarn. It now 
again hydro-extracted and treated for 10 minutes in a cold 
bath containing per 100 gallons, 3 pounds tartarie acid and 
10 pounds sodium acetate. The goods are finally hydro 
extracted and dried without rinsing, as all are. 


W. B. (MeE.) 


This is your department. Use it! 
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Degumming Silk Hose. 
Epitor Corron: 
I notice the question ot “Cont: 
September issue regarding the degum: 


ares ar } 
for granted that hi 


take if 


which the silk hosiery in 


ing. I 
question 
then dyed, the latter process being in a 
There is now being used a 
gumming and dyeing in one 
but this is hardly to be recommended 
dyeing of silk is rather a new experience, a 
instance. 

The soap IS an 
to be secured. TI 
nople soap) is not 
free alkali and very 
suitable. Leaders 


fos 


good grades of “oliy 


brands that are j 
numerous high 


many instances 


rive 
that 
many reputable deale1 


« ri +} 
as to Lhe 


produ t that 
water. 

To judge 
require the 
appear, from 
uses (20 pe 
usual amount of 
10 to 12 
pounds of silk hosiery 


] 
heels, 


per eent 

toes and tops) 

pounds of soap. If soft wate 

needed ean be still further redu 
The boil oti 


follows: 


7 
or aegum 


yuld 


this add the proper quantity 


1{, 


The water shi 


and if soap is used 4 
soda may be added. Bot 
silicate should be com 
goods, making certain 
en” out before tl ey 
By “shaken out” 
from the knitt 
stockings have be 
can develop from care] 
ings that get into 
faces of the two ho 
condition as wl 
degum. 

If th 
ming, he s! 
dle machine 


roods are bei 


itere¢ 


roods 


should stir the 


stocking 


part of the he 
After the wetting out 


but a few minutes, tur 
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How White 
1s a’ Water Lily’? 


It may equal the whiteness of 
goods bleached with Solozone 


(A permanent white without weakening, 
soft, odorless and elastic) 


We are equipped to process sample 
lots of any size under mill conditions 
and instruct the bleacher 


” We 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO, 
709 Sixth Avenue 
New York 
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It usually takes from forty-five 
The 


up as quickly as possible. 
minutes to one hour to degum a lot of silk hosiery. 
time depends on the silk itself, also on the amount of silk 
The heavier the silk and the larger the 
amount of silk in the hosiery, the longer it takes to degum 


in the stocking. 


them. I do not recommend actual boiling temperature, 
yet it is found that the bath kept at around 205 to 210 
degrees I, gives best results without in the least harming 
the silk. A sample should be taken after 30 minutes and 
rinsed in warm water before boarding. Then wring it and 
board it. If all of the gum has been removed the dry stock- 
ing should be soft and flexible. If it still contains gum, 
(and the splice should be noticed particularly) the stock- 
ing is harsh, which indicates that it needs still further 
degumming. 

g process Is the 


A very important part of the degummi 


insing off of the goods following the degumming bath. 
Assuming that the stockings have been properly degummed, 
the operator should now run off the degumming 


that is, 


150 decrees 


first rinse water should be warm 


grees I., and if water around 


say use it by all means. The goods should be as 


water for at least ten minutes. Then 


second 


the rinse 


fa 


warm rinse of ten minutes 


ff and a 


rinse can be cold or with the water at 
80 or 90 degrees F. 
should be hot is that if 


have just been degummed, the gum, 


G $ +x. 


The reason why the first two 


cold water is run into the goods 
whic] 
the roods, 


le quantity is still on the surface of 


hard and sticks to the hose, causing in some 


1 


just the difficulty that the inquirer mentions—that 


: . 
stocking which 


harsh feeling stocking or portions of the 
are harsh. Following the proper rinsing the goods should 
be “whizzed” or hydro-extracted, then shaken out, and then 
they are ready for the dyeing operation. 

While he did not explain his dyeing process, it is possi 
ble that he uses a softening oil in the dyebath. I suggest 
that not over one per cent of any softening oil be used o 
until such a time 


fancy colors—also known as light shades 


as he has made certain that the harsh feeling of the stoek- 
ing was the result of improper degumming. Too much soap 
or too much oil in the dyebath may readily cause the con 
dition he has described. 

If the stocking is properly degummed and properly 
dyed without an excess of oil remaining in the goods, the 
ten pounds of steam pressure on his forms will be found 
all right. The forms never make a stocking harsh unless 
an excess of soap or oil is left in the stockings from the 
dyebath. Contrisutor No. 1442. 


Do Men or Women Make the Best Knitters? 


REITor Corron: 

Having been asked the question, “Who makes the best 
knitters ?” 
I am going to offer my opinion, and the readers of Corron 


and after reading two articles on the subject, 


ean judge as to whether or not it is worth anything. 

First. I hope this article does not get “K. L. J. 
and “H. O. S. (Ga.)” all “het up” like my article on knit- 
ting machine fixing did with “J. L. H. (N. C.).” Whew! 
Well, he who gets hit hardest is the one 


(Ga.)” 


ain’t we got fun! 


who gives expression to his sentiments in the loudest tone of 


voice. 


Judging from “K. L. J.’s” letter, he is doing transfer 
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work only. 
honestly believe 
than do men.: 
HH. 0.8.” 
that 


said a mouthful 
the women |} 

average man. The 
on his machine to 
words, he sets his 


pushes it down so hard 
If there is a stit 
pick up a bunch 
the stitch is off. 
machine is start 
lighter toueh, whi 
easily and pick 
age man or 

wi: ke, 


and men to 


not seem pli 


work. Womer 


work 


long, if 

woman to walking 
- 11 1 

and she Wlil break 
ill be able to 


tor sne 


can run, 


ean set the chain 


important as keeping ya 
hose. A man ean set 


lI SI 


woman, even 


+ . 4} 
fretting the 


that you knitters 


climb on the editor 


Now come on, yol 


thing to “Kni 


ttine 


to the boys in the 


Epitor CorrTon: 
In answer to 
the Best Knitters?” 


verse opinions on t 


perience and observati 
I have used men 

girl toppers and have 
+h. For a man wil 


} 


he ot] er, il would 


on this mooted ques 
has brought me fa 
ferent localities a 
to the conclusion 
production wit 


eentage of needle 
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This Loose 
Course Plate 







This loose course “a 
plate slips under the 
needle and gently 
lifts it instead of 
striking it—no_ vi- 
bration, no shock, no 
erystallization and 
breakage. Another 
reason why Univer- 
sals operate longer 
and better. 









































Saves the Needles 





Water dropping on a stone will wear it away. So it’s nat- 
ural to suppose that constantly striking on a part as delicate 


as a latch needle will break it—and it does. 

That's why we have designed a decided improvement in 
loose course plates. We do not allow constant striking on the 
needle for that is bound to break it and stop the machine. The 
Universal loose course plate gently rises under the needle and 
lifts it—vibration and breakage are eliminated 


UNIVERSAL 


HOSIERY RIBBER 


“The Latest Development in Hosiery Ribbers” 





The loose course plate is only one of many improvements. 
There are no vibrating parts in the dogless and no vibration 
in the machine itself. A pivot gate latch allows an entire sec- 
tion of the dial to be easily examined; fabric can be picked up 
quickly by simply raising dial cap—a full 3/16 inch clearance 
to work in and perfect registry when back in position; take up 
gears entirely enclosed prevent oil spots and seconds. Heads 
interchangeable without new dogless parts for sizes 2% to 4%. 
These features give a stitch of unqualified smoothness and uni- 
formity—the kind that buyers like and the kind that adds 
distinction to the work of your mill. 


It costs less to use a Universal. 
Ask us to show you why. 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY For Any Size 


From 2! to 4%, in. 
3936-40 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. ee ae 





120 Broadway. James Building 
NEW YORK CITY CHATTANOOGA, TENN 





THE 


UNIVERSAL 


HOSIERY RIBBER 
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will men, and on transfer work of any kind their production 
will be greater and at a smaller cost in waste, seconds, nee- 
dles and fixing. 

In the operating, a woman is more careful with her 
machine and has more consideration for her employers’ in- 
terest than has a man, whether or not it be from fear of 
being “jacked up” or from a keener sense of duty or appre- 
ciation, and just here, I might say that a great deal de- 
pends on the kind of treatment a woman receives. One may 
treat a man pretty rough and get by with it sometimes, but 
kindness will go further in dealing with women. 


“K, L. J.” says that he is operating eight machines, using 
two girls for topping and a man for operating the machines. 
If these girls are expert toppers they should in a short 
while be able to top and knit for the eight machines (four 
machines each), thereby doing away with the man entirely. 
This can be done and is being done on both fine and coarse 
work. By having the girls to top and knit, one-third less 
help will be required, which will either lessen the cost of 
labor or make it possible for operators to make more money 
and thereby be better satisfied. 

Women, as a rule, will watch more carefully the work 
that comes from the machines and will catch or detect bad 
work more quickly than will aman. She will not be as quick 
to hide a fault as will a man, for she knows that she can- 
not, in the same way, get by with it. She will not tinker 
with her machine, which will therefore need less fixing. 
She will report bad work more quickly than will a man, 
thereby saving seconds and waste. She is afraid to let her 
machine go long without being fixed. She has a keener sense 
of judgement and will not take the risks that men take. 
In other words, “Self preservation is the first law of na- 
ture.” I have known girls to top and knit on four machines 
and keep them going to full capacity every day in the week 
and inspect their work as it came from the machines by run- 
ning their hands in them, making not more than four per 
cent menders, including drop stitches. If these had been 
required to inspect their work they probably would not have 
had as many mends, but this work was inspected and they 
were not paid for bad work if more than four per cent was 
found, so it was to their own interest to do good work. 

I have seen girls who would have made excellent fixers. 
I could name a dozen. The only reason they have not been 
known as fixers is because they have not had the chance. 
I knew one young woman who was a fixer, and a good fixer 
for the short time that she spent on it. She did not have 
time to learn to repair broken pieces or some of the work 
that has to be done on a machine, but for putting on parts 
and making adjustments, she was good. She could stop a 
machine from making holes in the gores and drop stitches 
in the legs. She was as good as the average fixer, far above 
some of the so-called fixers of today and she did not slight 
her work just to “get by.” If she could not do it she 
would ask for help. 

I believe that today I could take the average knitting 
room with girl operators and after a short drilling, save a 
great deal in seconds and waste and at least a third in nee- 
dles. I knew a mill where they had girl toppers and knitters 
on twenty-five machines and the needle breakage for three 
and a half years was eighteen needles a day, and the only 
parts broken during the time was a right up-pick and an 
inside sinker reinforcing ring, Seott & Williams B-5, the 
total cost of both being forty-five cents. One wall was 
broken during the time. The total mends on this work, in- 
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cluding looping and all, was not over six per cent. I have 
not in the last few years had women knitters on ladies’ 
machines, Model K, but were it not for the fact that in my 
certain section the knitting business has used only men as 
knitters I would quickly put women on my and see 
why. 


For the reasons mentioned, I would personally prefer 


“Ks? 


women knitters, especially where I could save one operation 
in three. 

I notice that “K. L. J.” is soon going 
on fixing, which I am sure the readers of “Knitting Kinks 
will be very glad to see. Po i. Bs (N.C) 


to give some 


OlntS 


Curing Corner Hole Cutting. 
Epitor Corton : 

In regard to the George D. Mayo machine 
ner holes, I noticed some months ago in “K 
the suggestion of a New Hampshire reader t 
in the cam ring bed about 3 inch and put in a 
er and spring. I tried this a number of 
years ago, and found that if only one hole is drilled, and 


I might say that 


the spring is a strong one, it will push up on that side 
of the cam ring and make the stitches shorter on that side. 

I found it an improvement to drill three holes, instead 
of one, spacing them equi-distant around the circumference 
of the bed, and, by putting in three springs and plungers, 
this pushed up equally all the way around and helped 
greatly. 

The best thing to eliminate this trouble that I have 
found, which beats the other two ideas, is to bore the oil 
hole in the cam ring out larger, say to about 14 inch or 
not quite so big, and put one squirt of cylinder or 600-W 
This oil, being sort of like a syrup, runs down 
any friction on the cam ring 


oil in this. 
in there, and doesn’t put 
and yet it serves to lubricate it and makes it shift well at 
the same time. I have adopted this because I find that this 
corner hole cutting trouble will come on a machine say 
for a half a day and then will work itself out, and by using 
this oil when the trouble appears, and using regular machine 
oil when there is no trouble, we are getting along very 
I pass this suggestion along for what may be 


BE. W. 


well. 
worth. 


Ga.) 
Overcoming a Knitting Defect. 
Epiror Corron: 

The defect in the sample sock submitted to me, and which 
you advise is made on a Model B-5 Scott and Williams 
machine, may be caused by one of several things. 

The fact that this defect appears in a straight line up 
and down the fabric in several places, indicates that the 
inquirer may be using the old style sinker tops on his Model 
B-5 machines. If this is true, the defect in this instance is 
probably caused by the sinkers overthrowing at the knit- 


ting point, causing the nibs of the sinkers to project under- 


neath the thread at the knitting point. Such a condition 
will eause a defect of this kind. This condition may be 
remedied by using a heavier grade of oil or putting a little 
more friction on the end of the sinker. It would be advisable 
for the inquirer to obtain the newer style of sinker tops to 
remedy this condition if his machines are not already so 
equipped. 

Another cause may be that the sinker cap is set around 
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MERCERIZED YARNS 


The superior quality of Standard S. P. Mer- 
cerized Yarn is the result of—the best raw 
material—equipment—labor and supervision in 
both spinning and mercerizing, Standard S. P. 
Mercerized Yarns set the standard for knitting 
economy. 


STAN DARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 










SALES OFFICES: 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


Chattanooga, Tenneseee 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Toronto, Montreal 
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The 4F WINDER 

i A dependable, economical producer for the 

E Cotton Manufacturer, equipped to wind hard 

: or soft Silk, Rayon and fine Cotton yarns. 

i Mechanically perfect, featuring motor attach- 

E ments, spiral gear driven take-up shafts, pat- 

: ented geared swifts, adjustable cams and many 

i other improvements. : 

i The 5B Spinner 

: A combined Doubling and Twisting Frame 

: for Tram Spinning,—hosiery threads in Silk, 

= Silk and Cotton mixtures and Rayon—capable 

H of handling materials from 2 to 14 threads. i 

: For the last Sixty years we have been makers : 

E of the best machinery for the silk trade, includ- i 

: ing Winders, Spinners, ‘Twisters, Reels, Doub- ; 

E lers, Redraws, Warpers and other special tex- : 

: tile machinery. : 

5 

4 | 

; THE ATWOOD MACHINE COMPANY 

: Sill Throwing Machinery 

: Stonington, Conn. 95 Madison Avenue, New York City 

E 

5 Southern Representative: H. L. McCALL, Cutler Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. z 
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too far, causing the nibs of the sinkers to project under- 
neath the thread at the knitting point, again causing this 
same defect. 

The writer has also had this trouble caused by the butts 
of the sinkers breaking off, which caused them to project 
in at the knitting point. I might add that sinkers which 
are oversize or defective may be another cause. 

I hope some of these suggestions may help the inquirer, 
and I am sure readers of “Knitting Kinks” will be very 
glad to hear from him as to what results he obtains and 


what he does to overcome his difficulty. RyMt. 


The Cause of Wide Lines in Hose. 


Epitor Corron : 

The question has been asked as to what makes wide lines 
in a hose, and the answer is, like other defects, there are 
various reasons; to start with it should be seen that the 


needle cylinder is clean; next, that all needles are in line 
and that the cylinder slots or walls are all straight and 
none of the cylinder walls cracked. The sinkers are also 
important, and very much so, as they bend easily and will 
make a fabric very streaky. The inside brass sinker ring 
is likely to have bent slots, but can be straightened very 
easily. Adjustment of stitch cams, as well as sinker cams 
done properly is an important feature and will add greatly 


in getting a smooth fabric. Bop (CANADA) 


Among the Knitting Mills. 


Coupled with recent announcements of hosiery mill 
transfers and new plants in Philadelphia was the disclosure 
that manufacturers in other textile lines are becoming in- 
vestors in full fashioned hosiery enterprises. 

W. H. and A. E. Margerison, manufacturers of towels, 
are associated with John K. Voehringer in the acquisition 
of the full fashioned mill of the Endurance Knitting Co., 
which was taken over on November 1 by the purchasers. 
With the change of ownership the plant will be operated 
as the Northwood Hosiery Mills, and the product will be 
sold to jobbers. 


ago, secretary of Oscar Nebel Co., who sold their 


Mr. Voehringer was, until a few months 
mill to 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., and are building a factory at 
North Wales, near Philadelphia, in which will be installed 
44 machines of 42 gauge, the first of which will be in place 
this month. Mr. Voehringer, in conjunction with Mock & 
Judson, New York jobbers, a few months ago purchased 
the mill of the Henry Lehmuth Co., the output of which 
is sold to retailers through the New York firm. 

William S. Diamond and John Bush, carpet manufac- 
turers, are associated with Joseph A. Harron in a new enter 
prise, the Harron Hosiery Mill, which will be in operation 
by the end of the year in the manufacture of women’s full 
Mr. Harron formerly was vice 
president of the Glen Knitting Co., Philadelphia, in which 
his father-in-law, Thomas E. Brown, is the financial head. 

The Howard Hosiery Co. last month began the installa 
tion of 12 full fashioned machines, of 42 gauge, and the 


fashioned silk hosiery. 


Granite Hosiery Co., selling to retailers, is making the sec- 
ond installation within a year. 

The Endurance Knitting Co. having sold its mill to 
Voehringer interests, the secretary and treasurer of that 


company—Dana Carmer and Louis Weber, Jr.—who will 
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Reliance Machine Works 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
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Regular Yarns from 150 
up to 1800 denier 


Regular and Special Twists for 
Weavers, Knitters and Braiders 


Spot and Future 
Deliveries 


Spinnstofffabrik Zehlendorf 


G. M.B.H. BERLIN, GERMANY 





Sole Agents and Distributors 
for the U. S. A. 


NEUBURGER & CO., Inc. 


Established 1866 


New York 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 















Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized Yarn for Splicing 


and Plaiting 





Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100 to 140 | 
: I 

Wire or write us for prices and samples if 
SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. f[. 

! TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA ; 
REPRESENTATIVES : ; 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE CHATTANOOGA, TENN., OFFICE R 

300 Chestnut St. 1114 Old Colony Life Bldg. 914 James Building i al 
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| Reg. Trade Mark Stitch Machines " 
‘M ERROWISE _ For EFFICIENCY E 
MAXIMUM PRODUCTION ®, 

IT MEANS: MINIMUM EXPENSE Mi 

UNEXCELLED QUALITY OF WORK 2 

THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY = 






ESTABLISHED 1838 
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operate in a new building as the Da Lu Hosiery, have de- 
cided to double the size of the structure. Machinery is be- 
ing installed in the incomplete building as it was planned 
originally, 

The Largeman Gray Co., Philadelphia, have installed 
the first allotment of a contract for 100 new machines de- 
liveries of which are to be completed by early Summer next 
year. 

Informal announcement is made that Weber interests 
n the Cambria Silk Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, will finance 
a full fashioned factory to be established at Blackwood, in 
southern New Jersey. 

Hugo Schumann, president of the Iris Hosiery Co., 
Reading, Pa., and George G. Guenther, also a hosiery manu- 
facturer in that city, are president and treasurer respective- 
ly of a new company, the Reading Maid Hosiery Mill, 
which has commenced work on the erection of a building fox 
housing a full fashioned plant. Stanley Bellemere, well 
known as a master dyer and finisher, in Reading, is secre- 
tary. The eompany probably will have part of the equip- 
ment in operation by April. 

Two tracts have been acquired in and near Reading for 
still other full fashioned hosiery mills. Persistent report 
links the Real Silk Hosiery with one and knitters employed 
in a leading mill there are the smoke screen for the pro- 
jectors of the other. With the new enterprises under way 
and contemplated, and the enlarging of the plant of the 
Rosedale Knitting Co., it looks as though Reading will lead 
all other cities in next year’s expansion in the full fashioned 
hosiery industry. 

Bear Brand Hosiery Co., Chicago, of which Henry 
Pope, of Paramount Hosiery Form Drying Co. fame, is 
president, has plans for a full fashioned mill in Beaver 
Dam,, Wis., which it is expected will be in operation early 
next year. 

Full fashioned manufacturers who recently were visited 
by two Frenchmen believe France has put out feelers on 
the feasibility of enlarging her full fashioned field. The 
Parisians, Raymond Couturat and Louis Tixier, who have 
spent some time in mills in Philadelphia and Reading, are 
well informed as to details of construction in many fac- 
tories, wage rates and mill prices. They were particularly 
inquisitive as to the point of merit claimed for and the 
alleged weak spots in every known make of full fashioned 
machine, 

The Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga., have had 
plans prepared by J. E. Sirrine & Company, Greenville, 
S. C., for an addition to their plant at Soddy, Tenn., which 
vill be two stories high, 60 x 50 feet. 

The Liberty Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., will oper- 
te a knitting mill in a new one-story building, 50x30 feet. 
’. F. Foster is secretary. 

Twenty knitting machines will be installed in the recent- 
‘ completed addition of the Martinat Hosiery Mills, Val- 

se, N. C., according to report. 

Wilkes Hosiery Mills Company, North Wilkesboro, N. 
, has installed 60 additional half-hose machines. 

A new building will be added to the Hanes Hosiery 
ills, to be two stories, 500 x 125 feet. Lockwood, Greene 
Company are the engineers. 

Spring Maid Hosiery Mills, Adams Ave. & Leiper St., 
Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa., have been placed in operation, 
making spring needle hosiery for ladies. 

Holyoke Silk Hosiery Company, Holyoke, Mass., will 
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Southern Representative: 


G. G. SLAUGHTER 
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HE FINEST ladies’ full- 

fashioned silk stockings 
in the world are made in 
the United States. 


And ninety per cent of the 
manufacturers of these 
stockings use the Reading 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Machines. 
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READING, PA. 
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add three stories to its present one-story structure, and 
additional full-fashioned knitting machines will be installed, 
it is reported. 

Deerden Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., is a new full- 
fashioned mill which has started operations, it is understood. 

Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Oregon, is erecting 
a one-story addition to its plant. 

Nick-a-Jack Hosiery Mills, Main Street, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., is erecting an addition to the manufacturing plant. 

P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
is erecting a storage warehouse. J. E. Sirrine & Company, 
Greenville, S. C., are the engineers. 

The Harron Hosiery Mills, 3360 Frankford Avenue, 
Philadelphia, is a new full-fashioned hosiery mill organ- 
ized by A. J. Harron and others. 

Meinig Hosiery Mills, Reading, Pa., is considering the 
erection of an addition to its plant. 

The Faith Knitting Co., Averill Park, N. Y., will soon 
begin the construction of a new addition to its mill, to be 
two-story, 66 x 135 feet, estimated to cost $50,000. 

Dartley, Inc., New York, N. Y., recently formed with a 
capital of $30,000 will operate a knitting mill for the manu- 
facture of hosiery and underwear for which arrangements 
will soon be made. The company is headed by M. R. Spink 
and M. W. Callahan. 

The Mercedes Knitting Mills, Newark, N. J., have filed 
notice of organization to operate at 427 South Sixth Street. 
Albert Woerner and Andrew Metz head the company. 


a 


The Guarantee Sportwear Mills, Inc., Newark, N. J., 
recently organized, will operate a knitting mill. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $50,000, and is headed by David N. 
Berger and Elliott M. Shumlin. 

The H. W. Anthony Knitting Co., Strausstown, Pa., will 
soon break ground for the construction of a new mill at 
Sinking Springs, Pa. It will be one-story, estimated to 
cost about $125,000, with equipment. 

The Reid Knitting Mills, Inc., New York, N. Y., recent- 
ly organized, plan the operation of a local plant. The com- 
pany will specialize in the manufacture of outerwear. It is 
headed by B. and F. Halperin. 

The Apex Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has founda- 
tions under way and will soon proceed with superstructure 
work on a new mill at Fifth and Luzerne Streets, estimated 
to cost close to $275,000, with machinery. 

The Wovenright Knitting Co., Kinsman Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has completed plans and will soon proceed with 
the erection of a new two-story addition to its mill, to be 
55 x 135 feet, estimated to cost $50,000. 

The Sexton Manufacturing Co., Fairfield, Ill., has plans 
nearing completion and will soon take bids for a new one- 
story addition at its local mill. It will be 60 x 145 feet, re- 
ported to cost about $45,000. 

The Silknit Hosiery Co., 105 North Clark Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has been formed to operate a local knitting mill. 
It is said that plans will be perfected for the plant at an 
early date. The company is headed by John M. Lonergan 
and F. Farrell. 

The Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., is 
reported to have tentative plans under advisement for en- 
largements in its plant for considerable advance in pro- 
duction. The company recently sold a preferred stock issue 
of $2,500,000, a portion of the proceeds to be used for ex- — 
pansion. J. A. Goodman is president. HWS === = Ewe EE SS WS Si Baw 
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BRINTON RIBBERS 


possess all modern improve- 
ments, including selvage welt, 
French welt, double knee 
dogless and striping attach- 
ments, with automatic stop 
motions. 
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Built in all sizes for all classes 
of rib work. 
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We also build hosiery knitters 
and Body machines for under- 
wear and various other circu- 
lar machines for all kinds of 
knitted articles. 
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Samples and prices on request 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


Kensington Ave. & ‘‘M” Street 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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A continuation of curtailment through power shortage 
in manufacturing centers, two unexpectedly high Govern- 
ment crop estimates, and, paradoxically, a higher level of 
rates generally featured the Philadelphia cotton yarn mar- 
ket during the past month as reported here. 

The apparently unrelieved power shortage caused by the 
drouth which was commented upon here last month played 
its effect of forcing a reduction in production, particularly 
in the fine combed yarn groups. This effect was lightened 
toward the end of the period, when curtailment seemed less 
drastic. 

It was the two Government estimates which played es- 
pecial havoc in the market, directly and indirectly, and up- 
set deductions which had been made from apparently reason- 
able calculations. With the textile industry entering into 
the last quarter of the year with an obviously sanguine hope 
of increased business, with curtailment forced through lack 
of prime power, forecasters were predicting a change in the 
trend. Then along came the report of September 23rd, 
which had the general effect of gumming things up all the 
way around. Opinion among the spinners was that it was 
too high, and that so large a crop was not possible, but the 
buying end seemed to take some stock in it because probably 
it coincided with their own ideas, or wishes, and in a way 
withdrew from a market into which they had seemed to be 
venturing with genuine interest. 

The influence exerted by the curtailment brought on by 
the drought, together with a continued firmness in the stand 
of the spinners, prevented yarn rates generally from follow- 
ing suit after cotton took its drop on the basis of the report 
Particular strength was noted in the combed yarn divisions, 
as against the carded numbers, this being explained in quar- 
ters by the determined stand which the combed spinners 
have taken for a number of months, which has reduced 
their stocks of yarn to a minimum, as well as by the fact 
that the section most severely affected by the lack of rain 
runs more to combed products than to those of a carded 
nature. The carded numbers, however, while fluctuating 
to a certain extent, held their own for the entire period with 
the result that the end of the month showed them on a high- 
er level, not so high, proportionately, as the combed yarns, 
but higher, withal, than the plane upon which they started 
it. 

The Government report on October 7th served as another 
bombshell in the ranks and caused a relapse into the situa- 
tion from which the market seemed to be recovering. The 
ultimate effect of the increased estimates was certain to be 
felt, even for days after their issuance. Rates continued 
to hold up remarkably well; dealers were willing in instances 
to yield to the lower cotton quotations, but the manufac- 
turers continued their demands. The result, as mentioned, 
was a better line of prices generally. 

The effect of the involved situation upon yarn demand 
and buying was such as might be expected under the cireum- 
stances, The reports seared some buyers off, while business 
continued to be transacted under the short inventory method 
which is becoming more and more universally adopted by 
business as a whole. In fact, no change in procedure is 
anticipated by those in intimate touch with conditions. It 
is believed that the business done showed some noticeable 
increase, but there was no startling improvement. 
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Spinning mills, especially those on fine combed work, are 
some of them reported to be sold well ahead, and that their 
worry of the drought now is whether it will throw them 
seriously behind in their deliveries. Hope for the dissipa- 
tion of this feeling is seen in the restoration of regular sched- 
ules of operation in some sections, with a better power sit- 
uation existing generally. It now seems doubtful that diffi- 
culty will arise, or that premium prices will result from 
the curtailment program. 

Philadelphia market quotations on October 15 follow: 
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The Forest City Knitting Co., Rockford, Ill., has broken 
ground for a new addition to its mill, to be one-story and 
basement, 90 x 125 feet, reported to cost about $50,000. 

The Farland Knitting Mills, 236 Aborn Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I., have filed notice of company organization to 
operate a plant for hosiery manufacture. Adalard Farland 
heads the company. 

T. D. PcKEu, for some time superintendent of the Cum- 
berland Hosiery Mills, manufacturers of fine gauge hosiery, 
Nashville, Tenn., has become associated with the A. V. 
Victorius Company, 370 Broadway, New York City, effec- 
tive November 15th. 

Watrter D. Sparks, formerly overseer of carding at the 
Gluck Mills, Anderson, S. C., has accepted the position of 
superintendent at the Bowen-Crews Yarn Mill, at Athens, 


Ga. 
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Patent Infringement 
Notice 


Y order to protect our interests and 
those of our customers, we are 
bringing suit for infringement against 
parties manufacturing and selling ma- 
chines for winding yarn for shuttles, 
which machines contain mechanism 
constituting infringement of U. S. 





Letter Patents No. 940,489 and No. 
1,050,850 owned by us. 


This notice is given to prevent inno- 
cent purchasers from assuming liabil- 
ity for damages by the purchase and 
use of infringing machines. 
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They Stop Production Leaks 


EADWINDS and storms blow on land as well as on 
H sea. In the knitting industry they may take the 
form of defective production, or production smaller 

in volume than you have a right to expect. 


Torrington needles are the remedy for this state of affairs. 
Here are needles that are flawless from butt to hook. 
Needles that put your production on a quality basis and 
keep them there, for the Torrington red and green box is 
a symbol of needle uniformity. 


Torrington Latch needles keep production moving at an 
extra profitable rate. There are no stoppages to remove 
defective needles and no stoppage of profits from below- 
standard production. 





The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn, USA. 
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The Knit Goods Market 


The markets tor knitted goods, influenced by sharp fluc- 
tuations in temperatures and the presumptive tardiness ot 
Fall in settling down to around the frost line as more near- 
ly in conformity with the calendar, have had a month of ups 
and downs in volume of trading, with prices remaining 
practically undisturbed save for markups on certain mill 
lines of silk hosiery. The latter part of October showed 
improvement all along the line, in Winter underwear es- 
pecially. Hosiery and sweaters came into better demand, 
and in the three major fields of knitting, mills were oper- 
ating on full worktime schedules, many of them overtime. 
There were some quiet spots industrially, due to character 
of product rather than any slowing down in the primary 
markets. 

An unexpected development about the middle of last 
month was an apparent easing in demand for rayon hosiery 
for women. There were times four to six weeks before when 
hosiery manufacturers were complaining of late deliveries 
of artificial silk against their contracts and their inability 
to obtain additions of a few cases to their allotments. Those 
which had more of the fiber on contract than they were 
consuming were eble to dispose of it at a premium of 10 
cents a pound. Subsequently the premium was scaled to 
five cents, and eventually offers were made at the contract 
price, This indicated decline in consumption by some mills 
is viewed as supporting the impression prevailing in cer- 
tain quarters that rayon hosiery is not in as strong call as 
formerly, notwithstanding there are manufacturers report- 
ing a sold-up condition. 

Trustworthy statistics compiled from reports of repre- 
sentative mills show a falling off in production of rayon 
hosiery for both men and women, the decline in August 
amounting to approximately seven per cent, making com- 
parison with July. There were increases in silk mixtures, 
however, and it may be that mills offering surplus rayon 
contemplated changes in construction, discontinuing the all- 
rayon goods and substituting rayon-and-silk or rayon on 
mercerized cotton yarn for price purposes. 

The continued high cost of silk appears to be operating 
to the serious disadvantage of manufacturers of women’s 
seamless silk boot hose. They have been forced to name 
higher prices, while only a few of the full fashioned mills 
last month announced advances, and retailers were able 
to get all the goods in this class they wanted, practically 
no jobber having moved prices up. Thus, with the spread 
between the cost of seamless and full fashioned narrowing, 
so far as concerns distributors, the advantage from the 
firmness of raw silk on a high level lies with the full fash- 
ioned, and production is gaining very fast, with promise it 
will increase its lead next year. Mill reports indicate a 
gain of over 80 per cent for August, comparing with the 
corresponding month of 1924, and a slight slipping in 
women’s seamless silk. 

The trade wants a dollar silk stocking. A really good 
one of all silk is next to impossible, with worm silk at 
around $7 a pound for double extra. It has been success- 
fully demonstrated that a very satisfactory stocking in this 
price class can be made from three threads of Japan silk 
plated on one thread of 150 denier rayon. A stocking of 
this construction is a very profitable dollar-a-pair proposi- 
tion for the retailer, even with the tacking on of a quarter 


to a half-dollar a dozen. But some mills are seeking to 
reduce the cost, and several have tried two strands of silk 
on rayon. They are getting more seconds, and it is not 


improbable that if there be any widespread cheapening, con 


fidence in silk-and-rayon construction will be shaken and 
full fashioned hosiery of light fabric, at a retail price of 
$1.25 a pair, will be the chief beneficiary. In fact, until 


recently it was possible to obtain 36 gauge full fashioned 
s 


at a price that made it a not unprofitable retail dollar seller. 


” lost some 


With seamless silk hose for women 


navil 


ground, it seems not improbable rayon goods will have difl 
culty in holding their 


leading jobbers and retail stores do not handle rayon hosiery 


former place in the trade. Some 
of cheap construction, and the cost of the very high grade 
is not so far below that of low price all-silk boot hose as 
to make it really attractive to discriminating shoppers. At 
the moment, of course, there is very strong demand for 
hosiery in holiday packing, and this, obviously, includes 
little of the 


hosiery a big item in the primary market holiday trade 


rayon. Especially is full fashioned chiffon 


specifications. Some mills last month were making more 
of the sheer than at any time this year, and there was much 
speeding up of plants. Manufacturers of both chiffons and 
service weight silk hose whose sales of the former had in- 
creased said there had been no falling away in the business 


in the heavier fabric. Viewed from almost any angle, the 


hosiery situation has its greater strength in full fashioned 
silk. 

Production of cotton hosiery of all classes ; increased 
materially during the nine months of this year comparing 


with January to September of 1924. Much of this can be 


accounted for in the broader use of mercerized yarn for 


golf 


5 


nothing of 


fancy stockings for men, men’s and boys’ sports and 
hose, and women’s featured merce rized, to say 


fancy top juvenile English ribs. There continues light 


to fair demand for low price women’s mercerized for ex- 


port, and some domestie distributors say they are having 


9r 


a better call for goods to sell at 35 to 50 cents a pair. But 


all of the women’s mercerized hosiery of all descriptions is 
output of all 


a comparatively small item in the gross 


classes, and usually buyers are able to get very low prices 


in competition, despite the higher prices at which mer- 
cerized yarns are ruling, due in part, doubtless, to demand 
for the top and foot of full fashioned silk stockings 


Novelty half hose, while viewed with much skepticism 


by many interests, seems safely entrenched for at least an- 


other season, judging from orders which some leading job- 
bers have placed for 1926 deliveries. Mills specializing in 
frequency of change in pattern are, some of them, sold 
ahead to May, it is stated by executives, and many orders 
for wanted designs for the current season have been de- 


ills in 


tern of half hose every month, selling up of one innovation 


clined. Several m Reading put on sale a new pat- 


while shipments of its predecessors are but half completed. 


They keep the market supplied with fresh goods and pro- 


tect 


number, thus making it 


their trade by any on 


restricting output of strong 


harde r tor ecopvists 


he policy, generally, to 


to compete in 
either price or construction. It is t 


discontinue a pattern when it appears to be at its peak in 
demand. 


What is described as silk-and-wool hosiery, mostly wool 
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CHEMICAL 


T IS to your interest to know 
that some of the Snia-Viscosa fac- 
tories were among the pioneers in 
the production of Rayon, and 
gradually developed to be the largest 


producers in Europe. 


In addition to the excellent qualities of 
the Snia-Viscosa Rayon in the raw, known 
the world over, we are able, through our 
large plants in this country, to offer the 
trade an up-to-date service in converted 
yarns of every description, both dyed and 
in the natural color. 


Extensive experience and knowledge are 
undoubtedly of great advantage to con- 
sumers who secure their requirements 
through this old established and reliable 


firm. 


NOTE: 
In addition to Viscose Rayon, we are 
now prepared to submit samples and 
quote on 60 to 100 denier sizes of 
Nitro-Cellulose Rayon (made accord- 
ing to the most generally accepted al- 
cohol process) the excellence of which, 
for special requirements, is well known 
to American manufacturers. 


Commercial Fibre Co. of America, Inc. 


General Offices: 15 East 26th St., New York City 


Converting Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Wm. G. Burke, Reading, Pz 


Walter Schmaedig, Philadelphia, Pa 


T. Cosby, Charlorte and Chattanooga, Tenn. 





». J. Loerzel, Chicago, Ill. Wm. Wulfers, Providence, R. I 
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and artificial silk, has come to the front strong in the men’s 
division, more particularly in moderate price numbers. A 
half dollar number of an up-state Pennsylvania mill is sold 
to January, and it is stated shipments for the season will 
total more than 300,000 dozen pairs. This manufacturer, 
with an aggregate output of 4,000 dozens a day, is having a 
run on rayon-and-mercerized half hose, a line which he has 
been making for some years. While the business in pat- 
terns runs large, it is exceeded by that in plain half hose. 
A representative mill in the smaller class making novelties 
only has been compelled to curtail output. Its lines have 
sold right along with those from other mills, but recently 
have not been in strong eall. 

Novelty hosiery for women has proved a disappointing 
proposition for numbers of manufacturers. One whose lines 
have been in good standing is having so little business that 
last month there was prospect the factory would be closed 
down temporarily. In this factory mercerized cotton yarn 
and artificial silk are used in combination. 

Except as to hosiery in the so-called wool class, it ap- 
pears, woman wants it plain, and prefers the full length, 
to be worn either that way or rolled. Silk hose with especial- 
ly light lisle top, for facilitating the rolling without pre- 
senting a bulky appearance, is being well received by the 
retail trade in sections where innovations in this respect 
were introduced recently. 

The better class shops report women partial to fine gauge 
full fashioned hosiery of rayon and worsted yarn in com- 
bination, stockings of this description selling at $2 a pair 
Women’s heavy wool hose seems to be receiving 


and up. 
There are some carryover stocks of British 


little attention. 
goods of high grade construction that, it is feared, will have 
to. be sacrificed lest they remain for another season. In 
wool and as well as silk there is a pronounced leaning to 
light weight fabric, as evidenced particularly in phenomenal 
demand for certain mill lines of eight strand silk. 

Some little apprehension of serious market disturbance 
was precipitated in October, with an increase in cancella- 
tions of orders. These involved mainly cotton hosiery, 
which some jobbers were disposed to view with distrust, it 
appeared, when the official estimate of a bumper cotton 
crop came out, and wool goods when a day or two of 
high temperature followed short periods of cool days and 
nights. The class of distributors that treats cancellation as 
a prerogative established by unwritten law were quick to 
repudiate orders, and it was feared for a time their doing 
so would lead to primary market price cutting. This fear 
soon vanished and toward the end of the month the market 
again settled down to a good trading basis, having quickly 
recovered what little ground had been lost momentarily. 

Considerable juvenile hosiery as a class remains to be 
bought by jobbers for their early 1926 deliveries. In in- 
stances they have contracted for less than to the correspond- 
ing period of last year, notwithstanding a scarcity for im- 
mediate shipment developed toward the tail end of the sea- 
son. Procrastinators say they do not know what to buy; 
that of the multitude of designs on the market it is difficult 
to determine which may be the better seller. 

To stock up with assortments, it is pointed out, would 
involve unusually heavy commitments, which is true enough, 
not only in relation to children’s lines, but especially so as 
to men’s half hose, of which latter there has been bulky 
advance buying by leading houses. The fact that goods 
were to be had early this year when there was a clamor for 
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HALF HOSE 
MACHINE 


Two Feed 
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The Standard H 
with a production at least 30% 
Standard H. This means 60% 
feed machines. 

This, combined with our guarantee of saving in floor space, 
an absolute absence of picker trouble and unequalled flexibility 
in changing patterns, makes this machine worthy of your con- 
sideration. 

Write for catalog,—it clearly explains the exclusive and 
superior features of this modern knitter. 


STANDARD - TRUMP BROS. 
MACHINE CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Two Feed Machine produces fancy hose 
greater than on single feed 
more than competitive single 
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AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 
MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 
HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARN S—I6s to 80s 


Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Millis 
General Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. 













Representatives 

RB. D. McDONALD THOS. 8. TULEY, 

James a ; 1318 McHenry 8t., 

Chattanooga, Tenn. Louisville, Ky. 

G. O. ELLIS, | 

G. J. LOERZEL, 15 Fairleigh Crescent, 

166 West Jackson Blvd., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 

Chteage, is. H. B. ROBIE, 

93 Worth St., New York City. 


HAROLD W. O’ LEARY CoO., 
52 Chauncy St., 
Boston, Mass. 





Cc. M PLOWMAN, 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











“From the Cotton to the Kuitter” 
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. Industrial” Ra y on Yarn 
The Plant -~ 


Adequate in proportions—responsive in appointment and personnel to the pressure of trade 
demands which increase steadily because of the decisive merit of ‘Industrial’ output. 


The Policy —~ 


A fixed determination that “Industrial” Yarn shall eminently fit every purpose for which 
it is sought . . . that it shall be, not “just as good,” but the very best obtainable. . . that 
“Industrial” Service shall reach a step beyond the range of trade expectation. 


The Produdt aed 


Uniform throughout in those standards of excellence which have elevated Rayon to its high position in the 
favor of Fabric Producers . . . certain to embrace any new developments resultant upon increasing research. 





Additionally . . . delivered to our customers thrown, dyed and put up to specification, ready for immediate 
weaving or knitting operations. 


he INDUSTRIAL FIBRE COMPANY Src 


148 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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better deliveries leaves the tardy to infer they can as well 
make their selections later as now. This is going to prove a 
dangerous procedure as to some lines of seven-eighth length 
and infants’ socks. However, mills are better off this 
year than last, in that more orders have been promptly fol- 
lowed by specifications. But in Philadelphia, it is noted, 
there is not the same pressure for mill operatives as existed 
late in 1924 and early 1925. Of course, few if any mills 
are putting juvenile goods in stock, for the same reason 
advanced by tardy jobbers for their attitude toward the 
market—they cannot foretell what will be required. Novelty 
hosiery has been the life of the market, but is a precarious 
undertaking for those who do not know how to play the 
game. 

It is noted there is less night work even in mills where 
there is no dearth of unfilled orders. To escape operating 
nights a Philadelphia manufacturer is installing additional 
machinery. The character of help usually seeking night- 
time employment is not dependable, this operator says, and 
“T have observed that even the better mechanics become in- 
different after a few weeks. Night operation of plants may 
pay for a little while, but will lose out in the long run, and,” 
he added, “never again will we resort to it, although we 
might have to turn down some business.” 

Children’s fine gauge combed ribbed hose has been in 
stronger call, leaving in some minds a question whether the 
full length stocking may not win back a part of the favor 
which was lost with the exploiting of patterns and colors 
in dropstitch and derby rib. Obviously, with the return of 
the youngsters to the publie schools there was seen a broad 
ened use of the one-time staple fine gauge combed rib, 
now costing jobbers around $1.60 a dozen for 300 needle 
and finer. Carded ribs, usually 28 ounces to the dozen, 
barely shared in the smattering of activity in combed, nor 
has there been much interest in plain mercerized, on a price 
parity with the fancy rayon top seven-eighth with mer- 
cerized leg. 

Somewhat recent innovations in the season’s distribution 
of juvenile hosiery is a five-eighth length number, from the 
mill of the Wallace Wilson Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, and 
a clever imitation of the R I, brought out by the Rome 
Hosiery Mills, Rome, Ga. It was stated at the company’s 
New York office, while John M. Berry, the president, was 
giving the Gotham market another once-over, that a feature 
of the construction is covered by letters patent. The stock- 
ing carries a top with knitted-in stripes, and is designed 
to pass over the counter at a quarter a pair. It’may be 
significant in this connection that Mr. Berry, one of the 
comparatively few large manufacturers of low end cotton 
plain hosiery, has turned attention to at least one line in 
the semi-novelty class in which mercerized yarn figures. 

A phase of the hosiery situation in general that caused 
some jobbers and large retailers to proceed cautiously with 
their commitments was the offerings last month in women’s 
specialty shops and department stores at prices which, in 
view of the increase in the cost of silk, ought to have been 
In many instances they were lower, and in few 
Raw silk is 


higher. 
cases higher than at previous special sales. 
costing mills 85 cents a pound above this year’s bottom 
price, basis of best No. 1 extra, and around $2 more than 
the for 1924. Yet there have been no advances of 
moment by manufacturers, none coming out until early in 
October. Jobbers point to this as indicating manufactur- 
ers were in need of business. The fact is, they have turned 
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View of our Mercerizing and Bleaching Plant 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


Established 1908 
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Spinners, Bleachers, Dyers 
and Mercerizers of High 
Grade Combed Yarns 


By using our Spinning and 
Mercerizing you are always 
assured of a standard pro- 
duct. 


“‘From the Cotton Field 
Direct to You.”’ 





Main Office, Factory and Warehouse 
J and East Venango Sts., PHILADELPHIA 


Lincolnton, N. C. 


Spinning Mills, 
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much business away, and refrained until the last moment 
from making advances only because of fear of disturbing 
the market. 

If there was any scarcity of hosiery at any time this 
year, the buyer seeking to bear the market for the moment, 
will ask, why is there so much of it being offered in stores 
at sacrificial prices? The answer to this is found in the 
fact there is the keenest kind of competition among retail- 
ers themselves and with the house-to-house canvassers and 
coupon establishments, and further, that it is desirable to 
dispose of certain colors that seem likely to yield to new 
Fall sliades. Besides, the large stores always use some com- 
modity as a “leader,” and hosiery doubtless serves this pur- 
pose better than could any other. 

The canvasser is the one outstanding thorn in the side 
of the hosiery retailer. He not only is diverting probably 
$100,000,000 business in silk hosiery from stores every 
year, the sales of the Real Silk Company for the current 
year alone being estimated at $35,000,000; but he is spread- 
ing propaganda among consumers for discrediting depart- 
ment store advertising, it is charged by the merchandise 
head of a Jeading establishment in Philadelphia. “The can- 
vasser,” this person said, “makes the woman in the home 
believe store prices are higher and that when special sales 
are advertised hosiery seconds are used, which may be true 
of some small stores.” 

Some few manufacturers of silk hosiery are backing it 
with their unconditiona] guarantee, for better enabling re- 
tailers to cope with the canvassing fraternity. Almost all 
of the better shops in Philadelphia are selling their re- 
spective branded lines under a guarantee of a new pair given 
free if the pair purchased proves unsatisfactory. The shop- 
per pays perhaps 10 to 25 cents a pair for the guarantee, 
which, unless imperfects be found, probably costs mill and 
merchant practically nothing, and likely is a factor in in- 
creased sales. There is on the market a dollar line of 
women’s silk boot hosiery that is unconditionally guaranteed 
by manufacturer, jobber and retailer. It costs the latter 
$10.50 a dozen, which is a half dollar above his maximum, 
as a general proposition. Low prices and guarantees are 
a part of the answer of stores to the challenge of canvassers. 

Underwear. 

The direct-to-consumer manufacturer is making some 
progress in the cotton underwear field, probably the more 
uninviting for the canvasser, with the cotton garments for 
women fast passing and men’s knitted yielding to the cut- 
The Fisher-Taylor Knitting Co., Hazleton, Pa., 
claims to be the only manufacturer selling women’s cotton 
underwear direct, and it is stated the sales are increasing 
year by year, the business for 1925 doubling that for 1924. 
The Philadelphia division manager says women seem de- 
lighted to have 


and-sewed. 


cotton underwear offered in their homes, 
especially in the rayon striped numbers. The company also 
manufactures and sells to consumers knitted cotton under- 
wear for men and children. All of its garments, it is stated, 
are made from combed yarn. As the canvasser is credited 
with having done more than any other agency to 
sales of full fashioned silk hosiery, it is held as 
probable he may be equally a factor in reinstating women’s 


promote 
not im- 


cotton underwear. 

The underwear primary markets have brisked up con- 
siderably since jobbers became active in placing heavy 
weight repeat orders and, running true to prediction, cer- 
tain types of garments have at times been in short supply 
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PIGEON (sarNies 

: YARN TENSION 

= . re 

: “‘The Wonder Tension 

= Insures Perfect Plating—Even Lengths—Smooth Weave 

= and in every way a Quality Product. 

= Pigeon Compensating Yarn Tensions can ipplied to 

= all Circular Hosiery Knitting Machines. Will change 

= drag according to delivery from cone. Works automatic- 

= ically—tightens drag on light or dry spots 

= and releases on heavy or wet spots, insur- =z 
= ing even drag at all times. Smooth Por- i 
= celain Roller Guides protect yarn from z 
= damage. 

z (PATENTED) 

= Southern Mills z 
= Equipped with = 
= Pigeon Compensating = 
= Yarn Tensions = 
: "1 YATES & JOYCE, Representatives: 

= 553 West Allegheny Ave., = 
= Philadelphia, Pa. E 
: Let us send one E 
i or more for 3 
z —) trial. 5 
: L. H. MYERS : 
= Successor to A. M. PIGEON E 
= 14 E. MARSHALL ST. NORRISTOWN, PA. z 
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{iso EASTWOOD 6 and S Yard Horizontal WARPERS 


The EASTW° oD 





Winder 


for Hard and Soft Silk, 
Artificial Silk,Cotton and 


other fine counts of yarn 





BENJAMIN EASTWOOD COMPANY 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
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Shooks 


—made of best 
grade North Carolina 
pine, planed smooth. 
Cut from thoroughly 
dried lumber to 
prevent excessive 
weight. Before you 
buy compare ours 
with others as to 
quality and price. 


C. M. WALL & SON, Sambiewwes © oa 
—Plants at— 
LEXINGTON, N. C. 
DURHAM, N. C. STATESVILLE, N. C. 
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Varnishes — Stains— Enamels 
Pee-Gee MILLITE for INSIDE the Mill 
Pee-Gee MILL COTTAGE PAINT for Outside 
Pee-Gee PORTLANITE for CONCRETE 


Also a Pee-Gee Paint Product for Every Purpose 
Write or wire for prices. 


J. L. GLENN 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO., 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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CANVAS BASKETS 


Doffing and Trucks 
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DYE MACHINERY. | 
CONTINUOUS COMPARTMENT MACHINES 
FOR 


INDIGO AND SULPHUR COLORS 
BRIGGS SHAFFNER COMPANY 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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ONTINENTAL DRI TRANSFERS 


The standard in quality—Fairest in price—No Dry transfer could do more. 


CONTINENTAL TRADEMARK CO. 
151 EAST 126th ST.—NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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OSAKA, JAPAN 


inicmet of 
Successful Mills are 
SPEEDING UP PRODUCTION 


By using WASHBURN WOOD 
TOPS on their Spinning Frames 
in place of the old-fashioned inter- 


mediate top rolls. 

Eliminate re-setting to staple and 

say ‘‘Goodbye’’ to Cockles. 
Order a trial side today. 
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MAIN OFFICES 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. Chicago, th Manchester, Eng. 


GREEN, HAMILTON & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Commission Agents for 
Cotton Mill Waste 


COTTON, COTTON WASTE 


AND LINTERS 
409 1-2 SOUTH TRYON ST. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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YARNS 
DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Chicago, Ill., 166 West Jackson Blvd. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 300 Chestnut Street. 
Reading, Pa., J. Blackwood, Cameron-Amer. Casualty Bldg. 
Pall River, Mass., O. 8. Hawes & Bro., 38 Rock Street 
Toronto, Canada, Slater & Company, 53 Yonge Street 
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WIRE RAILINGS : 


WINDOW GUARDS 
WIRE CLOTH 
Established 1835 
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for desired deliveries. This was the case for a while with 
14-pound cotton ribbed union suits, and it appeared that 
most manufacturers of well established lines were experi- 
encing a sold up condition. The slide in cotton came too 
late in the distribution season to affect primary market 
prices. It came at a time when of had 
nothing to offer for delivery before December. The group 
of southern mills which usually leads in opening for a sea- 


numbers mills 


son were regarded especially well situated as to orders, 
and the seniors in New England, the Mohawk Valley and the 
Central West are known to have sold so much of their pro- 
duction that it was not necessary to solicit duplicate busi- 
ness. 

The winter weight season closed well for manufacturers 
and is promising of a satisfactory ending for jobbers. Most 
of them report sales ahead of those at the corresponding 
period of last year. But it was not until the first touch of 
snappy weather was felt that jobbers were feeling really 
comfortable. Retailers had bought late and sparingly. They 
of course, were the first to feel the stimulus of a frosty air 
and the little fellows who buy in quarter dozen lots made 
many trips to market last month. Most of them have sup- 
plies for one or two blustery days, and it was a warm day 
in October when a dozen or more were not in line in some 
nearby jobbing house. In practically every wholesale es- 
tablishment the shipping department has been working far 
into the night. And, in this respect, the worst is to come, 
for it may be set down as a fact that less than 50 per cent 
of the retailers have stocks for carrying them through to 
December. And probably 50 per cent of the mills will not 
be able to help them out when it comes to filling in late 
next month. 

The bulk of the primary market light weight business 
is yet to be written, in the opinion of important factors. 
As the retailers have hardly started placing orders in sum- 
mer lines, jobbers are doing very little in the way of adding 
to their holdings. Buyers are inclined to look for price 
recessions, and, it is conceded, may get them in low end 
knitted garments, particularly as the outlook is for a 
broader use of nainsooks next year, it is stated by some 
large operators. The B. V. D. Co. last month announced 
a special price for drop shipments of case lots, f. 0. b. Balti- 
more, as one means for expanding its sales. One of its 
more powerful rivals in nainsook, madras and soisette lines 
is using rayon striping as an embellishment, and distribu 
tors say the novelty goods are moving apace with fancy 
half hose. Men also have a wee weakness for the delicate 
in underthings, it appears. 

As each succeeding generation uses less heavy underwear 
and more of the ecut-and-sewed athletic the predic- 
tion is heard that but a comparatively few years will elapse 
before the 16-pound union suit will be a thing of the past 
in urban centers and in much reduced distribution in rural 
To a great extent the 14-pound suit has super 
This would 


types, 


districts. 
ceded the 16, and the 12-pound is in larger call. 
not appear to dovetail into the fact fleeced cotton underwear 
is one of the searcest of underwear lines. Such mills as the 
Union and High Rock were sold ahead to December as early 
as September, and in October it was not easy, at times, to 
find fleeces available for shipment next month. This tight 
situation ean be accounted for in part by the fact the High 
Rock company had diverted one of its mills to the manu- 
facture of sweater coats and that elsewhere there had been 


curtailed production. 
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LIBERTY 


Monel Metal Dyeing Machinery 
Skein Tanks, Pails, Dippers, Etc. 


MONEL METAL PADDLE MACHINE 


MOTOR DRIVE 


Liberty Coppersmithing Company 


1708-16 N. HOWARD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Repair Work a Specialty. 
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BLEACHED GLYCO DEVELOPER 


Are your goods flimsy ? 
Do you want to add body? 
Fill up the fabric? 


Get increased lustre with weight? 


Used in the dye bath. 


Will not change colors nor injure finest 
fabrics. 

Wonderful for chiffon and artificial silk 
hosiery. 


Samples gladly submitted. 


QUAKER CITY CHEMICAL CO. 


2736-38-40 N. Broad Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Southern Representative: 


Wm. S. McNab, 2835 Magnolia Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Woolen underwear, of which not a great deal is being 
heard, is in better demand from jobbers since they have 
been moving some goods to retailers. The heavy wool gar- 
ments are selling fairly well in communities where there is 
much outdoor work in the way of building construction. 
The underwear market as a whole evidences soundness which, 
it is believed, augurs well for those manufacturers who had 
planned to open their lines in November for the 1926 sea- 
son, and contemplating the usual volume of shipments in the 
first quarter of the year. 

Sweaters have had a big market lift in the last month 
or two, but the situation, as a whole, cannot be said to 
be satisfactory to mills. Those which were fortunate 
enough to properly budget their production have had a big 
season, so far as relates to volume of sales, but they have 
had large sums tied up in stocks awaiting jobber instruc- 
tions and, in the keenest of competition, low prices have 
prevailed, although the consuming public may not know 
or hear of it. Prices for Spring and Fall of 1926 will come 
out in November, when many mills will submit showings of 
new patterns and colorings. 

That there is need for a revision of the sweater nomen- 
clature is indicated in the variety of terms employed for 
the type of coat that seems more appropriately described by 
the word “Windbreaker.” It has been a big seller by this 
title, and “Windjammer” and “Lumberjack.” For steadfast- 
ness, sports coats and semi-novelties have been foremost in 
the selling, while business in shakers fell short of expecta- 
tions. There has been some increase in sales of women’s 
coats, notably in brushed wool garments, but none of the 
women’s lines has caused any excitement. The mainstay 
of the market is men’s coats, with boys’ garments running 
a close second. Mills selling to retailers have, as a class, 
fared better than those distributing through jobbers, al- 
though some of the latter have found it necessary in recent 
weeks to maintain overtime work schedules. 

Good size jobbers are buying sweaters in lots of two 
to four dozens and retailers in one-twelfth to half-dozen lots. 
This is no exaggeration, leaning rather to conservatism. A 
retailer will make two or three purchases in a day and it 
not infrequently happens that some noisy pattern that has 
been carried a few days will be exchanged for something 
more subdued or more ridiculous. Coats that duplicate the 
broad stripes of the old-time horse blanket and the modern 
blanket for the bedroom have been good sellers in com- 


munities where there is a reveling in collegiate style. 





A Reported Trend in Apprentice Knitters. 

Full fashioned hosiery manufacturers in Philadelphia 
are said in reports from that city to be having less difficulty 
in obtaining learners or apprentices. Numbers of young 
men who had looked forward to a professional life and 
found it overcrowded are turning to full fashioned knit- 
ting, and some very desirable material from which to make 
knitters for the future, when more of them will be required, 
is being offered from the ranks of college boys and high 
school graduates. Numbers have, it appears, abandoned the 
white collar field to prepare themselves for filling $100 a 
week jobs in factories where knitting is little less a pro- 
fession than eallings in which prospect of office life is so 
alluring. 

The full fashioned Hosiery Knitters Union, which seeks 


to restrict the number of learners in any one factory, and 
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said to be more strongly organized in Philadelphia than in 
any other American city, is reported waging an unusually 
active campaign for still further strengthening its ranks 
in Philadelphia, while making a drive also in Reading, 
where the union never was able to get a foothold. There 
are many openshop mills in both cities, it is stated, and it 
is these that are attracting young men who seem to have 
started out to learn ful] fashioned knitting from the ground 
up, without unnecessary restrictions, and in the meantime 
fit themselves for executive positions in hosiery mills. 

It is understood the present organization drive of the 
union is aimed at eventual contro] of the apprenticeship sys- 
tem, under which a learner does not become a full fledged 
knitter until after four years’ experience at the machine. 
Another matter that it is intended to correct is the violation 
of the union rules for regulating hours of labor, virtually, 
weekly earnings. Some of the rabid unionists who were 
foremost in prolonging the nine months strike in 1921 are 
accused of operating two leggers, in defiance of a ruling 
none shall operate more than one, and engaging in overtime 
work. It is no secret among employers and employees that 
such offending union members are drawing as much as $150 
a week. Several mills in which the earnings exceeded the 
union limitation were crippled last month, when offenders 
were called out. One manufacturer was willing to employ 
only union knitters, but the organization could not supply 
enough to keep the plant running full. Another assumes 
to run an open shop, employing both union and non-union 
operatives, but the union closed his mill. The difficulty in 
both mills was patched up, but conditions since have not 
been satisfactory. 

Employers say it is the attempt to carry union domina- 
tion too far that will encourage manufacturers to make the 
full fashioned field the more tempting for the white collar 
lad imbued with the spirit of freedom in industry. He is 
of course attracted by princely earnings and short work- 
days, with very great possibilities. As it seems difficult to 
enroll him in the umion, some old-time members thus find 
a pretext for sneaking in a few extra dollars by overtime 
work and other union regulation violation. The enlistment 
of learners in the open market is said to have had a de- 
moralizing influence on knitters who, while members of the 
union, put earning possibilities above strict loyalty to the 
organization. 

Boys who began as learners less than a year ago are, in 
some instances, drawing a weekly wage of $55 to $60 a 
week, with the prospect of earning twice as much within 
another year. They are entering a field that has been prac- 
tically closed to them by too much unionism. While the 
union seems to be strengthening its membership, the num- 
ber of open shop mills is slowly increasing and these are 
having less trouble than formerly, which supplies an ex- 
planation in part for the present activity of the union 
organizers in Philadelphia and Reading. 





Pontacy] Green NV Concentrated is an acid green of 
bright yellowish shade recently brought out by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine, It is especially for ladies’ 
dress goods for the production of navies, it is stated. It 
can be used for all types of woolen goods, it is stated, and 
leaves cotton, artificial silk, etc., effect threads clear in 
an acid bath. On union goods in a neutral bath, it leaves 
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cotton clear. On silk, lighter shades are produced. 
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